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IN THE DESERT. 


BY ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON FISKE. 











Across the trackless Desert lies my way; 

Our hands cling close, then fall;—and thou shalt 
stand - 

Thy feet ’mid fragrant bloom, while dawning day 
Touches to glory all this lovely land. 

I lose with thee the light, theoy, the grace! 

One latest look I bend up»n thy face,— 

Then take my soal for company, nor stay, 
But seek the sandy sea that hath no strand. 


Still shalt thou be with me, as in low sky, 

Above the waste that stretches sullen, bare, 
Rises abrupt the Sin, a lidless eye, 

To scorch the timid life bereath his glare! 
When the air swoons with the consuming heat, 
When the stones burn the blind, unsteady feet, 
And the great lion, hushed his dreadful cry, 

Lies panting, harmless, in his dusky lair. 


So netimes a bird will cleave the languid day, 

Or futile insect flic across my path; 
Sometimes a rock will lift its shoulder gray,— 

A cell for prayer,—a shelter from the wrath ~ 
The fell Simoon breathes when it spreads its wings 
And common terror huddles trembling things 
In horrid fellowship! that such as they 

Should strive to guard such life from fatal scath ! 


In the vast silence I, perchance, shall see 
Some pilgrim’s skull that peers with grewsome smile ! 
Or from the drift shall rise to beckon me 
A fleshless hand ; and through each lonely mile 
My straining eyes shall seek the horizon’s line ; 
But the space infinite gives never sign! 
Free as the disembodied souls are free, 
Life left behind, I harry on the while. 


Then will the unresponsive distance dim, 
Shimmer with softest light, aad show green plains ; 
Sweet shade and bloxsom on that outer rim 
Shall soring, and music, as of summer rains, 
Charm my dulled senses, and thy form shall rise 
Fair as the Heaven before my cheated eyes ! 
Then sweeps deep darkness, and the monsters grim 
Crouch cruel for their prey, nor wait in vain! 


The Monn will rise and make the level drear 
A pearly plain, and summon all her hosts 
Of shadows weird, to people far and near 
The mighty stillaess with swift, gentle ghosts. 
Fall on my brow shall fall the stars’ cold rays, 
And [ will give them back impartial gaze! 
Shall I not watch these from yon upper sphere 
When they drift wrecks upon dark Ruin’s coast ? 


Still lives Love deathless ; Faith is seraph strong, 

And my calm soul supreme o’er time and space; 
Across the unknown pathway terrors thro.g, 

Yet shall I conquer Fate and reach the place. 
Wilt thou but mzet me on those peaceful strands, 
Holding, tv clasp thy pilgrim, radiant hands ! 

Life overcome, the pain, the toil, the wrong, 

And the long future ours, before God’s face. 

Traaga, N. Y, 
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LOVES ANSWER. 
BY WILLIAM 8. LORD. 








WITrd lips and hands Love answereth— 
Tis “ay” and “ay” and uever “nay.”’ 
How will it be some other day ? 

‘What will Love’s answer be to Death ? 

The same quick answer to the end, 
For Love can see where we are blind 
And knows that Death is enly kind— 

Toimmortality a friend, 

_ Bvanstor, la. : 


UNDER SEA. 
BY GERALD STANLEY LEE, 


HOLLAND ! the little wooden shoe in which Europe 
steps down into the water. Land of the winds—where 
the vague sea tramps have to work like soher Dutch- 
men as they glide between playing with the sea and 
playing with the A'ps. Lind of the water; where 
the fences flow and the highroads break into waves 
and are paved with reflections. Land where the 
hills are blown into place and the valleys are polished 
into lakes, Great green raft of a land where Jan digs 
his cellar with a pump, and where, instead of plant- 
ing the trees in the ground, they plant the ground in the 
trees, and try to root their native farms to the bo tom of 
the sea. Land where the cities are built like wharfs, and 
tall buildings li't on stilts along thestreets ; where harges 
like clumsy sunfish, with their big board fins, bask along 
the canals, stirring up mud, pretry and business in about 
equal prop»rtions. Land where the red-cheeked maid is 
shining with ceaseless soap the steps where the fish 
might have laid their eggs, and death and birth move 
in and out of human chambers stolen from the silent 
ones that might have been swimming through the sweet 
Datch belfries or flva ing in steal hy reveries through 
the Holland towns under the great green skylight of the 
sea. Land of the shadowy, shining lanes, where the 
willows are always twice, and the sky forever looks up. 
Land of the night, where the stars are strung through the 
fields, and the moon slips from silver to dark and from 
dark to silver across soft sleep; and the quaint little 
nation dreams its trusting dreams in the cosy nest that 
it has built for itself under the eaveg of the great North 
Sea. When gentle oblivion—oh, Theophilus (of next 
week). shall seek to steal over these words of mine, TI call 
yout: to witness that here are twenty lines about Holland 
landscape, immortal with leaving windmills out. But 
the strain can hold no longer, The dikes have given 
way, and here they are—dear old hulking fellows nest- 
ling np to their homes, swinging in sun and shadow and 
walking softly in their sleep and looking like gentle mem- 
ories of themselves! Here they are, Theophilus, tho 
they pump my description dry and force me to the con- 
fession that I would rather steala guilty look ata chromo 
of Holland with a windmill in it and a little square girl 
underneath than appreciats in the proudest. most supe- 
rior way an etching of subtle distances with the conven- 
tional windmill severely beyond the frame and bland 
Dutch ocean without end. 

One of the charms of the windmill is a certain archi- 
tectural absent-mindedness; an air of belonging some- 
where else and really being superior to its surroundings. 
It looks as if Holland had been the great free sea, with 
proud ships roving over the waves, and the water had 
suddenly been turned off and let the ships down on the 
land, where all they could do was to make the most of it 
and adapt themselves to circumstances—and be wind- 
mills, 

Half ship and half barn. This is the windmill, linger- 
ing like a dazed dream of a voyage, moored to a hay- 
rick ; with its propeller in the air and its mast in the 
ground ; with cocks crowing aft, green fields in its wake, 
and riobons of shining water, water everywhere, wait- 
ing pathetically to be floated off, siznaling over the ca- 
nals to its fellows and peeping ver the dikes to the dear 
old life that rolls beyond. Chained ship, held down toa 
canal imitation of oceans, or else if you get nearer, per- 
hups, and its homely domestic air comes to you with the 
lowing of the cows, your fancy faces about, and its a vi- 
sionary barn that has comically taken wings to itself, and 
proposes like a big, lumbering butterfly, to fly away 
where work is nevermore. 

The real interest of the windmill is its other-worldli- 
ness. and it is in this that it lends its distinction to the 
landscape, Its very awk vardness, too, is one of its 
charms, It has the grace of the bucolic youth, who does 

“not know what to do with what the newspapers would 
call his extremities. 

When he is standing up he seems to be feeling fora 
hoe, and when he is sitting down there’s a place for a 
pail between his feet, and «a dim and haunting tendency 
toward milking seems forever faintly twitching in his 
hands—a dilemma so touching that tho really nograce at 
all, its plaintive awkwardness calls out the grace of 
sympathy from all beholders, and somehow mixes it in, 

as we often half admire people because we are ashamed 


of laughing at them. Just so the windmills, short- 
waisted and long armed, stand around in a sort of pic- 
turesque helplessness over trim, polite Holland, swing- 
ing their arms in this big, vague way because there 
doesn’t seem to be anything else to do with them. Half 
landlubber, half sailor ; they never appear to work. No 
amount of statistics about grinding corn or pumping 
water can make them look practical to the foreign mind. 
The brisk Yankee windmills fret and tease with a smart, 
bu-iness-like air, and look in a hurry when they are per- 
fectly still ; but ‘heir Dutch uncles are all great, gener- 
ous idlers, working sofuly by fits and starts when no one 
seems to be serving, 

Dim, gray Wonderers, under the old night sky, when 
Rest has floated from the stars. 

Astronomers when all men sleep. 

Ocean-dreamers, poets, standing like gentle reveries 
of the inspira‘ions that breathe from the infinite seas, 
where God’s waters roll beyond the dikes of their little 
world, 

Watchers for the sea memories that stir and tremble 
through the slow old wheels like the dying songs of 
waves. 

Wiad listeners—longing sails that are banished to 
lard ; listening for t .e blue-white roar that blows from 
the Holland surf and calls outside the walls along the 
eaves of the great NorthSza. Tumult-crowding, human- 
hungering Sea. Infinite-wandering thousand thunder- 
ing Sea. 

Above a tiny Jand. 

And the Lowlands sleep. 

WEST SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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THE VOICE OF THE PLEBS, 


BY BISHOP BENJ, TUCKER TANNER, D.D. 





In a land, the religion of which is based upon One who 
is believed to be ‘‘ very God and very man,” and whose 
teaching stands forthe word: . , ** He hath made 
of one every nation of men”; as well also the word; . . . 
‘* God is no respecter of persons”—in a land whose great 
Declaration says: ‘‘ We hold these truths to be self-evi- 
dent that all men are created equal; that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights ; 
that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness,” and whose Constitution may be said to be 
largely in harmony with the same—in a land the throats 
of whose people, every Fourth of July, are veritably 
made sore from singing: 

* And the Star-spangled banner, in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave *— 
that there should be anything in such a land, like a class 
of people filling the place of the plebeians in the old pagan 
Commonwealth of Rome, would be the last thing in the 
world looked for. And yet how truly such is the case, 
one has only to compare the condition of the Roman 
plebs of the past with that of the Afro-American of the 
present, Speaking of the Roman populus, or patricians, 
Edward Augustus Freeman, ‘‘Sage of Somerset,” uncon- 
sciously draws such a picture of the plebs as makes the 
display even more correct than had he directed his pen 
at once to ths task; a display, too, that is substantially 
as correct of the American pleb as tho he had had him in 
view. He says: 

“As new settlers eame, as the people of conquered 
towns were moved to Rome, as the character of Romans 
was granted to some allied and forced upon some enemies, 
this plebs, sharing some but not all of the rights of citi- 
zens, became a non-privileged order alongside of a privi- 
leged order. As the non-privileged order increased in 
numbers, while the privileged order, as every exclusive he- 
reditary body must do, lessened, the larger body gradually 
put on the character of the nation at large, while the 
smaller body put on the character of a nobility. But their 
position as a nobility or privileged class, arose solely be- 
cause a elass with inferior rights to their own grew up 
around them. They were not a nobility or a privileged 
class as longas there was no less privileged class to dis- 
tinguish them from. Their exclusive possession of power 
made the commonwealth in which they bore rule an aris- 
tocracy ; but they were a democracy among themcelves, 
We see indeed faint traces of distinction among the pa- 
trieians themselves, which may lead us to guess th»t the 
equality of all patricians may have been won by struggles 
of uvrecorded days, not unlike those which in recorded 
days brought about the equality of patrician and p.-beian. 
Bat at this we can only guess, The Roman patricians, the 
true Roman populus, appear at our first sight of them as a 
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body democratic in its own constitution, but standing out 
as an order marked by very substantial privileges indeed 
from the other body, the plebs, also democratic in its own 
constitution, but in every point of honor and power the 
marked inferior of the populus.” 

That sach a condition of things as is Sere described 
should exist in our Christian Americaa Republic, all 
must admit is the political anomaly of the age. Nor will 
the comparison we make be seen to fall any the less short 
on other scores when it is remembered that, in the old 
Roman days, the voice of the plebs went for next to noth- 
ing. As Dr. Leonhard Schmitz says: 

‘“* Excluded from the tribes and curi@, tney had no right 

of voting in the assembly of the populus, could take no 
part in the management of the public affairs, were not eli- 
gible to any magistracy, and had no right of contracting 
legal marriages (i. e., they had no connubium) with the 
citizens contained in the tribes and curie.” 
What they had to say could well be overlooked. Even 
so substantially is it with us. A recent convention of us 
in Cincinnati, almost a thousand strong, was scarcely 
deemed of sufficient importance to attract the attention 
of a single journal of the East. 

And yet there is one subject upon which a large per 
cent. of our brother patricians is generally ready to hear 
us, the question of our expatriation. ‘‘ What think you 
of—Africa?”’ is the question first of all they would have 
answered. Let us briefly tell them, as the holding of 
this convention under the auspices of the arch-emigra- 
tionist among us has enabled us to do, and in a clearer 
way than ever before. To The Indianapolis Freeman 
we are largely indebted for the response. 

What say bishops of plebeian blood upon the question 
of our return to Africa? 

The words of Bishop D. A. Payne (A. M. E. Church), 
recently deceased, both scholar and saint, are : 


“Emigration to Africa or anywhere else, I cannot in- 
dorse. . . . There is no hope for the race in Southern 
policy. There is none in Northern policy. The race idea 
binds both North and South with bands of steel, and brings 
them into practical sympathy with each other. Therefore 
to God alone can we look for protection, for unity and for 
perpetuity. Let the race get down upon its knees and re- 
main there until God shall convert its enemies into 
friends.”’ 

Bishop J. J. Moore(A. M. E. Zion Church), also recently 
deceased, says : 

**T am opposed to colonization anywhere out of this coun- 
try. Let us stay until God says, come up higher.”’ 


Bishop J. W. Hood: 


‘As to emigration to Africa, I answer, emphatically, No. 
I would much sooner have the immigration of ten millions 
from Central Africa to this country.” 


Bishop B. F. Lee: 


‘The prime moverin the ‘call’ [to this convention] speaks 
of the United States as Hades and of Africa as Eden ; yet 
even he still holds hi§ residence in Hades, only paying Eden 
a brief visit once a year. As to the matter of the 
brightest and best of black men going to Africa, it is im- 
possible ; we weaker fellows cannot-spare them.” 


Bishop A. Walters: 


**-All who have the will, means, and are physically pre- 
pared, ought to go to Africa; but I thivk we impair our 
cause on this side when we say things that will incite our 
enemies to make us go.” 


Next to the bishops, we give what a number of emi- 
nent divines have to say. 
C. R. Harris, D.D. (Salisbury, N. C.): 


‘* We are here to stay. Let us settle upon that convic- 
tion aad then confer as to the best means of improving our 
conditicn here.” 

C. N. Grandison, D,D. (Wilminzton, Del.) : 

“ Emigration is not always a folly, and the advocacy of 
African emigration, tho it seems to us impracticable and 
impossible, ought not to be considered a crime or serious 
offense, especially when it is kuown that the advocate is 

_ not influenced by any ulterior designs or sinister motives.” 

T. W. Henderson (Indianapolis, Ind.) : 


‘*No room in Africa for any more poor or ignorant, but 
lots of room for thousands of such men as will be able to 
do something after they get there.” 


8S. G. Atkins, A.M. (Winston, N. C.): 


“Tam opposed to any scheme looking to anything like 
wholesale exputriation, . . because [ think it wrong 
in principle and practically impossible of execution.” 

J. W. Carr, D.D. (Indianapolis Ind.) : 

“* We emphatically protest against the idea of emigration 
to Africa, to Canada, to Mexico, or anywhere else.”’ 

A. L, Ridgel, A.B, (Freetown, Sierra Leone, C.W. A.) : 

“IT certainly oppose the wholesale deportation scheme, 
and shall not fail to warn our people against it. . . 
This is no country for fools, paupers and invalids.’’ 

J. W. Alstork, D.D. (Montgomery, Ala.) : 

“Let us scatter ourselves about in the United States. 
Running wild to Africa will not settle the fight ; let’s fight 
it out right here.” 

But editors are even better indicators of the trend of 
popular thought than are divines, What they say is as 
follows: : 


‘“ What the Convention should do is to urge upon those 
prepared to embrace openings for the betterment of their 
condition wherever found, in Canada, Mexico, Brazil, out 
East or West, off in Africa, if you please, just as any other 
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people would do.”—H. T. Jonnson, Christian Recorder, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

“* Less agitators of the Turner stripe, and more earnest 
effort among our people to improve their morals, teach 
them to save their earnings, buy homes, set business proj- 
ects on foot that will insure work for our youths commen- 
surate with their tastes and talents, build more work- 
shops and fewer churches.”—CHRISTOPHER PERRY, Phila- 
delphia Tribune. 

“T am opposed to any emigration scheme to Africa or 
anywhere else, save as the condition and ability of the emi- 
gration may voluntarily suggest.”—WM. H. STEWARD, 
Somerville (Ky.), American Baptist. 

“Tam opposed to emigration of the Negro to Africa, 
because God made us all and gave us this earth to inhabit. 
The time will soon come when we shall have a black car- 
dinal from the South.”—W. CALVIN CHASE, Washington 
(D. C.), Bee. 

“IT am going to remain right here, and as I am satisfied 
with the United States, I do not see the consistency in pro- 
moting dissatisfaction and advising others to get out.”— 
T. THOMAS ForTUNE, New York Age. 

“TI favor independent, voluntary emigration to Africa, 
the same as to any other portion of the earth, according to 
personal choice. Wholesale deportation is entirely out of 
the question.”—EpWwIN H. HACKLEY, Denver (Col.), Stutes- 
man. 

“* I believe that every man should be allowed to use his 
individual judgment—g6 if he desire. We propose to stay 
right here.’—JOHN MITCHELL, JR., Richmond (Va), 
Planet. 

“T favor emigration to Africa for all those who wish and 
are able to go.”—IDA B. WELLS, Chicago (Ill.), Conserva- 
tor. 

‘Tam unalterably opposed to emigration to Africa or 
any other uncivilized country.”—C. H. SHOTWELL, Chi- 
cago (Ill.), Bee. 


Of men engaged in the work of directing the educa- 
tion of the people in question, we have the opinion of 
two, the Principal of Tuskegee (Ala.), Normal, Booker 
T. Washington, and the President of Livingtone (Salis- 
bury, N. C.) College, W. H. Goler, D.D. 

Says the Alabama Principal, and his words are golden : 


‘** Let the colored people settle quietly down and get 
money and property and acquire character and education. 
Let there be twenty black men in any Southern town 
worth $1,000,000 and there will be no race question in that 
town. This talk of any appreciable number of our people 
going to Africa is the merest nonsense, and it is surpris- 
ing that it has engaged the attention of serious-minded 
people for aminute. It does no good, but on the other 
hand does a great deal of harm among the more ignorant 
of our people, especially in the far South.” 


Says the North @arolina President : 


“Nothing can be gained for the elevation of our race by 
emigration to Africa. The better minds of our race are 
needed here, the uplifting of the masses in the South, and 
the battling against the prejudices and opposition every- 
where, in this country, require aud will require the richest 
productions of our schools and the most sanctified influ- 
ences of our pulpits for very very many years to come.” 


The class of men, however, most relied upon to ex- 
press a people’s wants and desires, is the class composed 
of those generally known as “public men.” Let these 
speak ; not all of them to be sure, but the recognized 
leaders, both young and old. 


*T do not believe in any wholesale plan of colonization to 
Africa. Emigration? Yes. Exodus? No.’’—FReEp. Douc- 
LASS. 

“While Iam not opposed to any man’s going to Africa 
who might find it agreeable and advantageous to do so, I 
have no confidence in any proposition which looks to any 
considerable number of colored Americans going to such a 
country, certainly not en masse.”—JOHN M. LANGSTON, Ex- 
Minister to Haiti. 

“If the Negro is the physical, intellectual and moral equal 
of the white man, here, in America, is the place to show it ; 
to turnour backs upon this glorious land which we have 
helped to make and to save, would be not only inconsistent 
with sound economic principles but, in my opinion, 
cowardly and silly.”—The Hon. JoHN P. GREEN, Senator 
Ohio Legislature. 

‘** As to my favoring or opposing emigration to Africa, [ 
believe that every man should go where he believes he can be 
at his best, and that he himself is the best, if not the sole 
judge on that point.”—JoHN H. DURHAM, ex-Minister to 
Haiti. 

“Tam not in favor of schemes for our emigration to 
Africa or anywhere else, because they are impracticable, 
because they unsettle our people, because they hold out 
false hopes of adjusting the Negro problem on some other 
basis than that of equal and exact justice to us here, thus 
tending to keep up ostracism of us; and because of other 
reasons,””—E. D. BASSETT, ex-Minister to Haiti. 

“T am in favor of everybody going to Africa who desires 
to go.’’—Ex-Gov. P. B. S. PINCHBACK. 

*‘T aman American in spirit and desire; I never gazed 
upon the benighted continent of Africa. I prefer -contact 
with an advancing civilization rather than barbarity.”’— 
The Hon. GEo. T. DowNnING. 

**Should the Convention get up a Utopian scheme of 
emigration it will be remembered with execration and be 
pronounced a meeting of eathusiasts and fools, or knaves 

and robbers.”—Congressman GEO. W. MURRAY. 

“T do nut favor emigration to Africa; but if the Conven- 
tion would organize a company for commercial business 
with Africa,and immediately pay up a capital large 
enough to put one or two steamers in the trade, great good 
would result therefrom.”—T. McCANTs STEWART, Esq. 

‘As to the question of emigration to Africa, I will say 
that I am opposed to anything of the kind on the part of 
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the racein this country.”—The Hon. D. P. ROBERTS, ex- 
Recorder of Deeds. 

It is just possible that our reader is ready to say: 
Enough. We are agreed. So let it be—only allow a 
closing word: For faith in God, for loyalty to country 
and for good hard sense, we are quite willing to be 
judged by what these have said—only charging the said 
reader to remember the maxim of the old Latin: ‘Ab 
uno disce omnes,” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 





ECLECTICISM IN EDUCATION. 
BY TEUNIS 8. HAMLIN, D.D. 


THE announcement by the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York City, at its recent commencement, that 
itis about to adopt a system of elective studies, has 
drawn renewed attention to this entire question of eclec- 
ticism in education. 

Fundamentally the question is this ; Should young men 
pursue a prescribed course of studies, or should they 
select from various courses such subjects as their taste, 
inclination and judgment suggest? 

Practically the question relates almost wholly to the 
four years at college. The colleges themselves, by their 
conditions of admission, make the preparatory studies 
obligatory. The professions of law and medicine do the 
same for the institutions that prepare their candidates. 
So, to a large extent, do the churches for the theological 
seminaries. That is to say, there are definite things that 
one must study to get into law, medicine or the minis- 
try, tho he may go as far beyond these as his talents, 
time and money will permit. So there are definite things 
that the lad must study in order to enter college. He 
must have learned so much of ancient and modern 
languages ; so much of mathematics, sciences, history, 
etc. He must not fali below these requirements, tho he 
may have gone very far beyond them, He may have 
read widely in general literature, or he may have the 
culture that comes from travel. These are valuable, but 
they will not be received as a substitute for the required 
studies in an entrance examination at any college or 
university. 

But when a young man is ina college he may choose 
what he will study. In some institutions he may begin 
to choose at once ; in others, electives are not permitted 
until the sophomore or the junior year. But the tendency 
is growing stronger each year to introduce them earlier 
in the course, Even the smaller colleges are yielding to 
this pressure ; ani the prospect at present is that fixed 
courses of obligatory studies will soon be only a tradi- 
tion. 

Is this a revolution in the line of improvement? That 
it has arisen chiefly from the marvelous advance of re- 
cent years in natural science is quite clear. Against 
this advance classical studies could not hold their pre- 
eminent place. Room must be made in the college cur- 
riculum for many sciences ; and naturally, along with 
them, for more of modern languages, and especially of 
English. Out of this essential readjustment has grown 
the system of eclecticism. It is said: ‘’ The occupations 
of modern life are largely based on the newly discovered 
sciences ; young men who are to enter these occupations 
must have the scientific courses in college.” The old 
classical discipline seemed out of place for such young 
men, and they were given the option of dropping it. 

The present question is not between the classical and 
the scientific education, but between obligatory and 
optional studies. The staple arguments for optional 
studies are two: (1) Let the young men follow their 
natural aptitudes ; and (2) let them study the subjects 
that will specifically fit them for their life work. 

Both these arguments proceed upon a fundamentally 
wrong conception of the purpose and value of a college 
course. It is not useful primarily for the amount of in- 
formation secureg. ,.This, at the best, is very small. Its 
value lies in the mental discipline acquired ; in the mas- 
tery gained over one’s powers ; in the outlook upon life ; 
in the ideals and ambitions stimulated; in the character 
formed and solidified. Not one of these ends seems to be 
best attained by letting the young man follow the lead 
of his taste. If he is naturally indolent,‘he will, of 
course, choose the line of least resistance. If diligent 
and conscientious, he is still a young man, immature in 
taste as well as in other things, and far from certain to 
choose wisely. He will, no doubt, consult his parents 
and teachers ; but few parents are practical educators ; 
and each professor naturally and rightly magnifies his 
own department. The choice is thus apt to be deter- 
mined by other considerations than this prime one: 
What discipline does this young man especially need ? 

Moreover, the probability is that he needs the very 
thing that his uncultivated taste rejects. What a young 
man with weak lungs needs is to stand erect and breathe 
deeply. But these are just the things that he finds pain- 
ful and fatiguing, and that he will do only under con- 
straint. So the boy who finds mathematics irksome 
because he lacks natural talent in that direction, certain- 
ly should not be cut into a life work where high mathe- 
matical attainmentis essential; but no more should he be 
allowed to ignore mathematics in his education. This 
would be tosend him through life with mentally weak 
lungs ; that is, with a seriously, if not fatally unsym- 
metrical development Standing erect and breathing 
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deeply soon come to be a delight ; and so does the mas- 
tery of the study at first most unvongenial. 

Again the theory that one is best prepared for his life 
work by studying only the things that directly bear upon 
it—that he will use, as the phrase goes—is a total fallacy. 
He is best prepared by a broad and generous culture. 
That he should emphasize his special line is probably ad- 
vantageous. But few boys know upon entering college— 
many do not know upon leaving it—what their life work 
will be. And it may be seriously questioned whether 
their education is not the better for this ignorance. It 
certainly is the broader. They read more widely. They 
lay more spacious and secure foundations. If, along 
with this, they have an eye steadily fixed an a goal, the 
ideal conditions would seem to be realized. 

But the idea that a young man must specialize during 
his c liege course, and bend everything to doing it, is a 
gaderror. Specialization in every direction is being dis- 
credited by just this tendency. No man is competent to 
treat theeye without a general knowledge of anatomy, 
surgery and médicine ; nor to take up maritime or patent 
law until he is well versed in common law. And so the 
college student should get, not technical knowledge, but 
education. He needs mental discipline, mental self-con- 
trol, an accurate knowledge of what his powers are, and 
then strength and agility in using them. 

That op-ional studies do not give this in the largest 
measure seems demonstrable. For the tendency is to 
optional studies as distinct from optional courses. It 
weuld be better if the student had a choice of courses to 
which he would be rigidly held through the four years. 
But now he may choose studies each year, sometimes 
each half year. The result cannot help being fragment- 
ary. He tries chemistry ; but at the first opportunity 
gives it up for economics, which in tura yield to French, 
or astronomy or metaphysics. He ends his four years 
with a little of many things, and not much of anything; 
but whatis far worse, witha scattering discipline, which 
puts none of his powers thoroughly in hand. 

There is a moral aspect to this matter, the discussion 
of which space forbids. The influence of education on 
character is beneficial just in proportion as the educa- 
tion is broad, liberal and symmetrical. 

The elimination of obligatory courses and studies is to 
be seriously deplored. Here, as elsewhere, the golden 
mean seems desirable. Let the student be held to some 
regular work throughout his college course. Let him 
also have some freedom of choice, but only beyond what 
will in itself educate him. Electives should be in college, 
what they are to be at the Union Theological Seminary, 
an opportunity for bright and ardent boys to avail of, 
not a means of drifting along easily for indolent and 
indifferent boys. Our colleges exist neither for the 
brightest nor the dullest, the most industrious nor the 
most idle, but for the average boy, capable of taking an 
education, but needing to be held to his work, and to 
some defiaite and continuous work. Every college course 
should furnish enough of this to keep the average stu- 
dent healthfully and profitably busy ; and in addition— 
not as an alternative—whatever optionals the best stu- 
dents may desire, 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C. 
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ACCORDING TO ABILITY. 
BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


ACCORDING to his several ability—it is thus our Lord 
announces and distributes responsibilities. The main 
question is not as to amount of ability—whether five 
talents or two or one; the question is as to the use of it. 
And according to one’s use is the giving or the withhold- 
ing of the Divine commendation.. Let me illustrate. 

Oae writes somewhat in this way of one of the out- 
standing men who adorned a large portion of the pre- 
ceding century and the earlier years of our own: 

“‘In a region unseen by the world ; in the stillness of the 
closet on his knees before God, he laments for secret sins, 
pleads for holiness in his inner life, searches his heart with 
the Word of God as with a lighted candle. He then goes 
into Parliament and the world. By the gleam of the gold 
men see that it has been purified by celestial fire. He 
touches every question by the Ithuriel spear of Christiau 
truth. .When the shifting meteor of expediency offers it- 
self for the pole-star of duty, men turn to him; ‘Look on 
this,’ they say, ‘ with your eye ; we believe it has been puri- 
fied with light divine.’ ” 

This man was born into an even princely place. 
Wealth was his by birthright. He had never need to 
know the tasking struggle for daily bread ; he had never 
need to force himself into social position more lifted 
than his own. Every opulent comfort, every chance the 
selectest social advantage could proffer, came trooping 
to his hand. Of course no ministry of the best possible 
education was denied him. In addition, he was endowed 
with an intellect of peculiar brightness, clearness, wit, 
force. When he was in Parliament, Edmund Burke sat 
there, and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and James Fox, 
and William Pitt ; and yet, tho of different sort, so large 
and bright was this man’s intellect that, notwithstand- 
ing defect of piping voice and insignificant personal 
presence, he easily held his place as peer with men like 
these. Dr. Johnson’s Boswell heard him speak once at 
York. ‘I saw what seemed a mere shrimp mount upon 
the table,” he wrote; “but as I listened he grew and 

grew uatil the shrimp became a whale,” 
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Never gloomy, never morose, never morbid, enjoying 
to the full the bright things God had put within his so 
easy grasp ; always the life, fascination, magnetic center 
of every social circle, this man yet, for conscience’ sake 
and God’s, devoted himself to the most tasking and un- 
popular service for the good of his fellow-men. For 
nineteen years he fought, with but few helpers, that 
tough, tenacious battle for the abolition of slavery in 
the dominions of Great Britain. He set his pen in mo- 
tion also. He wrote what, in his day, was a very re- 
nowned book—‘‘ The Practical View of Christianity.” 
It was translated into many languages. Edmund Burke 
spent the largest share of the two last days of his life in 
reading it, steadying his great soul with the comfort he 
got from it. Away up in a Scottish parish a young minis- 
ter perused its pages in the solitude of aside chamber, 
and the mighty and masterful evangelical ministry of 
Thomas Chalmers was the issue. But not to wait to 
mention other services various and great to which this 
man set his hand, as one tells us: 


“* The concluding years of his life were calm and beauti- 

ful. He spent them at his country residence of Highwood. 
More and more his eye turned toward the home he was now 
nearing. Through his vivacity, through his still fresh 
activity, there shone more and more the mellowing light of 
holiness. He loved to expatiate under the open sky, 
to watch the dewdrops, to gaze long and with unsated de- 
light upon flowers. ‘Surely,’ he would says, ‘flowers are 
the smiles of God’s goodness,’”’ 
And so, in 1832, William Wilberforce passed tranquilly 
to his rest and reward. He had been true to his trust of 
ability. He had put his talents to the usurers and they 
had greatened grandly for his Lord. 

Turn now from the shining world of wealth and Par- 
liament and high society, Contemporary with William 
Wilberforce there is a man living at Portsmouth, Eng- 
laad,. As different as possible is his environment. He 
was the son of a poor artisan in the royal dockyards. 
As soon as the boys’ hands could be set at anything they 
were set at such toil as his father wrought at. After 
working thus for fifteen years, he fell one day, was per- 
manently lamed, could be artisan no more in royal dock- 
yards. Fortunately his hands were still free and strong. 
Yes; he would rest his lameness on the bench of the 
shoemaker and use his hands in cobbling shoes. Thence- 
forward, through his whole life, that was his duty.: He 
was, and was always, nothing more than a mender of 
old sho»s. He did not even rise to be a maker of new 
shoes. . Evidently his talent for his craft was not sur- 
prising. Well, he was a kindly soul, and he must have 
some objects to which he could give his love. So his 
heart went out toward animals, and, somehow, he com- 
pelled: those of diverse natures into harmony. You 
might have seen him plying his cobbler’s tools 
with a cat perched on one shoulder and a 
canary bird warbling on the other, But he 
found he needed better objects of affection. He had a 
nephew, one of the children of poverty and lamed as he 
was. Hetookhimin. He undertook to bring him up. 
He made for him a very ingenious apparatus, of wood 
and leather which helped much the little fellow’s lame- 
ness, and then he began to teach him regularly the little 
he knew himself, Then the thought s'ruck him—Why 
could he not teach two children as well one; why not 
three, four, five, six and soon of the children who could 
g-t no better schooling than thestreets? The son of apoor 
woman who sold sweetmeats was his second pupil. Soon 
he got in others—the worst children of a bad neighbor- 
hood. Finally, he had a class of something like forty ; 
girls on one side, boys on the other of his cobbler’s 
bench. His little room could hold no more, Then, as 
he hammered and stitched at his worn shoes, he taught 
his children. He was too poor to buy books for them. 
They were too poor to buy books for themselves, Torn 
fragments of handbills for teaching letters, a few slates 
for teaching writing and figuring—such apparatus was 
the best he could muster. But he was quite inventive 
and even philosophical in his way of teaching. He would 
gently strike a child on the hand. ‘‘ Whatis this?” he 
would ask the child. ‘‘ My hand,” the child would say. 
‘¢ Spell it,” he would require, and so, making lesson 
books of familiar things, the child would get on. Also, 
he taught his children how to cook, to mend their shoes, 
etc.; was careful of their health, too, had all sorts of 
remedies for cuts, scalds, bruises, chilblains; saw that 
his children should have good playtimes also ; made for 
them balls, bows, arrows, various playthings with his 
own hands. Nor did he forget the children’s moral 
natures—taught them of God and Christ and the beauty 
and nobleness of goodness, and the ugliness and mean- 
ness of vice. 

So the years went on, and many a class of street arabs 
graduated from this academy of the cobbler’s stall. 
Meantime he kept the wolf from the door by steadily 
cobbling shoes. : 

Well, he had grown to be sixty-two years old, and 
there was only one fear that troubled him, that old age 
and sickness resulting from his lameness should so dam- 
age his faculties that he would become incapable of con- 
tinuing his work. He had no other fear. ‘‘ How I wish 
you were rich,” a lady said to him one day. ‘I don’t 
know, ma’am,” he answered ; “‘ but this I do know, there 
can’t be in all England a happier man than 1; andI am 
sure everything is for the best.” 


master, 
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On the Christmas Eve of the year 1838, with that one 
fear shadowing him, he said to some one: ‘I have but 
one wish now, that when I grow too old to maintain 
myself and to work at my school, I may die suddenly, 
just asa bird drops off its perch.” Well, on the New 
Year’s Day of 1839, this cobbler was at the house of a 
gentleman, talking about his school, and was holding in 
his hand one of his pupil’s slates which he was showing. 
Like a lightning flash, smitten with apoplexy, he fell 
dead on the floor. So he was delivered from his one 
fear. There in his cobbler shop the little school children 
were waiting for the returnof their beloved friend and 
He came back, but only as he was carried 
back. Ah, the sobs that resounded in the cobbler’s shop 
that day! They say that for many days afterward 
groups of his scholars were still wandering up and down 
in front of his house ; they could not believe that the 
door would open to them no more, that they would never 
again see their friend waiting for them with his smiling 
face at that threshold. But the seed this cobbler planted 
did not die, if he must. The great and glorious growth 
of charitable schools for outcast children in Great Britain 
springs from the seed he planted in his cobbler’s shop in 
the poor and narrow street. It was John Pounds, the crip- 
pled cobbler of Portsmouth, England, who planted the 
seed. 

To every man according to his several ability. John 
Pounds, too, put his talents to the usurers, and what 
wealthy return came of them for the glory of his Lord! 
This is the lesson for us—whether low or high, whether 
in ampler place or narrower, we are to use the ability 
we have. Usurers of opportunity are on every side of 
every one of us. The work of John Pounds was as 
needful as the work of William Wilberforce. Chance 
and ability are not the main question; that we serve 
where and how we can is the main question. And what- 
ever our chance and place may be, if we but serve, there 
shall come the equal commendation from the just and 
loving and regarding Lord—‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 








BY JAMES PAYN,. 





THE depths of pecuniary meanness into which some 
people can descend are abyssmal ; there is no bottom to 
it. Ina parish magazine of recent date the vicar gave 
his experiences of some of his congregation at an offer- 
tory. ‘‘ Four ladies sat together in one party ; they con- 
tributed one penny amongstthem.” Atthe same service 
a gentleman (!) was overheard saying to another : ‘‘ Will 
you lend me a penny? I have nothing under a three- 
penny bit.” Considering that these people are in church 
and engaged on what they must consider devotional ob- 
jects, this miserliness is almost incredible. No doubt 
they talk quiie glibly about charity, and b lieve that 
they areinterested in religious matters generally ; they 
are like the man who professed himself willing to go to 
the stake for his faith, but could not be persuaded to 
‘go five shillings” in that direction, They will pay 
when they are obliged to pay by the law, but the claims 
of the Gospel, since they cannot be enforced, are ig- 
nored. Itis probably this class of persons who finding 
themselves near to death make up fora life-long deficiency 
of almsgiving by leaving their money to charitable ob- 
jects, which ought by rights to go to their needy rela- 
tives. 

There is war likely to be waged between the publisher 
and the circulating libraries over the body of the three- 
volume novel. Every one knows that no one buys that 
form of publication but the libraries ; and it is urged 
that the only effect of its sale to them is to defer the arri- 
val of a novel to an expectant public, who do not happen 
to subscribe to them. This is not quite the case, how- 
ever; as tothe author at least the sale of his book in 
that form, if it did sell, has been always cleargain. Nor 
even in the case of the most popular writers has the out- 
side public been so impatient as to take much umbrage 
at the delay. The point which has escaped the notice of 
those who have been commentating upon the matter is: 
Will the circulating libraries behave with greater liber- 
ality—that is, order more copies—if the novel is made 
cheaper to them? It is stated by one of the largest pub- 
lishing houses in London that some time ago it was in- 
vited by the circulating libraries to bring out certain 
three-volume novels in one-volume form, at six shillings ; 
but that when, as an experiment, it did so the libraries 
did not take any more copies than if they had cost them 
as usual, fifteen shillings. This does not sound encour- 
aging. At the same time there is no doubt that the three- 
volume form encourages mediocrity. Feeble writers 
that now get circulated in this shape, would not sell a 
copy if they could only be procured by purchase at six 
shillings ; and it is this rubbish shot into them con- 
tinuously, tho in very small quantities, which the libra- 
ries assert prevents them from investing in the good 
novels. 

‘‘There is,” observes some philosopher, ‘‘a good deal 
of human nature in the world,” and he might have 
added “‘in both worlds”; that is tosay, inthe Oldand the 
New. The would-be contributor in America, to judge by 
some remarks about him in a recent number of Lippin- 
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cott’s Magazine, is wonderfully like his cousin in Envg- 
land, He asks the same ridiculous questions, as to the 
mauner in which he ought to set to work, of the trans- 
Atlantic editor as of that much suffering being at home. 
‘In sending manuscripts what sort of paper do you ad- 
vise me to use?’ An ill-natured but humorous editor 
would be almost tempted to reply : ‘‘ Cure paper.” What 
@ question it is to occur, one does not say to a person of 
literary genius but to any person with a grain of com- 
mon sense. As if it could possibly matter, unless indeed 
it was brown paper. It is true that when a manuscript 
arrives on gilt-edged paper and highly scented, it does 
not give the favorable impression such gorgeousness was 
intended to convey, nor does an opposite course of pro- 
ceeding, the using cartridge paper scrawled over with a 
blunt pencil, win the editorial person at first sight ; but 
the point is after all what is written on the psper, and 
written legibly, Notwithstanding the high value the 
would-be contributor sets on his production, in nine cases 
out of ten he declines to invest the few pence that it 
would cost to have it typewritten. The ladies especially 
write in such a hand as “ when a field of corn bows all its 
ears before the roaring east”; and the corn is ‘ laid,” as 
it were, with dashes and italics that irritate the reader 
exceedingly. 

“Could you use a serial story if well written?” is an- 
other favorite question, which really seems to require no 
answer, if the magazine addressed is in the habit of pub- 
lishing serial stories. There is, however, a lower de- 
scription of literary idiot who writes:. ‘‘Dear Mr. 
Editor. Do you publish serial stories?” This individual 
has not even taken the trouble to look at the periodical 
in which he hopes his lucubration will appear. Another 
method some have of ingratiating themselves with an un- 
known editor is to assure him that if the proposed con- 
tribution is not first rate ‘‘it is at all events superior to 
much that appears in your magazine.” Aristides him- 
self could hardly be expected to accept an article offered 
in such terms as these. 

Some contributors are less conceited but not more con- 
siderate ; it is possible, they say, that their manuscript 
may be unsuitable, but in that case they hope at least 
that the reason for its rejection may be stated when it 
isreturned. Is it the subject, or the style, or the treat- 
ment, etc.? This reminds me of a question I once heard 
put to a first-rate whist player by a very poor one. 
‘*Now the rubber is over,” he said, ‘‘kindly tell me 
where —if anywhere—I have make a mistake.” 
‘* Where, my dear fellow? why everywhere. If I began 
to tell you I should never have done.” This is the case 
with most of ihe rejected manuscripts that come to hand; 
and if the editor were to give his reasons for their un- 
suitability he would never come to the end of his day’s 
work. Generally speaking the manuscripts of these in- 
dividuals bear signs (to the initiated) of having previ- 
ously had bad luck elsewhere, tho immense pains are 
taken to conceal the fact with penknife and india rubber ; 
but now and then the authors exhibit an engaging frank- 
ness. ‘The paper, I may tell you, has been returned to 
me by other editors, but not for any want of literary 
merit; your magazine, however, is not so hide-bound”; 
and with this compliment they inclose a contribution 
that is grossly indecent. 

Loxpow, ENGLAND. 
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BYRON, “CLAIRE” AND SHELLEY.* 
BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 





THERE died, some ten years ago only, at Florence, a 
more than octogenarian lady, who retained, it seems, to 
the last a strange and startling measure of those charms, 
both personel and mental, which had made her the hero- 
ine of the chronique scandaleuse in an escapade which 
shocked Europe nearly seventy years before, in the year 
after Waterloo. This was the Jane Clermont of the By- 
ron-Shelley episcde. On the resolute perseverance dis- 
played by the interviewer, and the strange maneuvers 
which he adopted to win him the recherché favor of an 
interview, we cannot now dwell. He found her in old 
age a Roman Catholic dévote, 


“in a quaint, dark, sixteenth century Italian room t8 
on the walls two Madonnas and several crucifixes, beside 
one of which, by a strange irony, hung a portrait of Shelley 
—Shelley, the arch poetical iconoclast”; 


and she explained to her visitor her state and her sur- 
roundings by the spell which Roman influence casts 


*** on storm-beaten, checkered lives like mine. There comes 
a time when one is glad not to have the trouble of reason- 
ing, indeed, to have it forbidden, and to resign one’s self to 
blind faith as to sleep.’ 

‘*She was a lovely old lady ; theeyes were still bright and 
sparkled sometimes with iropy and fun; the complexion 
elear as at eighteen, and the lovely white hair, as beautiful 
in its way as the glossy black tresses of youth must have 
been ; the slender, willowy figure had remained unaltered, 
as tho Time itself had held that sacred and passed by—a 
true woman of the poets. Well now could J imagine the 
glorious bexuty of fifty and sixty years back, and well 
could I appreciate the jealous rancor and malice of La 
Guiccioli.”’ 

No wonder her visitor felt that he was then seeing 





* With due acknowledgments to a paper in the Nineteenth Century, 
November, 1893, whence the following extracts are made, “Chats with 
Jane Clermont, by William Graham.” 
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and conversing with ‘‘one beloved of the gods—some- 
thing that no one else bad done.” 

Those who know the Byron-Shelley period of both 
their biographies will remember how Shelley and his 
quasi-wife ‘‘ Mary,” Byron and “Claire,” formed at 
Geneva, in 1816, the most singularly assorted quartet 
that ever sat around a table, dividing the interest of Eu- 
ropean gossip with the Congress of Vienna. The ques- 
tion through which the biographers could never see their 
way was, how and where the intimacy of the poets 
began. 

‘“‘ Claire” settles it by stating that she traveled down to 
Marlow on the Thames, where the Shelleys were stay- 
ing, and effected the introduction of one to the other, 
She said : 


‘“«*T can see Shelley now coming from the river into that 
little inn parlor, and his comical face of disgust when he 
foand us taking anything of an alcoholic nature and meat 
food, and the landlord’s good humored banter of the poet, 
who would live on lettuces and lemonade. . . . It was 
really at that inn that the first meeting between Byron and 
Shelley took place,in April, 18:6 [her own liaison with 
Byron being then of seme months standing]. Byron had 
made up his mind to go anroad, London was . . . too hot 
to hold him. I told him of the project the Shelleys 
and I had formed of the journey to Geneva.’ ”’ 


Then, with a brief description of herself and Byron 
journeying down from London, she added : 
***‘Wearrived at Marlow about themidday dinner-hour.’” 


The other party being out on the river, 


“* Byron refreshed himself meantime with a huge mug of 
beer—I remember thinking how horrified the worshipers of 
the ethereal poet would have been—and hobbied after me 
through Marlow, which he had not seen before. Wevery 
soon returned to the inn, as his lame leg made walking al- 
most animpossibility. A few minutes afterward in came 
Shelley and Mary. It was such a merry party that we 
made at lunch in theinn parlor; Byron, despite his mis- 
fortunes, was in the spirits of a boy at leaving England, 
and Snelley was overjoyed at meeting with his idolized 
poet, who had actually come all the way from London to 
see him. The conversation varied from the maddest fun 
and frolic to grave subjects of *‘ fate.free-will and destiny,”’ 
and Shelley was great on the contrast between the beauty 
of thescenery about us and what he considered the de- 
graded condition of the English peasantry. “ Imagine 
scenes like these,” I remember his saying, “‘ peopled by be- 
ings fit to inhabit them, as by the uprooting of a few 
tyrannous customs and debasing superstitions another 
generation might make them.” “ Pooh!" replied Byron, 
“your poetry, my dear Mr. Shelley, is lovely; but your 
ideas are, if you will pardon me, Utopian. You may do 
with mankind what you please, but you will never make it 
anything else than the unsavory congeries of dupes and 
thieves that it is and always will be. You might as well 
talk of implanting philanthropic sentiments in the mind 
ofa monkey, or tender sentiments in that of a tiger, as of 
developing man into an angel, which is practically what 
you suggest. Indeed, man is a great deal worse than 
either. He is the only brute which kills from aimless 
brutishness.” I have never forgotten those words, they 
give the keynotes to the two men’s characters.’ ”’ 


To destroy and reconstruct society on, let us say, 
poetic principles was Shelley’s enthusiasm, carried by 
him from poetry into practice, involving the over:hrow 
of the marriage tie asa ‘‘degrading superstition.” He 
is best known by that peculiar application of his princi- 
ples, involving the ruin of the life of his earlier help- 
mate, who, if hearts ever break, died broken-hearted ; 
and that of ‘‘ Claire”—the weaker vessels always suffer- 
ing most from that contact without union; facts which 
expose the weak side of Shelley’s philosophic remedy for 
such of human evils as are traceable to matrimony. 
‘* Mary ” Shelley survived his early death, and by it was 
shielded from the possible shock of change. But the 
two with whom the experiment was fairly tried proved 
not cnly disastrous failures, but total life wrecks, with 
nothing to set off against them. 

‘*Claire,” it will be remembered, the gifted and daz- 
zling subject and source of this narrative, was like 
‘*Mary,” affiliated in Godwin’s household—altho con- 
nected therewith by a somewhat distant affinity—shared 
its ideas, which largely reflected those of Shelley, and 
tried to live them. The culture there was high, the 
moral training without pivot. Her own character, 
sensitive, sentimental and satirical, considerably re- 
flected so far that of Byron, when, at Shelley’s sugges- 
tion, she threw herself in his way before she was out of 
her teens. But let her tell her own story : 

‘**Tn 1815 when I was a very young girl, Byron was the 
rage. When I say the rage, I mean what you people now- 
adays can perhaps hardly conceive. I suppose no man who 
ever lived has had the extraordinary celebrity of Lord 
Byron in such an intense, hauuting, almost maddening 
degree. And this celebrity extended all over the Continent 
to as great an exteut as in England. Byron’s was 
a short, fierce. blinding glare; . all Europe was so 
enthralled with the magic of the man’s very name that the 
sensation he made even discounted, to some extent, the 
sensation of Waterloo. It was a troubling, morbid obses- 
sion, the influence he had over all, and especially uver the 
youth of England of both sexes. The girls made 
simple idiots of themselves about him. Numberless let- 
ters used to come to him daily, often of the most absurd 
description, from the languishing fairy. He usually con- 
verted them into cigar lights; at that time he had rather 
a fancy for cigar smoking, which he gave up later on.’”’ 
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Here we will interrupt the lady to illustrate from By- 

ron’s ‘‘ Island” : 
“ Sublime tobacco that from East to West 
Cheers the tar’s labor and the Turkman’s rest, 
But thy true lover’s more admire by far 
Thy naked beauties—give me a cigar.” 

“¢Well, at the time when he was at the very hight of his 

fameand I wasa young girl, filled with all kinds of fancies, 
encouraged instead of being checked by the circleia which 
I lived—Godwin and my sister (as I was always taught to 
call her), Mary Shelly, and Shelly himself, who floated in 
and out of the house with his wild notions and sweet ways, 
like some unearthly spirit ; in the davs when Byron was 
manager of Drury Lane Theater, I bethought myself that 
I would goon to the stage, Our means were very narrow, 
and it was necessary for me to do something, and this 
seemed to suit me better than anything else; it was the 
only occupation congenial to my girlish love of glitter and 
excitement. I think it was Shelley who first of all sug- 
gested my applying to Byron, and it was verv probable 
that the suggestion came in tbat way; for Shelley was 
Byron-mad at that time,and Byron’s verses were always 
on hislips; indeed, Shelley up to the last was an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Byron—altho, I believe, it isthe fashion 
among certain critics nowadays to say the reverse. His 
admiration of the man wore off, no deubt, and for the same 
reasons that mine did, and the fact of knowing the man as 
weil as he did no doubt colored Lis admiration of the 
poet, which was once idolatry. Icalled then on 
Byron in his capacity of manager, and he promised to do 
what he could to help me as regards the stage. The result 
you know. Iam too old now to play with any mock re- 
pentance. I was young and vain and poor. He was famous 
beyond all precedent, so famous that people, and espe- 
cially young people, hardly considered him as a man atall, 
bat rather asa god. His veauty was as haunting as his 
fame, and he was all powerful in the direction in which 
my ambition turned. It seems to me almost needless to 
say that the attentions of a man like this, with all London 
at his feet, very quickly completely turned the head ofa 
girl in my position; and when you recollect that I was 
brought up to consider marriage not only as a useless, but 
as an absolutely sinful custom that only bigotry made 
necessary, you will scarcely wonder at the result, which 
you know. Whatever may have been wy faults,I have 
never been given to cant, and I do not intend to begin now 
at eighty three [this would make her only fifteen at the 
date of the incident].* A few morths after my first meet- 
ing with Byron, the final crash came, and he left England. 
The time.during which I knew him in England was the 
time of the avalanche of his misfortunes, when he had dis- 
appeared from the world, when London was raging against 
him, and he almost saw no one but me. Shortly before 
Byrvn left England, in April, 1816, went with Snelley and 
Mary to Geneva.’ 


Then follows the explanation already given about the 
poets’ meeting at Marlow, and at her next interview 
with her reporter, he relates how thev dined together, 
another guest being ‘‘ a charming and beautiful young 
lady, .. an Eoglish girl of Scottish parentage.” 
The talk became general, but presently ran back to quo- 
tations and the poets, and thus to Shelley and his lines 
“To Constantia Singing” (his name in poetry for the 
hostess herself); on which the male guest remarked : 


‘***TfI could only have heard Constantia singing,I should 
have asked for nothing else from life.’ ‘ Ah!’ she said, witha 
little, half-regretful, half-amuxed laugh, ‘ poor Constantia 
can sing now no more, and she is following her voice to the 
mysterious beyond, But here is some one who will supply 
the place of Constantia.’ ”’ 


And so the young lady guest gave them the touching 
Scottish ballad, so well remem»ered by Sir W. Scott, to 
‘** Douglas, tender and true,” the last verse being : 
“ Stretch out your hand to me, Deuglas, Douglas, 
Rain forgiveness from heaven like dew, 
As llay my heart on thy dead heart, Douglas— 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true.” 
Adds her narrator : 


‘““When these verses were sung with that clear, sweet 
voice we both noticed that our dear hostess had completely 
broken down. She wus crying bitterly, as if her heart 
would break, but, oh, so gracefully! not like an old lady 
might cry, but like some young girl with her first love 
sorrow. ‘I think you know what memories that 
song brought back,’ she said, looking at me. There were no 
sigus of old age [he adds] about this woman of the poets 
except the white hair; the voice was as clear as a bell, the 
hearing and intellect as acute as ever, and the eyes as 
bright. Where I had expected to meet an old and 
morose religieuse, I found a lady so witty and so pi- 
quante that one absolutely forgot her age. . . . Her 
powers of satire and even mimicry remained unimpaired. 
I could well understand the shortness of her connection 
with the sensitive, spoiled Byron. Her mimicry amused 
meimmensely. J have not the most graceful gait in the 
world . . . arising from a weakness in the knees, and 
this she hit off in the most amusing manner. I should 
perhaps apologize for introducing this piece of pers ‘nality, 
but that it suddenly flashed across me at the time that 
perchance J had hit upon the whole secret of Byron’s in- 
tense aversion to her, following on a romantic passion. 

I asked her plainly: ‘ Did you ever mimic Byron’s 
lameness, madame?’ ‘No, I don’t think so; but I may 
have done so sometimes to others. We were all often hur- 
ried about our expeditions, and he genera]ly hobbled up 
late.’ Thatremark, J thought, might mean a good deal.” 

No doubt he had hit the right nail—found the amari 
aliguid—in that brief and ill-starred intimacy. Of all 
the women whom Byron awhile toyed with and flung 


* The conversation took place, it seems, in 1883,and has been kept 
back by selemn promise given ten years ago. 
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aside, he used “Claire” the most cruelly, the mother 

- of his child Allegra. With the others the experi- 
ence was one of more or less effusive passion and then of 
cold neglect. Toward ‘ Claire” alone did he show some- 
thing of deliberate and persistent unkindness—an ani- 
mosity which rankled. She throws a good deal of light 
on the antithesis of Byron’s character in her further re- 
marks ; but on the wide and deep matrimonial question 
between Lord and Lady Byron she contributes abso- 
lutely nothing. Yet her intimacy with him was closest 
when that domestic wound had newly opened ; and, if 
she was too much lost in her own girlish passion then to 
heed such things, yet on the intimacy and supposed in- 
fluence of the other ‘‘ Mrs. Clermont,” immortalized for 
evil in the famous lines beginning, 

* _ * Born in a garret in a kitchen bred,” 
on which she might probably have thrown some strong 
side light, she had, so far as her interlocutor shows, not 
a word to say. 
ULvgrsTon, ENGLAND. 
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THE ECCLESIASTICAL GUILLOTINE IN 
JAPAN. 








BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 





DISINTERESTED critics of the Japanese declare that 
these people have a tendency to assimilate first and most 
rapidly the worst features of Westerncivilization. They 
declare also, what the late Mr. Nakamura Masanawo so 
clearly set forth to his countrymen, some years ago, that 
the Japanese were attempting to make a borrowed civil- 
ization grow without first planting its root. It is certain 
that Japacese Christianity has of late shown a tendency 
to assimilate Western ecclesiasticism more thoroughly 
than the real religion of Jesus. While hundreds of mil- 
lions are spent on tools, machinery, weapons and other 
matters of outward display, it is the universal verdict 
of students and travelers that the natives are very slow 
to inaugurate splendid charities, such as redeem even 
New York and Chicago from the charge of material 

Those who have read about the excitement caused 
ten months ago by the publication of ‘‘The Japanese 
Bride” may not be surprised to find that atthe ninth 
Synod of the Church of Christ in Japan (a union of the 
Reformed Churches holding the Presby terial system) held 
in Tokio, July 3d-6th, 1894, and representing six presby- 
teries, the author, the Rev. Naomi Tamura, was deposed 
from the ministry. The charge against him was that 
he had published in America a little book on Japan- 
ese social life entitled ** Tae Japanese Bride.” 

This amazing decision was so contrary to all ecclesias- 
tical propriety, as well as to the spirit of pure and unde- 
filed religion, tnat on the next day the American (and 
British?) members of the co-operating missions met to- 
gether and passed a resolution that the statements and 
opivions in Mr, Tamura’s book had ‘no reference to any 
point of doctrine or of government or the standards of 
the Cour-h ; nor, in the opinion of the members of the 
couocil, can the writiag of them [statements and opin- 
ions] be properly coastrued as a moral offense.” In a 
word, here is a body of Christian gentlemen living on 
the ground und among the Japanese people, familiar 
with their language and customs, who declare in sub- 
stance that organized ecclesiastical authority in Japan 
has not only inj ired a Christian brother, but has virtual- 
ly committed treason against Jesus Christ by shamefully 
misusing @ weapon ia the interest of prejudice and pas- 
sion, 

Holding no one else responsible for our statements and 
interpretations, let us outliné the story as accurately as 
wecan. Except a chance meeting with a few minutes’ 
conversation (if we remember aright at a railway station) 
about twelve years ago, we have never seen Mr. Tamura, 
nor have we had any communication whatever with 
him, Nevertheless, since his little book roused such 
commotion in Japan last October, we have made our- 
selves familiar with his previous history ; with both the 
original manuscript of the book and with its revised form 
as presented to the publishers by a friend, the Rev. C. H. 
Phillips, of Cummings, North Dakota, who was his 
classmate in Auburn Tneological Seminary ; with the 
passages which, tho in Mr. Paillips’s revision, do not ap- 
pear in the published book, but which show beyond a 
peradventure the noble and eminently Christian motive 
of the author. Furthermore, from the native and for- 
eign Christian press in Japan and from travelers in 
Tokio we have learned of his work and ideas. 

Naomi Tamura, who bears a pure Japanese name, 
honored in the country’s annals, is an ordained Presby- 

terian pastor and preacher. Some years ago he came to 
the United States, studying at Auburn and,as I have 
been told, also in Union and Princeton Theological Sem- 
inaries. In theology he is known as a rigid conserva- 
tive, holding closely to what American Presbyterians 
call orthodoxy. In his methods he has closely followed 
those of Mr. Dwight L. Moody. He has aself-supporting 
church io the heart of Tukio, with a flourishing Sunday- 
school. He is an earnest, ready speaker and a hard 
worker. He has done what needs yet to be done a great 
deal more in Japan among certain classes —he has made 
labor honorable, In one of the suburbs of the city he 
has established an Industrial Home where he trains 
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young men to support themselves in manual and mental 
labor. In a word, he has shown himself a genuine 
Christian. : 

Tamura has felt very deeply, what it would be good 
for all Japanese to feel in like measure, that Christianity 
cannot be imported to flourish without its root, and that 
one of the first and greatest reforms to be made in Japan 
is in social life and in the position of woman. When in 
America he made special study of our social life, which, 
tho very far from being what it ought to be, is antipo- 
dally different from'that of Japan. Having a fluent pen 
and able to express himself in elegant and forcible 
Japanese and English, he wrote a book on “ American 
Women,” which had a wide sale in Japan and was very 
popular, He admired the home lifeof Ameiica and saw 
in the purification of the home the noblest fruits of the 
religion of Jesusand the highest possibilities of redeemed 
humanity. Like a true Christian Samurai, his blood 
boiled at the representations of his countrywomen in 
such books as those of Pierre Loti and of certain English 
authors whose sensualism and excessive and ill-directed 
flattery have sent thousands of American and European 
young men to Japan for the gratification of their lusts. 
With all its bitter criticism of missionaries, a book like 
that of Yoné Santo could do infinitely less harm to bis 
country than those to which we referred above. 

With the very best intentions, then, and purest mo- 
tives, Mr. Tamura, in 1892 before leaving again for 
America to collect funds for his Industrial School, hop- 
ing to build up another Northfield near Tokio, thought he 
could, with equal grace and good results, write a book 
on the Japanese woman. In his former work he had 
used the women of Japan as his background. Now, he 
would give the reverse view, using the American home 
and woman in perspective. With a lack of worldly wis- 
dom, for which he has been made to suffer keenly, he 
forgot that it was a different thing to be laughing with 
his countrymen at themselves, and especially to laugh 
with foreigners at his own people, Unfortunately, too, 
the book was destined to come out at a time when Japan 
was sufferiog fron one of her most terrible attacks of 
self-conceit and ultra-nationalism. These attacks come 
pretty often, but this last one has been incredibly severe, 
During its paroxyms anything that could be magnified 
into a scapegoat, tho it were but a mantis or cicada, must 
perforce be seized, loaded with execrations and driven 
into the wilderness, bearing not its own sin, but in real- 
ity that of others. 

So, giving the manuscript to his friend, it was by the 
latter duly prepared for publication. Naturally the author 
wanted a wide sale. If the publishers, submitting the 
manuscript to a.literary expert for publication in a par- 
ticular series (Black and White), informed both editor 
and author of the abbreviations of and omissions in the 
substance, and if these two agreed to the publication in 
what seemed to them a mutilated form, who can com- 
plain of the publishers? The matter of publication is 
wholly a business transaction; and if the author and edi- 
tor wanted the book to be religious, or with a distinct 
moral tendency predominant, they should have declined 
the offer of the great New York firm and have gone else- 
where, Nevertheless, it is not at all likely that the au- 
thor expected that his book would prove a bombshell 
that would wound himself more than his enemies. 

We use the word ‘‘enemies” advisedly ; for, let it 
not be forgotten that from the first, as in cases nearer 
home, bitter jealousy and unsleeping enemies bave Leen 
hounding on the persecution of the author, Nor have 
they rested until, by supplying fuel and fanning the 
flames, a great and dignified body of Christians has 
abused authority in the name of Christ. The book 
created intense excitement in Japan, and the translution 
of it into the vernacular was stopped by order of the 
Minister of the Interior. The ebullitions of wrath seemed 
tous comical. The proceedings of indignation commit- 
tees and the Classis, as weil as the diatribes of the native 
press, would have been almost as funny as teapot tem- 
pesis, were it not that along with the mirth must come 
pity and contempt. 

Why? Simply because Mr. Tamura gave the facts ; 
or, as a Japanese lady in Tokio, who knows America by 
long residence and Japan still better, said at once, ‘It 
is the truth, rudely told.” 

Furthermore, the writer, having since 1868 been fa- 
miliar with Japanese ideas and people, digested hundreds 
of Japanese novels, books of etiquet, works of history 
and philosephy, descriptions of social life, codes of laws, 
etc., withal having lived four years in the country, be- 
lieves that Mr. Tamura told the truth, however unwisely. 
Furthermore, lest we might be mistaken, we wrote to 
others, physicians, merchants, teachers, missionaries, 
who had spent from fifteen to thirty years in Japan, for 
their opinion as to the truthfulness of Mr. Tamura’s 
book. We epitomize their unanimous opinion in one or 
two extracts : 

**On the whole, a fair picture of Japanese social condi- 
tions.” ‘Mr. Tamura’s chief fault, unusual frankness, is 
really a merit. He deserves credit for presenting a fairly 
true, instead of an imaginary, picture.” ‘* His persecutors 
have played a fovlish aud silly, even ludicrous, part; their 
rump.s over the book will injure Japan fully as much as 

the book itself could.” 

It is not within the scope of this paper, for lack of 
space, to lay open the realties of Japanese social life. 
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This may come later. The truth is that, as the Rev. J. 
L. Atkinson, of Kobe, says: 


“‘The Japanese critics probably read much matter be- 
tween the lines and assume that American readers know 
2 mach of whatis left unwritten by Mr. Tamara as they 

0. 

Let Mr. Tamura stand to his guns. Less than a gener- 
ation ago all honest and patriotic critics in Old Japan 
had their books put under bans, their manuscrip's and 
publication-plates destroyed, while they themselves were 
left to commit hara-kiri, or die in prison. Oace branded 
as ‘‘ traitors,” ‘“‘enemies of Japan,” etc., they are now 
honored and glorified, and their tombs are built and gar- 
nished by favor, both imperial and popular. The idea 
of. men in the Meiji Era, who are sons of the men who 
overthrew the Tycoon’s despotism—that filled the pris- 
ons of Japan with righteous historians, prophets, schol- 
ars and critics—thus acting against an honest student of 
his country’s social problems is more than surprising, it 
is discouraging. It would be utterly disheartening did 
we not know the splendid quality of the Japanese, and 
much more of the Christian Samurai in listening to 
sober second thought. Meanwhile, no honest critic of 
Japan need lose heart. j ‘ 

If Mr. Gladstone could declare that no nation stood 
more in need of criticism than the English, is ic not bet- 
ter to stand amid the circle of the honest critics than of 
the base flatterers? The Japan of to-day needs nothing 
more than she needs fearless, honest patriotic critics 
such as Mr. Tamura has proved himself. While we have 
Japanese professors who brand German philosophy as 
shallow and pronounce only the psychology and meta- 
physics of the Buddhists and the Japanese worth atten- 
tioa; while we have native young ladies in their com- 
positions telling us that woman has never had her proper 
sphere and that Japan is to put her upon her true pedes- 
tal; as long as we see the amazing attempts of unfledged 
Japanese boys and young men trying to reconstruct 
Christianity and give us final religion and philosophy, 
possibly even peerless Japan may need what Evolution, 
Orthodoxy [Asiatic], Divine Right and various other 
things, dead and alive, need—honest, fearless criticism. 
So long as men like Professor Kumi, of the Imperial 
University, are punished (as he was in 1892) by the Gov- 
ernment for historical research, the author of “ ‘The 
Japanese Bride” may count it nothing strange to be 
branded as a “traitor” and to be wounded with the 
sword snatched from R manism and religious corpora- 
tionism and brandished in the name of Christ. Further- 
more, withuut ecclesiastical accolade he can serve his 
Master, and his country, and his people, until the indig- 
nation be overpast. For we feel sure that as certain 
as the sun shines there will bea grand and noble re- 

action. 

Meanwhile, also, the writer of this article prefers to 
stand outside of the circle of flatterers and advocates 
and keep with the honest critics.- Let Mr. Tamura pub- 
lish his original manuscript unaltered, but with a new 
preface and bide his time; and abate not a jot of 
heart or hope. Japan is great, but Carist and truth are 


greater. 
* Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 
The eterual years of Gud are hers; 
But error wounded writhes with pain 
And dies among her worshipers.” 
Irwaca, N. Y. 
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REMINISCENCES OF GENERAL GRANT. 








BY THE HON, E. D. BASSETT, 
FORMERLY UNITED STATES MINISTER TO Hartt. 





WHEN I returned to the States on leave in September, 
1870, I met the President crossing the Dclaware to: the 
foot of Walnut Street, Philadelphia. It was while the 
San Domingo annexation project was still on foot. His 
quiet dignity and cordiality of manner toward me were 
the same as before. ‘‘ What do they think out in Haiti 
about annexation ; will they want it too?” queried he. 
But he seemed inno way surprised when I told him of 
the bitter opposition to it out there. 

I intimated that I was coming to Washington the next 
day, whereupon he said: ‘* We shall all (meaning him- 
self and the Cabinet) be there Friday noon.” 

I went to the Presidential mansion just after noon on 
the day named, and sent in my card; but I was kept 
waiting some time. Tne Presideat subsequently ex- 
plained that he did not see me sooner because he had 
been obliged to receive two South American Ministers 
who had been waiting several days to present their cre- 
dentials. I thought this explanation an altogevher un- 
usual courtesy. 

To my surprise I was ushered into the Cabinet meet- 
ing room, and the President showed me toa seat at one 
end of the long table at which the Cabinet members sit. 
He jntroduced me to them all. He looked the picture of 
good health, and on that occasion was in quite a jovial 
mood. He drew from his pocket a handful of cigars, and 
was passing them around when Mr. Fish came in. 

‘‘Havea cigar, Governor?’ said the President. ‘ No, 
thank you, Mr. President; I don’t smoke,” replied Mr. 
Fish. ‘Glad to hear it, Governor ; there’il be so many 
more left for me,” said the President, laughing. 

I began now tv feel a little uneasy as to the seat I was 
occupying, as my immediate chief, Mr, Fish, came up and 
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stood over me, tho he was all smiles and as pleasant 4s 
could be, But I was soon relieved by being called aside 
by achief of the Indian Bureau who mistook me for Gen- 
eral Parker! This caused a quiet smile among those 
present, including the President, and I ventured to open 
up matters that had brought me to the White House, I 
asked the President if it was understood that the tem- 
porary protectorate over San Domingo was atan end. 
He repeated the question to Mr. Fish who, in his strong 
voice and direct manner, said: ‘‘ Why, I understand so ; 
the protectorate was established to permit the people of 
that country to express themselves freely on the ques- 
tion of annexation, and that having been accomplished 
the protectorate ends.” ‘I don’t know about that, Gov- 
ernor,” responded the President; ‘‘ how is it, Mr. Secre- 
tary of the Navy?” Mr. Robeson answered that the 
original orders of the Navy on the subject had not yet 
been changed. ‘That's what I thought,” added the 
President ; ‘‘ yes, Mr. Bassett, the protectorace is still in 
force.” 

In speaking of some American claims he again re- 
ferred to Mr, Fish, whosaid : ‘‘ Yes; our citizens contract 
bad bills with these governments, and then want us to 
do the collecting for them.” Mr. Fish was not in favor 
of Govenment interference in individual contract claims 
abroad, unless there was some very flagrant denial of 
justice. In the matter of the reported sale of one of our 
war vessels to President Baez and others, who wished to 
use force against some domestic enemies of Baez and of 
annexation, the President again addressed himself to 
Mr. Robeson who replied that he knew nothing of any 
such sale, and then turning to me he said: ‘‘ No, Mr. 
Bassett, the report is not correct,” and added, laughing: 
** | almost wish it was, tho.” 

He remembered the unpronounceable, polysyllabic 
names of two Dominican envoys who had been sent to 
me secretly by Cabral, the insurgent chief who was pre- 
tendedly against but clandestively in favor of annexa- 
tion, thus adroitly deceiving Senator Summer, and said 
to me: ‘*Mr. Bassett, you can tell them that in case of 
annexation the interests of all concerned will require that 
their wish shall be respected.” The wish was that neither 
Baez nor Cabral but some neutral person should be ap- 
pointed Governor. 

The evening that Imet the President on the Walnut 
Street ferry he turned down Delaware Avenue with the 
passengers going South and was soon lost to view, while 
I turned up Walnut Street and was met on the first cor- 
ner by my daughter and a lady friend who both gave 
me an affectionate greeting. In the Cabinet meeting he 
said to me, stroking his beard : “‘ Mr. Bassett, your family 
are in Philadelphia?” ‘‘ No, President, they are in New 
Haven,” I replied. ‘‘ But some of them arein Phila- 
delphia, aren’t they?’ queried he. ‘‘ Yes, sir, my 
daughter is there,” said I; and then he added, with a fun- 
provoking smile and still stroking his beard : ‘‘ I thought 
so, for I saw two ladies meet you there the other even- 
ing.” 

As I was taking leave of him, he asked me whenI was 
going to return to New York, andI answered, “ This 
evening, sir,” on such a train. ‘‘I may see you there 
then, as I am going by the same train.” 

When I entered his special car Generals Babcock and 
Porter were in it, but they soon retired, and thus I was 
left alone with the President. He asked me totake a 
seat by his side, and we rode thus for hours. He smoked 
incessantly and almost as incessantly talked. He told a 
few good stories, and spoke of some public matters with 
a frankness that I could hardly have expected. For in- 
stance, public attention was just then roused over Mr. 
Motley’s recall from the Court of St. James. The Presi- 
dent stated that the real reason for the recall was that 
Mr. Motley had lived abroad so long that he had ceased 
to be at heart an American. He added that he should 
feel somewhat embarrassed if, as reported that day, Mr. 
Frelinghuysen declined the offer of Mr. Motley’s place. 
Considerable discussion was then rife about Smith, the 
colored cadet at West Point. The President said that 
his own son Frederick had been quite as badly treated 
there asSmith. ‘“‘I have to-day,” said he, “named a 
commission to hear charges of falsehood against Smith, 
I have no doubt of the truth of the charges.” While 
speaking thus of Smith he upheld the principle of sus- 
taining colored cadets at West Point. 

The President also spoke at some length and with a 
tinge of warmth about San Domingo, saying that he had 
sent a confidential message to the Senate setting forth 
somewhat in extenso his view of the benefits that would 
come from annexation, one of which was that it would 
afford a safe outlet for the freedmen of the Gulf States 
should friction arise, as it was sure to, between them and 
their former masters, and another of which was that it 
would tend to the abolition of slavery in the Spanish 
Antillean colonies and finally in Brazil, events which he 
stated it was his special ambition to see brought about 
during his administration. In talking on this subject he 
once rose from his seat and said, with a delicate gesture 
of emphasis: ‘I don’t know, but I think it [annexation] 
will go through.” 

He then referred to colored soldiers and, in answer to 
my questions, said thatin general there is not as much 
difference in the long run as many supposed in the mere 
fighting qualities of the different races, and cited in- 
stances to show that the colored soldiers during our war 
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had on occasions proved more trustworthy than the 
white in certain exposed and difficult positions, only he 
stated, ‘‘ they bad to be well led and have full confidence 
in their officers.” | 

The name of Frederick Douglass having been men- 
tioned, the President said: ‘“‘I have never seenhim. I 
have heard about him often. He must be a very elo- 
quent man and able too. I should like tosee him.” It 
proved afterward tbat few callers at the Presidential 
mansion were more welcome than Mr. Douglass. 

Twice I signified that I had perhaps better retire. 
Each time the President remarked, in his soft and quiet 
tones: ‘‘Oh no; it’s hardly bedtime yet. I guess we'd 
better finish our cigars,” I think we must have been 
near Philadelphia when I finally took leave of him. 

I did not meet General Grant again until October, 
1874. He had in the meantime grown quite stout. 
But his manner toward me was in no way changed. 
My colored friends everywhere were full of enthusiastic 
admiration of him. He had impressed them all just as 
he had impressed me. 

When I returned to the States in 1876, I saw him after 
the Hayes-Tilden election, It was in December, and he 
had just sent his annual message to Congress. He 
seemed to be about the only calm and entirely unruffled 
man in the country. He talked to me quite frankly, but 
with becoming reserve and a deep sense of patriotism, 
of the situation. I was sitting alone with him in his 
office one dark, rainy morning when a door that I had not 
noticed opened, and in came three gentlemen who ap- 
peared to be quite at home there. As was his custom, he 
introduced me tothem. They were the Secretary of War, 
J. D. Cameron, and Generals Sherman and Sheridan. 
The latter seemed in a determined and aggressive mood. 
It soon became apparent that they had come to talk 
over the situation in reference tosome dispositions to be 
taken, and I rose to retire. But the Presidentsignified that 
it would be quite agreeable for me toremain. Inspeaking 
of his recent message he told me that he did not follow 
the example of some of his predecessors in preparing 
that document. He meant he wrote it entirely himself. 

I met him after that many times on the cars, at hotels, 
at his office in New York, and he was always the same 
plain, dignified, courteous, sympathetic gentleman. 

I called on him, by appointment, at his office in New 
York City in the winter of 1882-’83 to consult with him 
in reference to some matters of interest to the colored 
people, 

President Garfield had, almost immediately after his 
inauguration, stated to Frederick Douglass, Ex-Senator 
Bruce and a few other prominent men of color that he 
intended to make it a feature of his administration to 
open a larger field than had theretofore been opened to 
men of their race in all branches of the public service. 
President Arthur had not, during the first few months 
of his administration, developed any particular line of 
action in that respect. The public impression was that 
General Grant would be very influential with the Presi- 
dent. SolIasked him if it was probable that the Presi- 
dent would carry out General Garfield’s purpose as above 
stated. General Grant was somewhat guarded in his 
response. But he said, with a smile: ‘“‘I think Arthur 
is going rather slowly. I would have acted more 
promptly.” 

During the interview he enlarged upon the probable 
early development of Mexico and, having drawn with 
his pencil a diagram, he indicated sections of that coun- 
try which be thought would prove admirably well 
adapted for settlement and occupation by large num- 
bers of Afro-Americans disposed to emigrate. He said 
that it was much more important for them to turn their 
attention in that direction than to think of going in 
great numbers to Africa which he seemed to consider 
quite an impracticable scheme. 

He always appeared to me to have a deep, patriotic 
concern over the condition of things in the South, and 
he frequently spoke on that subject. 

To me he was never the “silent man” that he was so 
often said to be. The fact is that he knew just when to 
be ‘‘silent” and when not tobe. He could talk well when- 
ever he was pleased todo so. Indeed, one characteristic 
often struck me very forcibly ; it was the unerring accu- 
racy with which he could say exactly what he meant. 
On one occasion, in speaking to me of a gentleman in 
public life, a good friend, who was more distinguished 
for his facility of speech than for any other special qual- 
ity, he said: ‘‘Mr. ——is a man of ability—that is, a 
man of considerable ability ; and he can tell so well what 
he does know that he seems to know a great deal more.” 

I speak with the utmost confidence, because I am sure 
that the testimony which these reminiscences bear to 
General Grant’s perfect personal freedom from the tram- 
mels of a nsrrow color prejudice which is a general source 
of embarrassment, even to many good people in this coun- 
try, would be gladly confirmed by hundreds of colored 
men who, like myself, knew him, revered his magnani- 
mous character and his great works in life, and to the 
end will honor his name and cherish his memory. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


> 
> 


It is said that people in England are beginning to ask 
quietly why Jean Ingelow cannot be Poet Laureate. She 
is living quietly in her old home near London and, altho 
seventy-four years old, is still active, 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 


WE have had nearly a year of Congress, a legislative 
year as historic and interesting and as long inthe mutter 
of the session as in the days of our Civil War. Last Au- 
gust, after his inauguration on the fourth of March, Mr, 
Cleveland turned from his work of appointing men to 
offices—a tiresome duty sure tobe received with ingrati- 
tude, because there are never places enough for all the 
people that want them—turned from this work to thatof 
considering the state of the Union, himself Committee of 
the Whole. He remembered the Democratic pledges to 
wipe out Republican legislation, and he called the ex- 
traordinary session that began on August 7th, 1893. Its 
object was to repeal the silver purchasing clause of the 
Sherman Act. The House began the work rather hand- — 
somely considering the split among the Democrats on the 
silver question, and the Republicans looked on, the lead- 
ers among them, notably Mr. Reed, Mr. Burrows, Mr. 
Dalzell and Mr. Boutelle, saying, repeal is not a cure-all ; 
but think so if you choose—we shall not interfere to pre- 
vent. They did not, and with the aid of a closure rule, 
the bill was passed. 

Then the bill went over to the Senate and there began 
a struggle which raged for weeks, because they had no 
closure rule there, and Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, could 
pour forth speeches by the cubic rod, and Mr. Allen, of 
Nebraska, could talk fourteen hours straight along and 
smile atthe end of his speech, with his iron jaw unim- 
paired by the long use to which it had been put. 

Mr. Bland had offered in the House amendment 
after amendment in favor of free silver as fast as he 
could spring to his feet, as they were voted down in 
turn; but even he was suppressed by the clock after a 
certain time. But nothing could suppress the Senate. 
The split was made worse by the fact that several Repub- 
lican Senators were for free silver. The States of the 
extreme West were in agony lest their silver mines 
should not receive proper attention—at least they thought 
they were in agony. For the time they seemed to forget 
that silver mining, except in the State of Nevada, was 
only one of the industries that their Senators represent- 
ed, and they crowded their Senators hard. They would 
not see when the wise ones said, wait for the Tariff bill 
if you want to see the beginning of all trouble. But no- 
body waited except the Senate, and they talked. Aftera 
time it became certain that they must arrive at an under- 
standing or a compromise, and Mr. Gorman went to and 
fro. The real reason of the trouble was not the silver 
purchasing clause; but financial troubles abroad had 
drained our gold, and the threats of the Democratic 
Party to overhaul the Tariff was the reason of the paral- 
ysis in business matters. For nearly three montl:s the 
battle went on, growing more bitter after Mr. G rman 
failed in the compromise he thought at one time he had 
arranged. There is no doubt it was arranged, and then 
Mr. Cleveland managed to crush it; that increased the 
feeling of opposition to the methods Mr. Cleveland had 
used for his purpose. For the President to interfere so 
personally as he did then and after, made a breach be- 
tween him and Mr. Gorman and other members of the 
Democratic Party, which we heard of again, and which 
will, perhaps, never be healed. The Senate was made to 
feel the power of the Executive and to realize most un- 
pleasantly that his power in the matter of appointments 
was great, aud he was willing to use it in favoring his 
own plans. 

The House had been only two weeks with the bill, the 
Senate was nearly three months, During this time Mr. 
Cleveland remained obstinate in his wish that the repeal 
should be without any reference to further legislation in 
the matter of silver. He won at last. The bill passed 
the Senate, largely helped to its majority by Repub- 
lican votes, just as it had been in the House; and 
the President, having-gucceeded in his efforts, signed it 
almost at the moment it was brought to him. Then 
there was, in November, 1893, an adjournment. But 
Mr. Cleveland had begun the work of making enemies, 
so that men were called,even among the Democrats 
themselves, friends or enemies of the party, according 
to their feeling for Cleveland. If they were the friends 
of the President they were the enemies of the party. It 
was a bad beginning for what was to follow when the 
regular session was to open the fourth of December, and 
the Tariff bill was to come up. Mr. William L. Wilson 
had gone to work upon that, as Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee in the House, immediately after 
the repeal bill had gone tothe Senate. He wanted to 
frame a bill in accordance with his views as a teacher of 
theoretical free trade in the Umtversity of West Virginia. 
He worked slowly and carefully ; but his surroundings 
were unfavorable, and the bill was not finally presented 
till January, 1894, 

I have said nothing about our difficulty with the 
President in the matter of Hawaii—not that it is less in- 
teresting, but that it is not of such general interest as 
Tariff and Silver bills are. Mr. Cleveland took the idea 
that his predecessor had been wrong in hearing 
what Hawaii had to say with reference to annexation 
with us and that it behooved him as the next one in the 
executive chair, to turn things about and as he thought 
right them. So we had the spectacle of the chief officer 
of a Republican Government trying to put a queen back 
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on to a rickety throne, where she was not wanted,and speechmaking. The Democrats had determined that 
where he would have to sustain herif he succeeded in re- they would not be accused of causing delay by mere 
-jnstalling her. It was with mingled anger and amuse- speechmaking, and they restrained the members on 
ment that the country looked on at this unique specta- their side as much as they could. Mr. Jones, of 
cle. Mr. Cleveland persevered with the lamentable way Arkansas, had the bill; Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, 
a man of his sort often has, and which his friends think sharp-tempered, an old member to whom every parlia- 
they excuse by saying ‘‘he means well.” Famine and mentary device is known, took charge of the tactics 
pestilence are more to be desired than the works of the on the floor; and on the other side Mr. Aldrich, 
man who “means well”! He had to give it up finally of Rhode Island, led the Republicans, and, with Mr. 
when Mrs. Dominis told Mr, Blount, sent out by Mr. Chandler, of New Hampshire, and Mr. Hoar, of 
Cleveland to investigate the trouble in Hawaii, that she Massachusetts, made the lives of their opponents unhap- 
should kill the men who had overthrowa her Govern- py by their keen assaults upon the bill as a whole, in 
ment. These men were Americans by blood and con- paragraphs or in any shape in which it was presented. 
nections, and to doom them to death was a little more These short, sharp debates were more interesting than 
than Mr. Cleveland could undertake. So, withholding the regular set speeches. The bill went along like the 
as long as he could the official knowledge of his efforis stagecoach of Buffalo Bill. The sugar scandal arose, 
from Congress, the President at last reluc:antly gave up and made the attacks of the hostiles more bitter than 
the struggle and, sending the official correspondence to ever. Mr. MacPaerson, of New Jersey, had “ inadver- 
Congress, washed his hands of his own acts by turning tently” sent a telegram to a broker in New York, saying 
them over to that body and virtually asking it to take that he would take some of the stock of the Sugar 
the responsibility of them. Trust, making some money thereby. The word “ inad- 
Congress met again December 4th, and did very little vertently” is one that will have a hateful sound to Mr. 
because it wanted the Tariff bill which, as I have previ- MacPherson probably for the rest of his life. Other 
ously mentioned, was not forthcoming until January, Senators were accused of having been brought over to 
1894, But so much afraid of it was the Democratic Party, the side of the Trust, and the thing grew to such an 
even after its Chicago platform with the famous para- alarming size that an investigating committee was ap- 
graph calling all men who believe in adecent protection pointed to inquire into the matter, and found out—noth- 
of our own interests thieves and robbers, it was several ing, of course. No doubt there was ground for the 
days before the party afforded a working quorum. They scandal; but nobody will ever be able to say exactly how 
had forty more than a quorum, with theirmembership many Senators, or which ones, were the objects of 
of 216, yet they had to send out the Sergeant-at-Arms to attentions from the Sugar Trust. 
arrest members and compel their presence before they Like the Deadwood coach, still, the bill survived 
finally got to work. Then there wasa hot time, with everything. Taen came the exciting evening before the 
a good deal of personal feeling shown in their re- Fourth of July. It was very hot in the Senate Chamber, 
marks; and if you went to the Capitol and tried to talk but the galleries were full and the vote, as the names 
with an Eastern Democrat you usually found an angry were called, was listened to in the midst of silence. Half 
man foaming with rage and unable to talk on any other an hour before this it had still been uncertain in its fate. 
subject than the way his constituents were to be madeto The two Louisiana Senators with Mr. Irby, of South 
suffer by the Tariff arrangements his own party was try- Carolina, would have voted no, and many thought they 
ing to make. Then it calmed down a little, and some would—Mr. Caffery did, but recalled it and voted ay be- 
free trade converts were made ; and it was then thatthe fore the result was announced. So the bill at last passed, 
inc me tax was added to the bili—one of the faults de- 34 against to 39 in favor of it, Mr. Hill voting with the 
clared to be fatal—to supply in part the deficit of $76,- Republicans. Then came the exciting days of the con- 
000,000, which the Treasury would have to acquire ference between the two Houses. The Representatives 
by some means unknown to the framers of the had no desire to accept a bill which was uarecognizable 
bill, Then the final day arrived, with an invasion —which they had originated and triumphantly passed. 
of spectators so great that women were ad- The Senate was determined that it should b2 that bill 
mitted to the floor of the House, and that with- or nothing. Mr. Cleveland wrotea letter to Mr. Wilson, 
out a special vote to that effect. The galleries advocating a return to the theory of the raw material be- 
were so full that the clock which faces the Speaker on ing admitted free and accusing the Senate of party per- 
the front of the gallery was almost pushed over by the fidy anddishonor. It made him more enemies among 
crowd behind and around it. Mr, Reed and Mr.Crisp his own people. Mr. Gorman answered in a scathing 
spoke first, followed by Mr. Wilson. Mr. Reed made a speech, of three hours in length, showing that the 
speech, philosophical, thoughtful, keen, but not a good President had been consulted in every stage of the 
campaign document. Mr. Crisp spoke as if he were on pill and had been supposed, by his friends in the Senate, 
the stump talking to people from the country in Georgia to be inits favor. The conferees still remained obsti- 
—his speech will probably be made a campaiga docu- nate, but at last, under an arrangement made by 
ment. Mr. Wilson was short, polished,and more in the Speaker Crisp and other members of the House, they 
vein of an appeal to unity in the party than anything agreed to concur in the Senate amendments, thus giving 
else, His remarks closed the speaking, and the voting the latter body a triumph over themselves and the Presi- 
commenced, Only seventeen Democrats voted against dent. The bill was sent to him the day after, and the 
the bill, Wild applause followed the announcement of country waited. Would he sign or veto, or let it become 
the passage of the bill, and the House adjourned for that a law by his inaction? The country, the Senate and the 
day with a feeling that they had glory enough for one House waited: the latter could not adjourn for ten days, 
day. if the President neither signed nor vetoed. The members 
Then the bill went on its way to the Senate—this were very impatient; their work was done and they 
was the second day of February, 1894—and it stayed wanted to get home to their constituents—the Democrats 
with the Senate until the evening of July 3d. Mr. Voor- to explain and apologize, the Republicans to laugh at 
hees was the chairman of the Finance Committee. He theiropponents. The President went to his home at Gray 
was not strong enough to take the work and it fellto the Gables and spent a day ortwo. He went back to Wash- 
sub-committee, headed by Mr. Jones, of Arkansas. ingtonandstilldid nothing. Finally the ten days expired, 
With him were Mr. Mills, of Texas, and Mr. Vest, of and on Tuesday night of the twenty-seventh of August, 
Missouri. The weak point of this committee was that at 12 o'clock, the great Tariff Bill became a law’ without 
they were all three from States where there is com- the consent of the President ; and the next day the two 
paratively little manufacturing, and the inhabitants, Houses of Congress adjourned without delay, the Demo- 
mostly agriculturists, are consumers of manu- crats disappointed and bitter, instead of rejoicing and 
factured goods. They have no practical knowledge hilarious over their Tariff work for the past year. 
of the needs of States which are great manufactur- 
ing centers; but they are men of ability and strength. 
They saw the ‘necessity of conciliating their own party Sine Arts. 
members, like Mr. Smith, Mr. Brice and others, if they AMERICAN ART IMPULSE THROUGH FOR- 
EIGN EYES. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








were going to have victory and not defeat in the matter 
of Tariff legislation. Their duty was to frame a bill 
that Eastern and Western Democrats could unite upon. 
So they made their first effort and brought it before the 
Senate on the twentieth of March. When the Wilson 
bill left the House free raw material had received the 
most attention. When it came to the Senate for action, 
the idea of free raw material had not been treated with 
respect. Coal andiron were to pay a duty, and sugar had 
a tax ofa cent a pound, with an additional tax of a quar- 
ter of a cent on refined sugars. The duty on collars and 
cuffs had been put up to please Mr. Murphy, the Senator 
from New York, until it was nearly as high asin the 
McKinley Bill. To cap the climax, Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, 
brought in a little later 400 additional amendments. 





Our artists have tried so many times more or less suc- 
cessfully—Mr. Twachtman was one of the last aspirants— 
to render the majesty and power and swirl and hight and 
abyss and mist and color of Niagara that a sugges- 
tion made by The Spectator may interest them. Apropos 
of a water color shown by Mr. Alfred Hunt at the 
Spring Exhibition of the old ‘‘English Water Color 
Society,” the critic of The Spectator suggests that it may 
be Nature rather than the artist who is at fault. Perhaps, 
satisfied with the gross quantity of water which she sent 
over the cliff, she neglected the scale in the setting of the 
picture which should prove the enormous mass to the 
vision! This friendly and convenient shield devised by a 
Then for more than three months the Senatorson theother critic should not be forgotten when artists become impa- 
side of the chamber held the bill up to scorn. Mr. Voor- tient with the professors of what they term the parasitical 
hees had made the opening speech, full of bombast and art. j; : bho 
rhetoric, had been teianaben’ oy Me. Allison with a plain, The Spectator, speaking of the Guild Hall Exhibition, 

i i ; ; which brings together every year the old and new of the 
buntnanplitte aries of poumante 6 Se, of Ba Sauk English school, asserts that no one in England knows how 
had entered upon a determined persecution of the in- to paint with the exception of Mr. Whistler. 
come tax, with Mr, Smith, of New Jersey. For the rest 


Democra Sena “ Dignity of conception and a beautiful use of his medium sit 
othe tic tors, however, there was little upon him as if he were a contemporary of Gainsborough,” 
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Such is the influence of a great school that an ordinary 
man inthe day it holds sway reflects its influence and 
paints well. But the condition of the English school is such 
at the present time that a man of the greatest natural 
gifts, like Sir John Millais, falls to levels impossible to an 
artist living in a great epoch. 

“ The knowledge and critical standard of a great school sus- 
tains the one ; the other caught fire from the great inspiration of 
Rossetti but fell away tothe general standard.” 

Poor Sir John Millais suffers many things of the English 
critics. One of them does him up in allegory as a ‘‘Michael- 
mas Goose.”” The critical concensus seems to be that he 
sold his art birthright fora title and asquirarchy where he 
could shoot his own grouse. Mr. Watts is done up in a 
phrase as a man who remembers what pictures were, who 
is still haunted by Venetian breadth and splendor. In Sir 
Frederic Leighton’s work the chocolate box chromo is said 
to contend with the Elgin marbles. Mr. Herkomer’s work, 
the critic thinks strong character drawing in coarse color 
and paint. Mr. Orchardson toils to explain his title. Mr. 
Alma Tadema shows a breadth of “‘amazing piece work.” 

“It is only in Mr. Whistler's picture that the fusion of beauti- 
ful method and dignified vision is complete.” 

Then is it because Mr. Whistler was born in America and 
studied in France that he is the best English painter ? 

Also an English critic says that the most surprising 
work iu the Royal Academy is the very large lunette and 
part of the ceiling which Mr. John S. Sargent has executed 
for the public library of Boston. It is like to give rise to 
a great divergence of opinion, but there is no question as 
to the great amount of thought and labor which the artist 
has devoted to its production. He has adopted the archa- 
isms of Egyptian and Assyrian art. And, apparently for 
the purpose of producing an effect of barbaric splendor, 
he has introduced amidst the most brilliant coloring 
gilded ornaments in high relief and in some parts jewels. 
The large symbolic figures are grandly designed, and every 
part of the composition shows originality of conception 
and great imaginative power. Mural decorations on a 
large scale can only be judged when seen asa whole and 
in the place for which it was designed. If the effect of the 
part of the work under present discussion is bewildering 
and ratber bizarre it is, to some extent, attributable to the 
fact that it is only a fragment and it is seen too near. 

It seems strange that such lovers of light and color are 
willing to work in London; but it is said that this year 
they had nothing to complain of in the way of fog. The 
light was so perfect all the winter and early spring that 
painters were a month more advanced with their pictures 
than was their wont. It is a curious fact that London 
light when it is good is better than elsewhere, owing to its 
whiteness and freedom“from giare. London painters say 
the glaring sunlight of the Riviera and the strong blue sky 
give cold reflections which compare extremely unfavorably 
with the white light of London. 

The Barye monument recently unveiled in Paris is very 
gratifying to his American admirers, who supplied the 
greater part of the fund for its erection. M. Bonnat, who 
is himself a great admirer of Barye and possesses one hun- 
dred of the choice bronzes which bear his name, writes: 

* It is one of the finest and most original monuments in Paris.” 

Mr. G. A. Lucas suggested the monument, and subscrip- 
tions were solicited in Paris and an exhibition of Barye’s 
work was opened in May, ’89, at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
followed by one in November, ’89, at the American Art 
Galleries in New York. Supplementing the latter collec- 
tion was a collection of the paintings by Barye’s personal 
fricnds, or artists of similar artistic temperament— Millet, 
Corot, Rousseau, Troyon, Daubigny, Delacroix, Decamp 
and Gericault This exhibition, under the presidency of 
Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, one of the earliest appreciators 
of Barye (through whom the collection of Barye bronzes 
were secured for the Corcoran Art Gallery) will long be 
remembered in the art annals of New York, and the 
greater part of the sum required for the monument came 
from this New York exhibition. The monument is situ- 
ated at the end of the Isle of St. Louis in the Seine. From 
its site are visible Barye’s house, No. 4 Quai des Celestines, 
the monument of the Bastile with his famous bas relief of 
the lion, and the Jardin des Plantes where he pursued his 
indefatigable studies of animals. Bernier was the archi- 
tect, Barrias the sculptor. Its crown is a colossal bronze 
reproduction of Barye’s ‘‘Theseus Conquering the Centaur,” 
double the size of the original in the museum of Puy. On 
each side of the surbase, also in marble, are reproductions 
of his ‘‘ Order and Force Crushing Anarchy,” and in front 
is a reproduction in bronze of his “‘Lion and Serpent”? 
from the Tuilleries Garden. In the pedestal of the central 
figure is a bas relief of the sculptor by Marqueste. The 
inscription relates that the monument was erected by 
friends and admirers in France and America. 

Gustave Geffroy, the independent and graceful critic of 
the Journal, in his notes on “Le Salon des Champs 
Elysées,’’ says: 

The foreign contingent is also present and the free and grace- 
ful handling of the greater part of these sojourners in France is 
one of the features of this Salon. The reasons for this light and 
brilliant execution have been often discussed, and I can only 
poiut out Messrs. Titcomb, Newberry, Denovan, Forbes, etc. 

Of Mr. Whistler at the Champ-de-Mars, he says: 

Suddenly among the paintings in these rooms comes a sensa- 
tion of adominating art, vf a will wrestling with nature, of an 
extreme love for tangible things. In three frames appear three 
sea views, and immediately the name of Whistler comes to the 
mind. They arenot commonplace scenes to which the artist in- 
vites’us, these harmonies, these distant effects of light, these 
colors melting into shade. This time, across the light-filled 
atmosphere of day, Whistler has seen the summer-sea in move- 
ment, its mauve waves with silver lights under pale blue skies, 
off the coast of Brittany. It is the appearance of the element 
itself, of water heavy and fluid, which rolls—one mass—ia space. 
The continuous movement is felt, is communicated, the force of 
currents is revealed, the waves crested with foam undulate with 
large rhythm,the boats rise and hide with the ebband flowof the 
wave. Thus the sea stretches out, the wind hollows it, the 
heavens are unfurled and no one can say how this sorcery ig 
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evoked, by what prodigy of art Nature affirms he? presence in 
the narrow limits of three canvases, which suffice to evoke, 
under barmonious light, the blue depths of the sea. Nor is that 
all Whistler's exhibit. He shows three portraits: green and vio- 
let, browa and gold, black and gold. . . . The third, the 
chef @euvre, the portrait of M. Montesquiou, is an entire tale of 
character, of dandyism, of intellectual taste. It isan art of keen 
truth, of sovereign elegance and authority. 
New Yoarx Crry. 








Sanitary. 


TYPHOID IN ICE, AND IN CONTAMINATED 
EARTH. 


EVERYBODY interested in sanitary matters easily recalls 
the epidemic of typhoid fever in Montclair, N J., which 
was demonstrated to have been diffused through an in- 
fected milk supply. This was only last winter, and it may 
be supposed that the people of that vicinity are alert in 
regard to the matter, and undoubtedly the town is in a 
better sanitary condition than it has been heretofore; yet 
now another onset of this terrible disease has fallen upon 
the town, as appears in the following item from the New 
York Sun of August 9th: 

“Seventeen persons are now ill with typhoid fever in this town 
and its neighborhood. The disease, according to the local chemist, 
D. H. Baldwin, is probably partly due to the artificial ice that is 
sold here by a Bloomfield dealer, who gets it from Paterson. 
One-half of a large cake was melted and analyzed by Mr. Bald- 
win. Hereported that the water contained ‘nitrogeneous or- 
ganic matter in a state of active decomposition.’ 

“The water used in the town is a mixture of Pequanac and 

Montclair well water in the proportion of five parts of the furmer 
to one of the lattes, and is far from being cold and palatable at 
this season. The useof artificial ice and the water is alleged to 
be the cause of some of the typhoid and many of the dysentery 
cases.” 
It is a thoroughly mistaken notion, that freezing destroys 
all bacteria; and to show why the Montclair people sbould 
let ice that affords such a “nitrogenous” residuum as 
Mr. Baldwin reports, severely alone, we will quote a few 
lines from Dr. T. Mitchell Prudden whose articles on ‘“‘ Ice 
and its Dangers,’”’ have become classic and of world-wide 
repute. 

“There are a few diseases common among us, the most impor- 
tant of which are consumption and typhoid fever, which are 
caused by the presence and action in the body of certain well- 
defined and well-known species of bacteria. These diseases 
never occur except under the influence of these particular forms 
of germs. And the reason why consumption and typhoid fever 
continually occur is because certain of us get some of these bac- 
teria in the living condition into our bodies, where they grow an i 
induce the disease. All persons are not alike susceptible to the 
action of these bacteria naturally or at all times, so that they, 
doubtiess, not infrequently gain access to our bodies without 
producing ill effects. Now every intelligent person knows, or 
ought to know, that water polluted with sewage is not a proper 
thing to drink ; and while there may be other causes which ren- 
der it unwholesome, the cause which we know most about is the 
presence of certain forms of disease-producing bacteria. This 
knowledge is what has led to the construction for large towns of 
expensive systems of water supply, whose reservoirs are situated 
at considerable distances, where, presumably, no sewage con- 
tamination is possible. If we can be certain that the water from 
onr city supplies cannot contain sewageof human or animal ex- 
cretions of any kind, we are pretty safe so far as our present 
knowledge gues in giving ourselves little concern about the 
number of bacteria which it may contain. . . . A great deal of 
careful experiment has shown that water in freezing largely 
expels its coarser visible contaminations, and also that a large 
preportion of the invisible bacteria which it contains may be 
destroyed, even as many as ninety per cent.” 

Itis in that wicked remnant of ten per cent. that slum- 
ber boundless potentialities of mischief, 

“dormant it is true, but ready at the touch of warmth, and in 
the presence of their food, to start on a career of growth and 
multiplication to which the increase in the world’s poptlousness 
since the old Ice age faded is but a poor and halting compar 
ison.” 

Experiments made at the Lawrence, Mass., station bave 
demonstrated that freezing water containing the bacillus 
of typhoid fever for twenty-four days, did not destroy it, 
and so people who fancy that “ice pumfies itself by freez- 
ing,’’ are under a mischievous delusion: moreover, there 
is reason to believe that the typhoid bacillus forms spores 
—seeds—tbo they can be discerned only by the most pow- 
erfu! objectives; but the seed will survive long after the 
parent bacilius has perished, and it is, perhaps, in this 
fur that the beginnings of some of the ‘‘ mysterious” out- 
breaks of typhoid have had their inception. As it takes 
10,000 of the bacteria, placed end to end, to make one inch, 
it can be perceived only in thought how very small are the 
spaces through which the spores can pass, and seeds are 
very tough resistant organisms. These, if in the earth, 
might be borne long distances by currentsof ground water. 

In the following succiuct history of an outbreak of ty- 
phoid in Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1872, there are several 
‘morals’ for the enlightened sanitarian. A person who 
had been away from bis home ws immediately attacked 
on his return with typhoid fever, and of course everyoudy 
felt that he had acquired the disease abroad, This was in 
June; avother case followed in the same house in July, 
and two more cases, mild and of short duration, in August. 
It is to be noted that 1872 was prehistoric time as far as 
any exact kuowledge of bacteria was concerned, and no- 
body then understood the true method of destroying the 
bacillus typhosus. Accordingly the dejections of these pa 
tients were cast into the Furlen Brook, flowing near. This 
house was not in the village, but a mile and a half above 
it. The village had had no epidemic of typhoid for fifty- 
eight years. It had 780 inhabitants living in ninety houses, 
and the generality of the people were supplied by water 
from a public well, which distributed water through a 
wooden pipe to four public pumps, while six houses had, 
each, 1ts own private well. Tnere was an area of land near 
the public well which required an annual irrigation from 
the Furlen Brook ; and, while the irrigation was going on 
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im this year. the water of the public well became so repul- 
sive in smell and taste that many people abandoned its 
use. On the seventh of August ten persons in the thickly 
settled village were attacked with typhoid fever, from the 
seventh to the sixteenth there were fifty-seven fresh cases, 
before the twenty-eighth, 100. In all, before the epidemic 
ceased, 180 persons were attacked, of whom eight died. It 
was shown that no persons in the families using 
the private wells had the fever: but two persoss, who in 
times of absence from home had partaken of the water, were 
attacked. Of course the indications were that the well had 
been contaminated, and it did not take a long time to de- 
cide just how it had been brought abont. In 1862 a hole 
had appeared in the earth that bordered the brook a little 
below the house where the first case of fever occurred. and 
at the bottom of this hole was running water, apparently 
fed by the brook higher up. The brook was led into this 
hole, and in an hour was streamirg out at the well, demon- 
strating a long suspected underxround connection be- 
tween the brook and the well nearly a mile away. The 
hole was filled and all went on as before. In 1872, after the 
cessation of the epidemic, this hole was reopened und salt 
thrown in. It soon made its presence known in the well. Of 
course then there was a direct mode of contamination. and 
there was nothing to hinder typhoid germs from finding 
their way downward from the surface of the soil through 
the interstices of the earth, helped onward by rains. 

The commission who made the inve-tigation concluded 
that the contaminated water of the brook had found its 
way to the well, haviag passed through the ground, and 
retaining its vitality for certainly more than a mile. The 
Lawrence investigators demonstrated that the bacillus 
could withstand twenty-five davs of fréezing, and a jour- 
ney of 675 miles in river water, and the Swiss experience 
showed it could outlive a journey of a mile underground. 
Disintection—thorough in the sick-room, or instunt cre- 
mation—should be applied to the germs that come from a 
typhoid patient. Thus only no risk is taken. 








Science. 


Tue fall coloring of leaves is now attributed to a 
rapid change of temperature between day and night, and 
in some unexplained way tbe coloring results from a 
condition in the struggle for life. The perfectly healthy 
leaf meets with a sudden check, and the “ flush,” is, ina 
measure, the result of the reaction. This is the popular 
expression of the more technical explanation of the pbe- 
nomena. As acquired characters are conceded to be liable 
to become hereditary this postulate is carried into discus- 
sions on the origin of bright flowers on Alpine summits. 
In these regions bright colors preponderate, The +truegle 
for life here is severe, not merely in the rapid alternations 
of temperature and other meteorological conditions, but in 
the scantiness of the soil and other difficulties in the way 
of obtaining food. On the other hand it is noted that in 
countries where the conditions of growth are equable, and 
temperature and other climatic points in a measure unva- 
rying, bright colors in either flowers or foliage are com- 
paratively rare. The colored species are chiefly epiphytes 
like orchids or Tillandsias—plants which have to do their 
best to live on the little that may collect on tree-trunks or 
rocks, or are struggling for some needed elements in water, 
swamps or woodland shade. A recent autbor draws a 
comparison in this respect between a collection of dried 
plants examined simultaneously from Mount Ararat and 
from Mexivo, the former having gay coloring and mostly 
of brilliant hues, while the Mexicans were generally of a 
sordid tint, with few of any color to attract. In the 
more hilly portions of Mexico, however, it is different 
The number of bright colored flowers seem everywhere. 
to increase with altitude, 


..--The Connt of Paris, besides being eminent as a his- 
torian and an authority on military tactics, is a close stu- 
dent in many branches of intelligeuce. He is particularly 
fond of botany. He receutly sent from Seville to the Lin- 
nzan Society of London a communication on the branch- 
ing of a pine cone, in a somewhat similar manner toa pive- 
apple—that is to say, with the growth of leaves and a cen- 
tral branch from the apex of the cone. Oae of the Cenifer- 
ous family, the well-known larch, occasionally does this; 
but it is rare in other branches of the family. The case in 
question was of the Italian stone pive, Pinus pinea, the 
large, imported cones of which are often seen 1n our con- 
fectionzry stores. A remarkable circumstance in this case 
was that the branch or sprout continued to grow for two 
months after the Count gathered the cone. The deduction 
from these cases is that a cone is formed from a branch 
which is so modified that what would be true leaves are 
transformed into the scales of the cone, and the seeds are 
formed from axillary buds. These extra growths are re- 
garded as strenzthening this conception of the real nature 
of cone growth. 





...-Mr. William Strong writes us from Kalamazoo, 
Mich. : 


In THE INDEPENDENT of August 16th, page 8, under “ Science,” 
is areference to a paper by Professor Ryder, read before the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, in which he states 
how he believes the Japanese produce their double-tailed gold- 
fishes, which is “ in some way” by shaking or disturbing the eggs 
of the normal species. 

In the hatching troughs of the country embryos of abnormal 
fishes are not rare. In the Science Observer, Vol. V, No. 1.. are 
twenty-seven figures of such monstrosities, obtained through 
the fish commissioners of New York, Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. a 

These show the little fellows with two heads and one tail, two 
heads and two tails, two equally developed, two unequally de- 
veloped, and sometimes three of these, and attached to the same 
yolk. As Prof. Alex. Agassiz never found one such as these in 
all his collection of eggs at sea the conclusion is that the eggs 
being taken by force when im mature, the spermatazoa are not 
obliged to enter at the micropyle, but may enter at several 
places forming two or more embryos. 
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.-» Lt has been found after an examination of the eyes 
of 180 domestic cats, as well as the eyes of the Felide in 
the Zoological Gardens of London, that the natural shape 
of the pupil in Felis is circular. Altho under various de- 
grees of light one might get every shape from the circle 
through all degrees of oval to a perfectly vertical line, yet 
ins illations of atropin or cocain solutions caused every 
pupil to become a true circle. 


..--The Icelandic scientist, Th. Thorodssen, is at present 
eng»ged in a very interesting series of geological observa- 
tions on his native island, for which he has received gener- 
ous government support. The special object of his study 
is the sands and glaciers in the district of Austur-Skapta- 
fell and the great glacier Vatnajikuil, in the southeastern 
part of Iceland. 


....A living specimen of the largest and most deadly 
snake known (Ophinphagus elaps) has been added to the 
Zoological Gardens of London. It grows twelve to four- 
teen feet in length, and is hooded like the Cobra. It occurs 
in India, Burma and in the East Indian archipelago, 
living in forests and jungles and readily climbing trees. 








Charities. 


ALL the different charities of this city have suffered 
from the general business depression, and among them 
none, perbaps, more than the Barefoot Mission, carried on 
by the Italian boy, Tello d’Apery. In the September 
number of the Sunny Hour he calls attention to the straits 
in which they have been placed in his own peculiarly at- 
tractive, straightforward style. He says that he bas on 
hand shoes for another mouth or six weeks and money 
enongh to run his little monthly for a couple of months 
more, but that is all; and he bas not money enough to 
mend all the shoes that be has on hand. Some are so bad 
that a patch to mend the others cannot be got out of them, 
and on a good many he has had to pay expressage, which 
takes a good share of the reserve fund. Altogether the 
outlook i3 pretty gloomy, and he feels very sad. For five 
years or more, he says, he has tried in every way to push 
his paper so it might furnish profit enough to mend all the 
shoes that were worth mending and buy others. He has 
turned in all he has made on his bouk. and his parer ts have 
sacrificed time, strength and money ; and now he is almost 
in despair. He does not want, however, to give up without 
one more struggle. He has a sort of feeling that somehow 
he has failed to make the Sunny Hour all that it ought to 
be, and gently reminds the readers that he has been ham- 
pered by the fact that he never could afford to pay for 
stories, so he could not muke it like the other children’s 
papers; still he is very anxious to know wherein 1t can be 
bettered and how the circulation can be helped, so he re- 
quests most earnestly that every person who reads the 
paper will write a letter giving ideas on the subject. We 
wish there was space to print the whole of the editorial so 
attractive in its simplicity and straightforwardness. We 
cannot but feel that the mission which fur five years has 
done so much wil! not now be allowed to fail, but that 
sufficient funds will be forthcoming to carry it on through 
the winter, when there is so much need of it. 





....The will of the late Mrs. Celinda Whiteford, of Bal- 
timore, makes the following be quests: Catholic University 
of America, $50,000 to endow a professorsbip, to be known 
as the “James Whiteford Chair,” in memory of Mrs. 
Whiteford’s husband; St. Agnes’ Hospital of Baltimore, 
$50,000, to build a wing to the present inst'tu'ion ; Litile 
Sisters of the Poor, $10,000; Associated Professors of Loy- 
ola College, $10,000; St. Joseph’s Passionist Retreat, Balti- 
more County, $10,000 ; Cardinal Gibbons, $10,000; Cardinal 
Gibbons, $10,000, for St. Mary’s Courch at Govanstown ; 
the Right Rev. Thomas McGovern, Bishop of Harrisburg, 
$5,000 for St. Patrick’s Church, at York, Penn.: St. Jo- 
seph’s House of Industry, Baltimore, $5,000 ; City Hospital, 
Baltimore, $5,000; St. Josepn’s General Hospital, Kalti- 
more, $5,000; Carmelite Sisters, of Baitimore, $5,000; St. 
Vincent’s Infant Asylum, $5,000; Oblate Sisters of Provi- 
dence, $5,000; Particular Council of the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, $5,000 ; House of the Good Shepherd, $5,000 ; 
Sisters of Bon Secour, $5.000. The second codicil directs 
that out of the money realized from the sale of Mrs. White- 
ford's dwelling the executors pay Curdinal Gibbons $10,- 
000 for the use of St. Mary’s (hurch, Govanstown, in addi- 
tion to the bequest in the will. 


...-The will of the late Arthur Rotch, of Boston, the 
well-known architect, gives more thau $100.000 to pubiic 
andcharitable purposes, To Abbott Lawrence Rotch ard 
William Caleb Loring, his trustees, he gives $25,000 in 
trust to pay the income to his aunt, Joanna Rotcb, of Mil- 
ton, during her life, and at her death the whole of the prin- 
cipal is to go to the Massacnusetts Charitable Eye and 
Eur Infirmary. The Boston Children’s Aid Society re- 
ceives $5,000; the Boston Architectural Club $5,000, for 
the purchase of books and collections ; the trustees of the 
Museum of Fine Arts $25,000; the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology $40,000. To the president and fellows of 
Harvard College is given $25,000 for the use of the Law- 
rence Scientific School in the formation and maintenauce of 
a department of architecture. 


....By the will of the late Miss Hannah W. Patterson, 
$100,000 was bequeathed for the erection of a public library 
in Westfield, N. Y., in honor of her parents. Miss Patter- 
son was a daughter of the late Hon. Geo. W. Patter- 
son, familiarly known as Governor Patterson, who was 
for fifty years a tesident of Westfield, and much of 
the time prominent in affairs of the State and nation. 
During her lifetime Miss Patterson aided largely in the 
support of a long list of wo:thy but unfortunate people. 
Ino a letter to her brother, Geo. W. Patterson, she made re- 
quest that the same aids should be continued, but shielded 
the recipients from the unpleasantness of being named in 
a will which would become public property. 
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School and College. 


MANUAL training is becoming a fixed fact in European 
education. In Germany especially it has spread rapidly. 
According to the statistics recently collected by the Ger- 
man Association for Boys’ Manual Training, the German 
Empire now contains 328 such schools. Of these 126 are 
purely manual training schools, 9 are in connection with 
higher educational institutions, 40 in connection with pub- 
lic schools, 12 in connection with normal colleges, and 141 
in connection with public institutions of various kinds. Of 
these 16 per cent. are managed by special societies for 
manual training, 22 per cent. by other associations, 24 per 
cent. by local corporations, 21 per cent. by State authori- 
ties, 5 per cent. by Church authorities, and 10 per cent. by 
private individuals. The average attendance was 14,215 
pupils. In other European lands the system is even more 
widely spread. Sweden had, in 1890, about 1,600 estab- 
lishments of this kind, especially in connection with 
public schools, to which the State contributed annually 
nearly $50,000. In Norway the Sléjd is obligatory in all 
city schools and normal colleges, and elective in country 
schools. In Denmark the Government supports manual 
schools to the extent of about $4,000 each year. In Finland 
manual training is obligatory since 1866 in the normal col- 
leges and in both city and country schools. Since 1890 
manual training has been elective in England, and since 1882 
it has been obligatory in France. In 1890 it had been intro- 
duced in 20,000 schoo]s of France. In Paris alone fully 40,000 
children took part in this instruction, the city contribut- 
ing to this purpose 486,000 francs. In other countries, not- 
ably Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, Russia and 
Italy, the movement in this direction has been advancing 
constantly. Austria has now more than 100 schools of this 
kind, of which 2 are in connection with universities, 5 in 
connection with normal colleges, 25 in connection with or- 
dinary colleges, and the rest in connection with public 
schools.. 


....-The summer school of Cornell University, was at- 
tended by nearly 300 students, many of whom were public 
school teachers fitting themselves for a more intelligent 
prosecution of their school work. The school had its origin 
in a private enterprise of a few professorsand instructors 
in 1892, whose courses were attended by 80 persons. Last 
year the attendance rose to 169, which was so encouraging 
that the University decided to conduct the school under 
its own auspices. Work in the summer session is now 
allowed to be counted toward the regular university de- 
gree. 


....-The Ohio Wesleyan University has just received a 
donation of $50,000. The giver is Dr. Chas. E. Slocum, a 
physician of Defiance, O., who is a graduate of the Fort 
Edwards Institute, and of the Jefferson Medical College. 
He attended the Ann Arbor Chemical Laboratory, and took 
as resident student his degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Pennsylvania. It is expected that steps 
will be taken for the immediate erection of the library, 
which will be a fireproof building. 








Personals. 


It is said that in order to commemorate the marriage 
of his eldest daughter, the Grand Duchess Xenia, the Czar 
has issued a ukase directing the foundation of a new edu- 
cational and training institute for women of noble fami- 
lies who may not have the necessary means of bringing up 
their children, and in order that they may “ receive a pri- 
vate general education, and, under the direction of experi- 
enced teachers, may obtain such practical knowledge as 
renders woman useful to her own family, and enables the 
members of hersex who may not possess the happiness of 
family life to make an honest living in these times of de- 
mand for female labor.” The paiace of the late Grand 
Duke Nicholas has been given up for the new institute, 
and the sum of 400,000 rubles has been assigned for effect- 
ing the necessary structural alterations, while 500,000 
rubles will be devoted to the creation of a pension fund 
for the teachers and empfoyés of the institute. A further 
sum of 125,000 rubles for the maintenance of the establish- 
ment will be paid annually from the funds of the Im- 
perial Treasury. 





...-The Tarsney family are somewhat noted in politi- 
cal life. There are three brothers. Adjutant-General 
Tarsney, of Colorado, of the tar-and-feathers episode ; Con- 
gressman Tarsney, of Missouri, who opposed the Caucus 
action of the Democrats on the Senate bill, and Tim Tars- 
ney, for several years a member from Michigan. The story 
is told of the last one that when sent at one time to a Con- 
necticut city for a campaign speech he was introduced 
with even more than the usual flights of oratory. The 
chairman, after dwelling upon his great deeds for the na- 
tion and telling how his name had become a household 
word throughout the land, leaned over and wnispered, 
‘* What is your name, sir?’ Upon receiving the answer, 
he continued, *‘ 1 now have the most gratifying pleasure 
ofintroducing to you Congressman Larceny.” 

....Princess Therese, the only daughter of the Prince 
Regent of Bavaria, is a fine scholar and a great traveler. 
She has made journeys, in the interest of scientific discov- 
eries, in Eastern Europe, North and South America. Asa 
consequence, she has been made a member of several 
learned societies in Germany—an honor rarely granted a 
lady in the Fatherland. Her finds and discoveries were 
recently placed on public exhibition in Munich, filling two 
rooms in the City Hall building. They are ali in the de- 
partments of ethnology and natural science. 


-.-.President Harper, of the University of Chicago, is 
very fond of music and is an accomplished musician. It is 
said that he at one time thought of making it his life 
study; and, notwithstanding the great amount of work he 


performs, he finds time for his music. At Chautauqua 
say he surprised the audience by his skill on the cor- 
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THE STRIKE INVESTIGATION. 


THE strike investigation closed its sessions at Chicago 
on the 30th, to reassemble in‘ Washington on September 
26th, when it will receive any communications bearing on 
the settJement of the difficulties that come between labor 
and capital, and hear any witnesses who may desire to tes- 
tify. After that it may conclude to call further witnesses 
to supplement any such testimony, but that will be left for 
decision at that time. So far 107 witnesses have been heard, 
and about $1,500 out of the $5,000 appropriated has been 
expended. Almost the entire testimony has been volun- 
tary, only a few persons having been called on subpoena. 
With regard to the results, nothing as yet has been defi-_ 
nitely stated. There is a very general impression that the 
Commission will recommend the creation of a State Board 
of arbitration to judge between employer and employé, 
also the licensing of engineers, conductors and firemen, 
and will urge the cultivation of a kindly feeling between 
wage-earners and those for whom they labor. 

The first witness, and the one about whom the most of 
interest centered, was George M. Pullman. He read a 
pretty full statement with regard to the town of Pullman. 
He stated that the object was the establishment of a com- 
munity for workingmen which would enable them to live 
in harmonious relations with the company, whose relations, 
however, to the tenant, were simply those of a landlord. 
The basis of profit, he stated, was six per cent. per annum, 
The company did not sell property because it did not wish 
objectionable characters to establish themselves in the town. 
The capital of the company was stated to be $36,000 000, on 
which an eight per cent. dividend is paid. With regard to 
the question of reducing the rents when the wages were 
reduced, he said that they had not done so inasmuch as the 
department was entirely separate and only about a third 
of their men weretenants. They could not reduce the rent 
of the others, and did not see any reason for reducing these. 
Furthermore, so little income was coming from them they 
could not afford to reduce them. Whenasked whether the 
company could not, while declaring a dividend of $2,800,- 
000, give its employés some benefit from that by continuing 
at least if not raising their wages, he replied that the 
reasons for reducing wages were purely a matter of busi- 
ness as the manufacturing department was losing money. 
To raise the wages of men in a department that was los- 
ing money was simply to give them so much money, and 
that was, he thought, unwise. 

He referred to the bidding for contracts under the cost of 
construction. He had bid for an order of 55 cars at $300 to 
$400 below the cost, and on a lot of 250 cars at a loss of $15 
on each car, preferring to do this rather than see the shops 
closed. Others had done the same, as was proved by the 
fact that on the first lot the next bid was only $24 higher 
than his, and on the second lot the bid was only $1 a car 
higher than his. With regard to showing the books he 
said that they were open at any time, but the men had not 
tried to see them. With regard to the relations of the land 
company to the other branches of the enterprise he said 
that they were practically one, inasmuch as the stockhold- 
ers were almost thesame. The business, however, of each 
was kept entirely distinct. He was asked whether his own 
wages as president and those of the other officers of the 
company were reduced. He replied that they were not, for 
if they had been reduced the officers might have left. 

Second Vice President Wickes supplied a number of de- 
tails which Mr. Pullman had been unable to give. He said 
that many of the statements of the strikers were untrue ; 
in regard to the wages paid, he submitted a table taken 
from the books which showed a rate of wages much higher 
than those submitted by the strikers. With regard to col- 
lecting the rentals, he said the custom was to pay the 
wages every two weeks in the form of checks, one for the 
amount of the rent and one for the balance of the wages. 
The payment of rent, however, was optional; and during 
the hard times many had paid only one dollar every two 

weeks, while many had paid nothing. When asked wheth- 
er it would not be a good plan to increase the wages in 
prosperous years, regulating them by the amount of busi- 
ness done by the employers, he said he did not think that 
plan would work well; it would have a tendency to slip- 
shop business methods. They go into the market for men 
as well as materials; everything is regulated by the law 
of supply and demand. As to the relations between the 
company and the men in the matter of grievances, he said 
they dealt with them as individuals; their policy was not 
to recognize unions; that in his judgment the men had no 
right to organize for the redress of grievances ; if they did 
not want to work for wages that were offered they could 
go somewhere else. 

Among other testimonies were those of the superinten- 
dents of some of the roads who gave the amount of dam- 
age as follows: The Chicago and Alton $286,360, Lake 
Shore $5,164, Chicago, Burlington and Quincy $115,000, 
Chicago and Northwestern $572,690, Illinois Central $740,- 
000, Chicago and Erie $115,376, Santa Fé $505,036. Gen. 
Nelson A. Miles testified that he was not present at the 
meeting of the general managers and had not conferred 
with them inany way. He denied saying that he “‘ had 
broken the backbone of the strike,” but admitted saying 
‘*we have broken the backbone of the opposition to the 
Federal Government.” 


...-Both Houses of Congress adjourned on the twenty- 
eighth of August. All interest had died out, but some lit- 
tle excitement was created by a letter from President 
Cleveland to Representative Catchings, in which he scored 
the Tariff Bill even more fiercely than he did in the Wilson 
letter. Soon after, he left Washington for a rest at Buz- 
zard’s Bay. Secretary Carlisle has been besieged with re- 
quests as to the interpretation of the Tariff Law in regard 
to goods in bond and goods arriving just at the close of the 
old tariff, the bounty to the beet sugar manufacturers, etc, 
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It os thought that the bounty for the current year will be 
paid. 


---- Terrible forest fires have been raging in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Several villages, it is reported, 
have been destroyed. The loss of life has been estimated 
at 400. Multitudes besides have been severely burned, 
while thousands have been left homeless. The greatest 
loss has been in Minnesota. Forest fires have been raging 
also in many place in the Eastern States. 





----Two more Police Captains and three under officers 
have been dismissed from the force in this city by the 
Commissioners for protecting disorderly houses and levy- 
ing blackmail on merchants. One of the captains an- 
nounces that he will appeal to the courts. 


.-.. The Constitutional Convention at Albany decided to 
separate the question as to separate times for municipal 
and national elections from that in regard to home rule 
for cities, and there is every probability that the former 
will be passed. 


..-.Governor Waite, of Colorado, has been arrested on the 
charge of unlawfully opening and retaining a private let- 
ter, and conspiring against the character of a woman. 


....Congressman Wilson has been renominated in West 
Virginia, and in a strong speech has declared his purpose 
to continue the fight for free raw materials. 


..--Ex-Vice President Levi P. Morton has written a let- 
ter to the Republicans of this State announcing his will- 
ingness to run for Governor. 


FOREIGN. 

....The war between China and Japan has been carried 
on without very much of special incident. All sorts of 
rumors havespread. The Japanese have been said to have 
landed their forces north of Taku preparatory to marching 
on Peking and to have attacked Port Arthur; also that 
they have disembarked 20,000 troops on the boundary be- 
tween China and Korea. On the other hand, rumors are 
again afloat of a great Chinese victory in Korea, but they 
do not seem to be supported. Altogether there is very 
little definite information of any kind except that the war 
enthusiasm of the Japanese isrunning very high. Captain 
Hannecken, formerly aide on the staff of Viceroy Li-Hung- 
Chang, has been appointed assistant to Admiral Ting, 
commander of the Chinese fleet. 


...-The Dutch forces in the Dutch East Indies have suf- 
fered a severe defeat at the island of Lombok, near Java. 
The sovereignty of the Batavia Governor-General has been 
merely nominal, and the Rajah having sought to estab- 
lish his independence, the Dutch attacked him, and were 
driven back with the loss of over five hundred men toward 
Mataram, the capital. They were also driven out of 
that city, and the Mussulmans are fortifying the place. 


.... The German Emperor has forbidden the gathering of 
large numbers of civilians in the Prussian provinces on 
occasion of the military maneuvers, owing to the danger of 
infection from the cholera, which is rapidly increasing in 
Austrian Silesia and Galicia. 


....The British Government has temporarily withdrawn 
its garrison from the island of Cyprus, and there is consid- 
erable agitation over the report that it is to be restored to 
Turkey. For this, however, there is no foundation. 


...-Some more Atlantic records have been broken. The 
‘‘Campania” has reduced the eastward record to 5 days, 
10 hours and 47 minutes, and the “‘ Lucania’”’ the westward 
to 5 days, 9 hours and 29 minutes. 


.... There is a report that the French troops at Timbuctoo 
have been defeated by the Youaregs. The fact that thisis 
published in the Journal des Débats is an indication of its 
accuracy. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


PoutinG is unprofitable as soon asit causes no misery or 
sorrow to others. Solongas it is an affliction to others, it will 
live and thrive; it is social, requires society for its growth and 
perfection.— Baptist Courier. 





....The contrast between the high Democratic hopes with 
which this Congress met last December, and the absolute disap- 
pointment and disgust which it has since caused in every Demo- 
cratic heart, is too evident and too sickening to be dwelt upon. 
Since this Congress had not the common honesty to keep good 
faith with the people, the best thing it could do was to adjourn. 
It is unfortunate that there is no constitutional provision for ad- 
journing Mr. Cleveland for a few months, too. There will be no 
adjournment of the disgrace which this unfaithful President 
and this unfaithful Congress have brought upon taemselyes. 
That will sit continuously.—New York Sun. 


...-1t is a man’s duty to live his own life worthily, not to be 
continually pawing the lives of his neighbors. Depend upon it, 
the man who is always tasting other lives instead of living his 
own will make a bad business of life. The life-taster’s way of 
looking at the world is, in its essence, vicious and insane. Life 
is far more like a camp than a café, and the private’s business is 
to see that he discharges his duties properly, and makes himself 
efficient at his particular arm, not to try first what cavalry serv- 
ice is like, then to go through the experiences of the gunner, next 
to sample the engineer’s work, then to try the army service corps 
and not to rest till he has also seen how things look from the 
point of view of the camp follower.—London Spectator. 


....18 money which comes to one by inheritance income? Is real 
property which descends to one income? Are all profits in- 
come, or only the annual excess of profits over losses and ex- 
penses? Is a happy speculation in wheat income? Is a lucky 
bet at the races or a fortunate drawing in a lotteryincome? Is 
the portion of a merchant’s sales which he invests in more goods, 
larger buildings or an expensive home income? Can the losses 
of previous years be balanced against tlréprofits of this year in 
arriving at income? If a man marries a rich wife, is the fortune 
that comes to him through her income? These are a few of the 
questions which may aid us in understanding why the presence 
of an income tax is so frequently spoken of as fruitful of pre- 
yarication, evasion and perjury.—Social Economist. 
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BURDEN BEARING. 


CHRIST knew that he was speaking to a burden-bear- 
ing world when he bade the ‘‘ heavy laden” come unto 
him. He saw atid understood how heavy and grievous 
are the burdens which crush hope out of humanity, and 
he was very tender and compassionate. He knew that 
it is folly for the most part that causes these burdens to 
come upon men ; and we almost wonder that he did not, 
with impatience and indignation, denounce both the 
folly and the fools. The great censors of our age feel 
contempt for that weakness and blindness which prepares 
intolerable burdens for one’s own shoulders; but it is a 
weakness and blindness that belongs not to a few indi- 
viduals, or a class, but to the race. Christ came not to 
denounce the race, but to save it, 

Sin is folly and makes burdens; everybody knows 
that; butit is equally true that everybody sins, It is, 
therefore, no consolation to any one to know that all 
his neighbors are burden bearers like himself. There 
is supposed to be truth in the adage, ‘‘ misery loves 
company”; but, if misery does love company, it 
is because of the sympathy it craves. Sympathy 
is inexpressibly sweet to the soul bowed down. It is 
because of the infinite sympathy of Jesus for suffer- 
ing and sorrowing man that the world opens its heart to 
hear of him, and weeps at the sad sweet story of his life. 
He knew how to sympathize with the burden bearing, 
because he himself bore burdens. ‘‘ A man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief,” ‘‘in all points tempted like 
as we are,” he was not as one who cannot be “‘ touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities.” 

This loving, feeling, sympathizing Christ did not offer 
to take all our burdens away. He did not abolish labor 
or disease or death, which bring troubles and sorrows, 
and disappointments and sufferings; he did not even 
banish sin, the source of all our woes, from the world. 
But he showed us how to lighten our burdens and how 
to bear them. Paul declares a great truth when he says, 
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‘* Every man shall bear his own burden”; but he pro- 
claims ‘‘ the law of Christ” when he also exhorts us: 
‘*Bear ye one another’s burdens.” These passages ap- 
pear to be mutually contradictory, There is yet another 
scriptural text which seems to be at variance with both : 
‘*Cast thy burden upon the Lord.” These statements are 
not really discordant. They all harmonize as truth. 
Personal sin brings a personal burden, which the indi- 
vidual cannot himself take off. God only can do that, 
and he does it through the redemptive power of Christ’s 
blood, by the law of forgiveness and justification. He 
takes away a hope-crushing burden,and by the process of 
regeneration, delivers us from the bondage of sin and 
makes us new creatures. So long as we live this new 
life we have power over sin to avoid its burden, and the 
hope that is born in us enables us to bear the incidental 
burdens of life triumphantly. 

The burdens of discipline are meant to be helpful to 
us, to strengthen us and fit us for the. Master’s service. 
In the process of education every child has the burden of 
study to bear. Its teachers cannot do its study for it ; 
it must do it for itself. But it may have many helps to 
lighten its burden. If its intellectual guides are kind 
and considerate they will counsel it, direct it, show it 
how to overcome difficulties, encourage it to renewed 
endeavors, sympathize with it when its tasks are very 
hard, deal gently with it in its failures, and so divide its 
burdens. This is the way in which those ‘“‘ which are 
spiritual” may bear the burdens of those ‘‘ overtaken in 
a fault,” those who are weaker in the faith. 

Sympathy, divine and human, has a wonderful power 
to heal a broken heart, to revive a crushed spirit, to 
kindle hope where dark despair sits brooding. It is 
a balm for death-like wounds, an oil of gladness for those 
who are sick by the wayside. Christ poured it into the 
wo-stricken heart of the world out of the chalice of his 
love, and turned its lamentations into rejoicings, and the 
song of the redeemed is a song of great gladness. He 
divided our burdens and gave us such a sense of his 
sympathy that we overflow with sympathy for one an- 
other, and are willing to live and die for Him as he lived 
and died for us. And so we cast our burdens upon Him, 
we bear one another’s burdens, and every one bears his 
own burden. 


> 





THE RESCUE OF NEW YORK. 


THE shame of municipal misrule in New York City has 
been uncovered to the world. 1f not the worst governed 
city in the world, this country or any other country may 
be safely challenged to show corruption of equal magni- 
tude. This is no longer a matter of suspicion, but of 
sworn testimony. It is not the vague charge of partisan 
hostility, but a fact that no one of any party is at liberty 
to doubt. Every decent citizen repeats the story of black- 
mail, fraud and corruption as it has been revealed by in- 
vestigation with a sense of shame. No one of any manli- 
ness or principle desires that the great metropolis of this 
country shall have such a monstrous reputation for offi- 
cial crime, Tammany is held to be responsible for this 
state of things, and it has been denounced from one end 
of the country to the other in the strongest and most ac- 
cusing terms. 

This is all well enough ; we should be lost to all sense 
of patriotism and decency if it were otherwise, but right 
at this point comes the very pertinent question: What 
more are you going to do about it? and the answer to 
this question must be given within the next two months, 
Since the wickedness in the Police Department has been 
uncovered, law-abiding citizens have been saying that 
the rogues have ruled long enough and that there ought 
to be the same revolution herethat was brought about in 
the sister city of Brooklyn last year. Dr. Parkhurst, 
who has not ceased to cry aloud against the crimes 
which are being committed agaiast the people, till he has 
compelled public attention, calls upon the citizens to 
unite to secure a pure and business-like administration. 
There are plenty of prominent men of both parties who 
are ready to co-operate with him, and it is likely that 
this movement will take definite form during the present 
week. A call, signed by some of the most solid and in- 
fluential citizens of New York, has been issued for a con- 
ference of citizens to be held on the date of this paper, 
in the interests of efficient government. The meeting is 
calied ‘‘ to consult as to the wisdom and practicability of 
taking advantage of the present state of public feeling, 
to organize a citizen’s movement for the government of 
the city of New York entirely outside of party politics, 
and solely in the interest of efficiency, economy and the 
public health, comfort and safety.” 

Surely such a purpose as this ought to appeal to any 
decent-minded man. It will not appeal, of course, to 


those rogues who have been blackmailing reputable mer- 


chants, saloon keepers and proprietors of dens of vice, 
and even bunco swindlers, and making themselves rich 
out of the unholy spoil. We donot expect to find pa- 
triotism in the breasts of public thieves and robbers ; but 
we ought to find it among the decent members of both 
political parties; and those who lead this movement have 
a right to expect that all such will rally to their 
standard. 

It is not a question of politics at all; it is, as has been 
said over and over again, a business question—a question 
of good and efficient government, administered accord- 
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ing to law and with a simple regard for the welfare of 
the city. We quote again from the call : 

“It is believed that the people of the city are tired of 
the burden of inefficiency, extravagance and plunder, and 
understand that a city, like a well-ordered household, 
should be managed solely in the bestinterests of its people, 
and to this end should be entirely divorced from party pol- 
itics and selfish personal ainbition or gain.” 

It is to be hoped that this conference will lead to im- 
mediate organization, and that if there are simply two 
tickets put in the field for municipal officers this fall the 
second one shall not be either an independent Demo- 
cratic or a Republican ticket, but a citizens’ ticket. 
Tammany, of course, will be in the field and will put its 
best foot foremost. It will try to deceive the people by 
nominating the best man it can find to be mayor ; but it 
is a thoroughly corrupt institution, and if the lesson of 
the past teaches anything itis that it is not to be trusted. 
It has betrayed the interests of the city again and again, 
and will be as corrupt at heart after the next election as 
it ever has been. 

The whole country is interested to see what the decent 
men of New York are going to do to rescue the govern- 
ment of the city and to restore it to honest and efficient 
hands. To fail in this movement would be anew humilia- 
tion. There ought to be honesty enough, pride envugh 
in the reputation of the metropolis, faith enough in 
its resources and possibilities to unite men of all political 
faithsin a determined effort to establish a reputable and 
business-like government. 

We hope the conference will be a successful one, 
that its program will be such as to receive the hearty 
indorsement of all good men, and that the coming cam- 
paign will be prosecuted with an enthusiasm that shall 
preclude failure. Now is the time to plan for the rescue 
of the metropolis from the miserable crew that have 
had it at their mercy. 


A WEEK OF PRAYER. 


THE summer recess is over. Sunday-schools are open, 
pastors, teachers and church members are, for the most 
part, back at their posts. It is a good time to look for- 
ward to the work of the fall and winter, plan for it and 
begin it. In our modern methods organization takes so 
large a place that well planned is half done, in church 
work as well as in business. When a well-planned work 
is heartily begun its success is almost certain. 

There is the regular church work, the Sunday services, 
prayer-meetings, Sunday-school, Young People’s meet- 
ing—societies of various kinds. All depend very much 
for their efficiency upon the way in which they are 
begun. If they start off with an earnest purpose on the 
part of all to make them as useful and helpful as they 
can be, they will prove blessed means of good both to 
Christians and the unconverted. If, however, one and 
another hold aloof interest may come later on, but 
meanwhile not only will valuable time be lost, but it 
will be hardly possible to reach as high a mark. 

There is next the community life. The spirit that is 
to pervade the social gatherings of the season, that is to 
control in business and in town, municipal, State and 
national matters, will very largely be settled by that 
which rules individuals as they take up again the daily 
routine and renew the associations that for a time have 
been dropped. Is it to be on a higher plane than last year ? 
Are customs, perhaps not harmful, yet certainly not 
helpful, to have the vantage ground of renewal, or are 
they to yield to others known and acknowledged to be 
above reproach? Is the influence of Christians to be 
given to unworthy customs and principles, or is the 
righteousness that exalteth to control in the parlor, the 
office and the exchange, in primaries and conventions ? 
Much will depend upon the start. Many a man and 
woman mortgages a whole year’s influence by the first 
words and acts as the new season opens. 

Then come the broader relations that bind us to the 
sections of our own land and to other lands. That we 
recognize those relations is witnessed by the existence of 
the various boards of missions, home and foreign. They 
have been appointed by Christian men and women to do 
for them work that they could not do for themselves, 
The past year has been for them all a time of anxiety. 
Work that needed to be done has been left simply be- 
cause Christians have not furnished the means. Will 
the coming year be one of equal trial? That will depend 
very much upon the plans made within the next few 
weeks. Are personal, home, social wants to be first 
gratified, and whatever is left given to this great work? 
or is it to share equally with tiem in the estimates that 
each one consciously or unconsciously makes as he starts 
a new period of life? 

Underlying all these are the plans for personal, pri- 
vate life. Are they to be centered in self or in God? 
Do they include simply the next season or do they take 
in the years to come, or are there really no plans at all? 
Is the life to be a sort of hit-or-miss jumble of experi- 
ences, good, bad or indifferent according as the case may 
be? Much will depend upon the start. 

Considerable expression has been given to the thought 
that the first week of the calendar year is hardly the best 
time for a Week of Prayer, and some have urged a 
change to the spring, when the heavy work of the year 
is over. It might be well to have then a week of con- 
fession and repentance or of thanksgiving according ag 
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the case may be. Suppose we start the fall season with a 
Week of Prayer, recognizing our own weakness and need 


of divine help that we may meet aright'the demands that 


come upon us. 


2 
> 





“A RINGING LETTER.” 





Tis is what President Cleveland’s invincible friends 
call his second Tariff epistle. The first, it will be re- 
membered, was addressed to Chairman Wilson and was 
read to the House of Representatives with great effect 
when it was proposed to whip the Senate into line with 
the House and the President. It devounced in the most 
forcible language the work of the Senate and declared 
that the Tariff bill, as if then stood, was in violation of 
Democratic principle and good faith and involved the 
whole Democracy in ‘“‘party perfidy and party dis- 
honor.” Everybody admired the boldness of that letter ; 
it even staggered the Senate where the Democratic 
enemies of the President are thickest and most persistent, 
The President’s friends applauded him to the echo and 
confidently predicted that the magnificent boldness of 
the attack would force the Democratic Senate to its 
knees. 

It is one of the greatest humiliations that any Presi- 
dent ever suffered to which the final action of the Sen- 
ate subjected Mr. Cleveland. It insisted upon its own 
bill, it hurled defiance at the President and, in the end, 
had the rare satisfaction of seeing its measure adopted 
by the other House without so much as the dotting of 
ani or the crossing of a t. If it involved perfidy and dis- 
honor, when the President’s first letter was written, it 
involved them in just as large a measure when it was 
presented to him for his signature. 

Then came his opportunity. ..,When he wrote his first 
letter the bill was not in his power; when, how- 
ever, he wrote his second letter the measure lay 
on his desk, and it was so completely under his 
control that he could either make it or unmake it, 
Rut his courage seems to have been exhausted by his 
first effort, and he simply did nothing. He neither dis- 
approved the measure which covered his party with the 
shame of perfidy and dishonor, nor did he approve it. 
He allowed it to become a law without any interference 
whatever, and relieved his feelings, if he did not show his 
courage, by writing to Mr. Catchings what his close ad- 
mirers call ‘‘ a ringing letter.” Now his first letter was 
a ringing letter, but there was no occasion for two of the 
same kind ; and the plain truth requires us to say that 
his second letter is as cowardly as his first was coura- 
geous, 

When the action of Congress was completed came the 
time when the President’s action was required. What 
was needed then was not asecond “‘ ringing letter,” but a 
‘ringing ” veto; that and that only would have vindi- 
cated the courage and sincerity and large-mindedness of 
the Wilson letter. It would have proved to the coun- 
try that he feltevery word he wrote, and spoke his 
truest and deepest convictions. If he had been ready 
promptly to veto the measure and had sent to 
Congress, a day or two after the bill was laid 
before him, a short and sharp veto message 
arraigning those who were guilty of ‘party per- 
fidy and party dishonor,” how the country would 
have rung with applause at his magnificent courage. 
His many shortcomings as President would have been 
for the moment forgotten; for the American people are a 
generous people, and the President would have been 
borne on a high wave of popularity. But perhaps this 
would not have been the Mr. Cleveland which the coun- 
try has come to know and to appreciate at his full merit, 
He had not strength of character enough to defend in a 
constitutional way his own convictions, Instead of 
vetoing the bill he had so vividly branded, he fell back 
weakly upon his constitutional prerogative and suffer- 

ed the bill to become a law by his own inaction. At the 
moment when the true test of his strengthof conviction 
and purpose came he was found wanting. Instead of a 
ringing veto message he hit upon the device of a second 
letter—the letter to Mr. Catchings—which, if it rings at 
all, rings hollow. He can only express his disappoint- 
ment at the outcome of Tariff revision, reiterate his con- 
viction that it contains provisions “‘ not in line with hon- 
est Tariff reform,” charge that the blight of treason is 
upon it, and then weakly excuse himself for not disap- 
proving it by saying that it is an improvement upon the 
act which it displaces. He winds up this final effort of his 
expiring courage by an appeal for the continuation of the 
struggle for Tariff reform; as if the country had not 
suffered enough in these months of weary waiting and 
uncertainty and business depression, but must have the 
threat of further Tariff tinkering held continually be- 
fore it, 

We do not want to judge the President unfairly. No 
President since Andrew Johnson has more needed a fair 
and lenient judgment. We are quite ready to approve 
every good thing hehas done. We admired the boldness 
of his letter to Mr. Wilson, but we have a very different 
feeling concerning his last letter. It would have been a 
great deal better for him, if he did not contemplate a 
veto, not to have written his letter to Mr. Wilson ; and 

Certainly, under the circumstances, his last letter is a 
edless betrayal of his lack of strength 
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THE COLLAPSE OF THE ELMIRA PROSECU- 
TION. 


THE entire case against Mr. Brockway and the man- 
agers of the Elmira Reformatory has now been laid be- 
fore the Commission. More than a hundred witnesses 
have been heard with exemplary patience, and every 
word of their testimony is before the public. 5 

During the progress of the investigation we have re- 
frained from comment, believing that the case and the 
testimony were in competent hands, and that no such 
farce as was enacted before the State Board of Charities 
for the destruction of the foremost institution for penal 
reform in the world was to be apprehended. The Com- 
missioners have allowed the widest latitude to the prose- 
cution. With singular patience they have sacrificed their 
private interests, heard witness after witness who had 
nothing to add to the testimony, and given an example 
of public spirit and judicial candor which cannot be too 
highly praised. 

And now that the case for the prosecution is all in, 
and that every word that can be said to bolster up the 
evidence has been said and said without limitation or 
repression, what does it amount to? Precisely what any 
intelligent man who examined the extraordinary mud- 
dle of uncorroborated, untested assertions, convict testi- 
mony and palpable absurdity which composed the Litch- 
field report, should have seen in a moment it would; 
precisely what the President of the Massachusetts Board 
of Charities, Mr. Sanborn, said it did amount to—to 
nothing at all entitled to respect or any other considera- 
tion than indignation and contempt. 

We may safely leave it to the counsel for the defense, 
as part of the unfinished business yet before them, to 
show how much actualconspiracy has had to do with the 
attack, What concerns us at this stage of the proceed- 
ings is the absolute and disgraceful failure of the prose- 
cution to make out a case, a failure so complete as ap- 
parently to have disconcerted its managers, and to bave 
driven impartial observers to believe that the short ac- 
count of the whole prosecution is the rash and reckless 
enterprise of a newspaper, begun for a one day’s sensa- 
tion, but which hardened at last into an outrageous as- 
sault upon the penal system of the State. 

We say the prosecution have made out nothing against 
Mr. Brockway or the Elmira managers. Many of their 
witnesses under cross-examination abandoned their 
ground and testified to the great benefits they had per- 
sonally received from their connection with the Reform- 
atory. Many others distinctly asserted that they had 
richly deserved the punishment they received and in not 
one single case was it shown that any injury had been 
done to a prisoner by any corporal punishment admin- 
istered by Mr. Brockway. 

So much has been made of this point in the clamor of 
the press as to have created a vague impression that 
where there is so much smoke there must be some fire. 
The evidence shows no trace of any such cruelties, 
Scores of witnesses came forward and recited their well- 
conned tales only to be sent from the stand self-convicted 
and condemned. Two-thirds of the glib witnesses who 
repeated the tale of brutal beatings, horrid scars and 
maimings were shown upon examination neither to have, 
nor to have had the injuries they claimed. The other 
third were proved to have come to the Reformatory with 
the scars they complained of on their persons ; not one of 
them all was able to maintain before the Commission 
the charge he came on the stand to support, and every 
one who made the charge was dismissed a self-convicted 
cheat. 

The charge that the prisoners were pounded on the head 
and in the face when sifted shrunk to the admission 
which Mr. Brockway frankly made from the first that 
prisoners undergoing punishment would turn their heads 
and would occasionally be hit by the strap on the head or 
in the face, sometimes accidentally and sometimes lightly, 
to make them turn their heads back. Whatever these 
blows may have been no injuries were traced to them 
before the Commission. As to other violence in the Re- 
formatory, there was no more of it than in such a crowd 
of roughs and desperadoes is necessary to maintain or- 
der and preserve life, 

The conspicuous failure of the prosecution on these 
points seems to have changed its character, so that it now 
gives some indication of finishing up as a general on- 
slaught on the administration of corporal punishment in 
the penal institutions of the State and on the ticket-of- 
leave system, which is the capital feature on which the 
Reformatory is founded. 

As to the first we only say now that the necessity and 
value of corporal punishment, in institutions like Elmira, 
cannot be questioned. We might as well abandon the 
hope of reforming these young delinquents at all as to 
take the strap from the superintendent. This is espe- 
cially convincing when we consider that these prisoners 
were whipped mostly for unnatural crimes, which the 
law makes felonies, and punishes with twenty years in 
prison. 

As for the ticket-of leave question, it is the merciful 
feature of the system and the key to the whole modern 
theory of penal reform. It allows a promising prisoner 
to be set free on parole, to regain his character in free- 
dom, as thousands of offenders now living in honesty 
have done. : 
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Gilmour, over whom all this excitement has arisen,was 
such a paroled prisoner. But having been treated kindly 
at Elmira, taught a tradeand discharged on parole, with 
a chance to win an honest living, he promptly stole a 
watch and was taken back to Elmira, as having con- 
structively broken his parole, instead of being put on trial 
first for his new crime. The pretense set up in his favor 
is that he was a free citizen entitled to a new trial, and 
that the law is an outrageous invasion of private right 
when it remands him without trial. 

He was not a free citizen. Legally, he was in prison. 
The law’s mercy in giving hima chance to prove an 
honest man is not to be twisted in this way into a rogue’s 
refuge. If this view prevails, it makes an end of all the 
promise there seems to be in the ticket-of-leave system, 
and there is nothing left for the convict but the dungeon 
and despair. 


_ 
> 


THE DELEGATION FROM KENTUCKY. 


Mary DEsuHa is the sister of Colonel Breckinridge’s 
second wife, the wife who was still living when he 
entered upon his scandalous relations with a schoolgirl. 
The Deshas are one of the most honored families in 
Kentucky. Colonel Breckinridge is the eloquent son of 
one of the most distinguished ministers the Presbyterian 
Church has ever had in this country. 

Miss Mary Desha writes an extraordinary and yet 
most womanly letter ‘‘To the Men and Women of the 
Blue Grass” of Kentucky—that part of Kentucky which 
is known for its wealth, and which is proudest of its 
families and its traditions, and which is now represented 
in Congress in part by Colonel Breckinridge. She feels the 
shame of his disgrace, and the wrong done to her sister’s 
memory. She has no fear, she says, that Colonel Breck- 
inridge will be returned to Congress—that would be a 
lower depth for the State than is conceivable—but she 
does fear some man no better may be selected by the 
politicians of the Ashland district ; and so she tells some 
straight home truths that need attention beyond that 
district. She says: 

“The occasion is so grave that I venture, even at the 
risk of shocking my friends, to tell you some truths which 
it is necessary for you to know, knowing well you 
will never hear them from Kentucky men who have been in 
Washington. They are bound to keep silence, either 
from the feeling of loyalty, which is much strongerin man 
than woman, or from a fellow feeling that makes them 
wondrous kind. 

‘*That Colonel Breckinridge will be returned to Congress 
has never for one moment entered my mind. The very 
thought of it is an insult to the State whose boast has been 
that her men were brave and her women virtuous. By in- 
dorsing Colonel Breckinridge you would accept his and 
Colonel Thompson’s platform—that all men are libertines. 
If all the men of the State are libertines, the women can- 
not be pure, and your vote for him would be an announce- 
ment to the world of the unchastity of your women. I[ 
am not troubled about his re-election, but Iam afraid that 
the politicians will send some one like unto him. If they 
succeed in renominating him or some other immoral man, 
will the reputable portion of the community unite ona 
man, regardless of politics, who can lift the soiled banner 
of the Ashland district, cleanse its stains by a pure life, 
and bear it with such honor that we, who live in Washing- 
ton and have been deeply humiliated, may again be able to 
say, with uplifted heads, ‘ We are Kentuckians ?’ 

“The plain truth is that of all the immoral delegations 
in Congress that of Kentucky has the reputation of being 
the worst. With the Taulbee and Breckinridge scandals 
and the low obscenity of Thompson, you will not wonder 
atit. What we need from the Ashiand district is a clean, 
pure man, with brains enough to know that it is a man’s 
actions and not his religious twaddle that make for right- 
eousness, and not brains enough to fool a whole comm unity 
for half a century into thinking him a Christian and a gen- 
tleman, when he is directly the reverse.” 








So long an extract is well worth the printing and the 
careful reading. What she says of the Kentucky dele- 
gation in Congress is very likely true. What she says of 
libertine men and libertine women must be true. If 
we want pure women, we must have pure men. Social 
morality must cover both sexes. 

Why should the Kentucky delegation in Congress have 
had such a reputation for immorality? What is there 
peculiar in the civilization of that State? 

There has not been any lack of religious teaching. We 
have been told that there is not an infidel in Kentucky. 
But that State has long been famous for the lawless vio- 
lence, the vendetta feuds of its mountain region; and now 
one who knows it thoroughly says that its Blue Grass 
section sends to Congress the most immoral delegation in 
Washington. The statement seems justified by the fact 
that a man of fine birth and connections and great abil 
ity just convicted of adultery and perjury, expects nev 
ertheless to be returned to Congress from its proudest 
district. What is the reason of this bad pre-eminence? 
How will the men who have had the care of the morals 
and religion of the State explain it ; or will they simply 
ignore it and not think it worth while to print Miss 
Desha’s letter? Have they the honesty and the Chris- 
tianity which she has? : 

We have our theory ; and we believe the explanation 
must lead us back to the slavery traditions of Kentucky. 
But whether it was the training of slavery, as we believe, 
or something else that has so corrupted the mo rals of the 
people of Kentucky, it is time for the State to listen to 
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the stirring words of their prophetess, and see to it that 
no man of similar character is chosen to take the place of 
Colonel Breckinridge. 





Editorial Wotes. 


WE give an unusually fine variety of contributed arti- 
cles this week. Gerald Stanley Lee writes a delightful 
descriptive account of Holland; Bishop Tanner discusses 
very ably the question of the emigration of Negroes to 
Africa; Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin points out a danger in 
eclectic education ; Dr. Wayland Hoyt describes two infiu- 
ential men at opposite social poles; James Payn gives a 
budget of English notes; Dr. Henry Hayman writes of 
Byron and Shelley and some of their women friends; Wil- 
liam Elliot Griffis, D.D., throws light upon the case of 
Tamura, the suspended Japanese native preacher; the 
Hon. E. D. Bassett concludes his reminiscences of General 
Grant, and Kate Foote gives a very readable sketch of the 
history of the present Congress. In the religious depart- 
ment, Prof. George H. Shodde writes about religious edu- 
cation in France, Professor Simon describes the Rauhe 
Haus, and an account is given of Catholic Missions. 
Sophia Antoinette Walker writes in Fine Arts of 
American art impulse through foreign eyes; there are 
interesting letters in the Missions columns, and articles 
in the Farm and Garden Department by Dice McLaren on 
results at agricultural experiment stations, and by M. E. 
Bamford on California’s big ranch idea. The poemsare by 
Elizabeth Worthington Fiske, William S. Lord, Mary 
McNeil Scott and Edgar Wade Abbot, and the stories by 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, Madge Robertson, Belle P. 
Drury and Elizabeth Weslyn Timlow. 


IT is a pleasant custom, meet and comely, to observe the 
birthdays of our great men, living or dead. In the recent 
Bryant celebration, the town honored itself in honoring 
its most distinguished son, tho for convenience’ sake the 
date of the poet’s birth was not observed. The annual pil- 
grimage of Whittier’s friends, in his old age, to Oak Knoll, 
was joined in spirit by thousands who sent him no person- 
al word of greeting ; and when the daily press announces 
that Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes has just celebrated his 
eight-fifth birthday, there are hosts of well-wishers in 
Great Britain no less than America who say “God bless 
him! May he live a thousand years!’ Altho Dr. Holmes 
acknowledged to a reporter of the Boston Advertiser that 
his eye was dim and his natural strength abated, yet the 
heart of the genial ‘‘ Autocrat”’ that 

“heritage 
That makes the old man young,” 
shows the same sympathy for human nature with all its 
foibles and weaknesses as when his Atlantic papers were 
first taking the country by storm. Wecan only think of 
him as one the “‘ gray-haired boys,’”’ for whose pleasure he 
wrote (was it forty years ago?) ‘‘ The Old Man Dreams.” 


The literary journals have announced for some time past’ 


that Dr. Holmes was writing his autobiography to be pub- 
lished only after his death. He says of this to the Adver- 
tiser reporter: 

“Tam often asked whether I am writing my autobiography, to 
which my answer is: *{ am in the habit of dictating many of my 
recollections, some of my thoughts and opinions, to my secre- 
tary, who has,in his way, accumulated a considerable mass of 
notes. Many of these will be interesting to my family and inti- 
mates, some of them, perhaps, to a wider publicif I should see fit 
to make use of them, or leave them to be made use of by others. 
It is the one thing a person long past the active period of life can 
do with ease and pleasure ; and, in the midst of much that might 
as well, perhaps, perish with the writer, will, not improbably, be 
found memoranda deserving of permanent record.” 


WE are not surprised that the Catholic papers are pub- 
lishing conspicuously the tribute which the Committee on 
Education of the Albany Constitutional Convention has 
paid to the private charitable institutions of this State 
among which, of course, those of the Catholic Church are 
included. The committee say: 


“As a result of these investigations, the committee is unani- 
mously of the opinion that the public has received adequate re- 
turn for all moneys paid to private charitable institutions; that 
the religious training which is insured for the young by the 
methods now pursued is of incalculable benefit: that the care of 
those in private institutions is better than that received in those 
under control of public local officers, and is at least as good and 
fully on a par with the institutions, fewer in number, directly 
under the control of the State itself. , . . These conclusions 
have been arrived at by the committee after the most patient 
examination of the whole subject, both generally and in its de- 
tails—an examination, which, while it served in the case of some 
few of the members of the committee to strengthen existing im- 
pressions, in the case of the majority of the committee causes the 
adoption of these opinions, despite contrary views which had 
been entertained before investigation.” 

We are glad to know that the Charch institutions are so 
effectually and economically managed. There is, of course, 
no reason why it should be otherwise. The conclusions of 
the committee reflect great credit upon the management 
of these private and sectarian institutions, but we see no 
reason why they should be supported by the State. We 
are sorry that the committee has not adopted the original 
program of the National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions, and entirely dissevered the bonds 
between the Church and the State. It may be the State 
will not be able at once to provide for the care of the un- 
fortunate classes as thoroughly and economically as is 
now done by private institutions ; but what it is the duty 
of the State to do the State ought to undertake to do, and 
we see no reason why it should not learn to care for the 
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unfortunate classes as thoroughly as it cares for the crim- 
inal classes. So long as institutions under sectarian con- 
trol receive State moneys, so long there will be unrest 
among the people and divisive discussion. The State 
should plant itself squarely upon the bed-rock principle of 
separation from the Church. The Church is abundantly 
able to get along without the help of the State, and it is 
not to be admitted that the State is not able to care for the 
dépendent classes without the help of the Church. What 
the Church does ought to be done in a purely voluntary 
way without any pay or expectation of pay from the State. 
So long as this principle is in part disregarded, so long will 
sectarian discussion, with all its bitter animosities, con- 
tinue to distract the people. 


WE find in The Living Church the following table, pur- 
porting to give the number of churches in New York City 
in 1871 and 1894: 

1871. 
TN Ch acbiesevecsdscoscces sca heabonenee: ae 
. 51 
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It is, we confess, a little mystifying. What does the first 
line mean? We might suppose it to be the one .body, the 
Church of Christ, of which the Presbyterians, Catholics, 
Episcopalians, etc., are branches. But in that case the 
figures would be nearly equal to the totals at the end. 
Evidently it is not that. Running over the list we note a 
curious omission. The Episcopalians are not given. They 
are, as all know, very strong in this city. They are not in- 
cluded in the term ‘‘miscellaneous,’’ for the figures over 
against it are not large enough. We are left to the con- 
clusion, after applying all other theories without result, 
that the Episcopalians have disappeared in ‘“‘ The Church,”’ 
and that this is one of those rhetorical cases where a part 
is put forthe whole. It may seem to some a little invidi- 
ous, to be sure; but it is only rhetoric, and everybody 
ought to know the figuresofrhetoric, It is only those who 
are ignorant of them who would be puzzled over this sen- 
tence from the same article : 

“There can be no question that in the leading city of the coun- 
try, the Church is the most powerful religious force.”’ 
It is only the superficial caviler who would ask, What 
other religious forces are there besides the Church? Itis 
not thecollective Church that is referred to; but a very 
respectable body constituting a branch of it, known offi- 
cially as the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Living 
Church loves the figurative expression, ‘‘ The Church.” 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has been accused of plagiarism. 
In his recent Tariff letter to Mr. Catchings is to be found 
this sentence: 

“I take my place with the rank and file of the Democratic 
Party who believe in tariff reform and who know what it is, who 
refuse to accept the results of this bill as the close of the war, 
who are not blinded to the fact that the livery of Democratic 
tariff reform has been stolen and worn in the service of Repub- 
lican protection, and who have marked the places where the 
deadly blight of treason has blasted the counsels of the brave in 
their hour of might.” 

It is a good sentence, but it is charged that the last lines 
are a paraphrase of this verse from Moore’s “ Lalla 
Rookh ”’: 
“ Oh for a tongue to curse the slave 
Whose treason, like a deadly blight, 
Comes o’er the councils of the brave, 

And blasts them in their hour of might!” 
Of course it is; and doubtless Mr. Cleveland supposed 
that everybody would recognize it as such. The act is not 
plagiarism at all. He assumed, and he had aright to as- 
sume, that everybody was familiar with ‘‘ Lalla Rookb,” 
and would see at once, even without quotation marks, 
that it was not hisown. If writers were compelled to put 
every literary allusion, every phrase or clause strictly not 
their own in quotation marks, the columns of our news- 
papers and the pages of our books would present a very 
strange appearance. The President of a great Republic 
where learning is so widespread must credit his fellow- 
citizens with some literary knowledge. 


ON Monday of last week a Negro Democratic club in this 
city adopted a resolution that the condition of the Negroes 
in the South is generally satisfactory, and that Miss Ida 
B. Wells is only seeking notoriety in her campaign against 
lynching inthe South. On the same day there was printed 
in the telegraphic dispatches from Memphis, Tenn., the 
city from which Miss Wells was driven on account of some- 
thing printed in the paper of which she was an editor, 
the account of the lynching of six Negro men. This lynch- 
ing was not for ‘“‘the usual crime,” but for suspected in- 
cendiarism. A number of incendiary fires had occurred 
in a town near that city, and six Negroes were arrested. 
By evident collusion with those who arrested them 
they were taken out of custody and shot. The next night 
another incendiary fire occurred, andit is believed that 
these six men, or at least some of them, were innocent. 
Those who gave them over to the mob have been arrested 
and will be tried, and, we venture to predict, will be either 
acquitted or will receive a nominal punishment. Justnow 
when Miss Wells is being denounced so generally by the 
press of the South, and governors and bishops have excused 
lynching as mainly for one atrocious crime, it is a little 
untimely that such a tragic event should have occurred in 
just this locality ; and it will not help immigration to the 
South to know that its own laboring people are fleeing to 
Oklahoma, 
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HERE are two cases that show how the anti-marriage law 
works in the South. Two years ago, John W. Hodge, of 
Clarendon County; 8S. C., married Hester Gibbes. Both 
belonged to respectable white families. The woman had 
rejected another suitor, who has lately, since the birth of a 
child, brought the charge that she has an invisible taint of 
Negro blood, acquired some time before the Revolution. 
They were tried for unlawful intermarriage and convicted, 
and the man sent to the penitentiary fora year. Now the 
Governor has pardoned him, but he wants to know whether 
he can live with his wife, asthe conviction stands. A sim- 
ilar case is just reported from Georgia. James Reed, of 
Savannah, has been supposed to be a white man, and has 
been married for ten years to a white wife, and has several 
children. He has now been arrested and put under bonds 
for trial on the charge that he is not white but colored. 
Such is the injustice of an immoral law. 


...-The Constitutional Convention at Albany has not, as 
we write this, decided in what form it will adopt the edu- 
cational section designed to prohibit sectarian use of the 
public school funds. We have already called attention to the 
amendment attached to it in committee by which schools 
in charitable institutions subject to the visitation of the 
State Board of Charities are exempted from the prohibi 
tion. We are glad that President Choate took occasion 
last week to attack this amendment and to show that it 
vitiates the principle which the amendment seeks to incor- 
porate in the Constitution. He could not believe the Con- 
vention would have the effrontery to go before the public 
with such an article. He was willing to agree to the com- 
promise proposed respecting the charitable institutions of 
the State, but he announced his strenuous opposition to 
giving one penny of State money for religious education. 
This unwise addition has been eliminated by a nearly 
unanimous vote, but it was renewed in another form. We 
trust this, too, will be voted down. 


....The explanation of the somewhat mystifying report 
that France has concluded a treaty with the Congo Free 
State and with Belgium, by which the Bahr-el-Gazal terri- 
tory, which England ceded to the Congo Free State, has 
become French territory, is that the report was incorrect. 
There has been a treaty between France and the Congo 
Free State, but, of course, the latter could not transfer to 
the former anytbing which it did not itself possess, and it 
had agreed to relinquish the Nile extension in deference to 
France’s objection. In return for this obliging compliance 
France has ceded a little territory on the northern bound- 
ary to the Free State, which has obligated itself to lay no 
claim to the Bahr-el-Gazal territory, which, of course, 
England still claims, and which France cannot take posses- 
sion of without reckoning with that power. England has 
already been greatly humiliated ; and we do not suppose 
that she will give up the rights, which she has already as- 
serted, to that important strip of country without at least 
a struggle. 


.... Was there ever a Congress with so small a measure 
of the public regard as the Congress that adjourned last 
week ? Not even the organs of its own party are willing 
to say a good word for it. This is the way the New York 
World describes its last moments : 

* The second session of the Fifty-third Congress died in agony. 
It was stricken by a fatal, wasting disease some time ago. Little 
by little its strength has waned, and to-day it passed out of exist- 
ence with gasps and spasms.” 

Another New York paper, the Herald, says 

“Like a burned-out candle, the first regular session of the 

Fifty-third Congress, with a few faint splutters and flickers, 
came to an end to-day.” 
Its own party credits it with hardly more than one good 
act, and what was that? The repeal of the statutes intended 
to prevent fraud in national elections. It has not been 
economical, it has not been industrious, it has not been 
particularly intelligent ; but it has been destructive. 


...-The following interesting note is from Neal Dow: 

The distinguishing feature of the Saltaire problem is the fact 
that it has never had a public house (grogshop) from the day of 
its birth to this time. I have visited it and found it in every 
respect a model town. Any one who is familiar, as I am, with 
English manufacturing towns, crowded with public houses, can 
easily understand that the advantage must be very great to one 
of them with no grogshop when compared with others crowded 
with them. 

Bess Brook, in Ireland, is devoted to the linen industry, and 
has had no grogshop for more than forty years. I have visited 
it several times, finding it always largely differing from towns 
where public houses abound. The liquor interest in England 
looks with no favor on Saltaire and Bess Brook and on many 
other localities that have nodrink shops. I suspect it was some 
one interested in the drink trade, directly or indirectly, who gave 
your correspondent a gloomy view of the Yorkshire town. 


...-1t is pretty well settled that the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic Party in this State for Governor, will be Governor 
Flower himself, and the letter of the Hon. Levi P. Morton, 
published, last week, makes it practically certain that 
he will be the nominee of the Republican Party. In our 
judgment Mr. Morton would make a most excellent Gov- 
ernor—an improvement in every way upon the present in- 
cumbent of the office. He isa man of splendid business 
experience, he has served as our Minister to France and as 
Vice President of the United States, and is one of those 
public men whom the people delight to honor. He has not ~ 
been mixed up in any way in the factional contests in his 
partyin this State and will, we believe, command its united 
support, and that, under the existing political circum- 
stances, would mean his triumphant election. 


.... We do not wonder that the editors of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut should choose as the place 
of their summer outing, Roseland Park, at Woodstock, in 
the latter State. Itis not only a delightful place for the 
famous Fourth-of-July celebrations, which are held there 
every year, but the Sunday-schools of the eastern part of 
the State like to have their gatherings there in the days 
when the roses are in bloom and ‘the Park is filled with 
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fragrance. The press associations of the three States 


spent what they term a most delightful day in this sylvan 
, to which they were most cordially welcomed by 


‘Henry C. Bowen, who takes great delight in having 


throngs enjoy its beauties. 


...It is an English paper which, commenting on the 
new Tariff, says: 

“One victory the Free Traders have won, and that is in the 
freeing of wool. It is believed that this isthe thin edge of the 
wedge, and that any future Tariff revisions will certainly be in 
the same direction.” 

This is the policy which the author of the new Tariff 
calls on his party to adopt. In a speech at his renomina- 
tion in West Virginia, last week, Mr. Wilson said: 


“The fight will go on, not, it may be, in such a general engage- 
ment and protracted struggle as we have just passed through, 
but in that steady and resistless pressure that will take one after 
another of the strongholds of privilege, until all shall disappear 
before the advance of public opinion and public emancipation.” 


The only difficulty with this augury is that the American 
people thoroughly believe in Protection. 


_ 
...-Such a terrible loss of life as is reported from the for- 
est settlements in Minnesota is something to lament, some- 
thing to arouse sympathy and to call for aid; but it calls 
for no special blame and can offer no particular warning. 
The order of natureand no will of man is responsible for the 
drought which made such aconflagration possible. Men 
must press forward into new settlements, and they must 
run the risk of these extraordinary disasters; or else they 
must withdraw every ship from an ocean on which there 
may be astorm,and must move away from every acre upon 
which there may burst a thunderbolt. We are sure that 
tender hearts will offer sympathy and willing hands will 
yield help. The deaths are part of the tribute which civili- 
zation exacts from man. 


....lt required no son of a prophet to anticipate that 
Governor Tillman would overwhelm Senator Butler at the 
primaries called Democratic in South Carolina. The ex- 
pected has happened, and Senator Butler refuses to be 
bound by the result, and proposes to make an independent 
fight for the next Legislature and the Senatorship, welcom- 
ing, but not, we presume, ostentatiously seeking the aid 
of Republican votes. He has not been sufficiently firm in 
his resistance to the current Populism in his canvass to 
merit any great sympathy in his defeat; and we may regard 
it as settled that he will be replaced by the doughty 
Governor. 


...-The investigation before the Police Commissioners of 
this city, of charges affecting captains, sergeants and other 
members of the police force, have so far resulted in the dis- 
missal of three captains, four sergeants, two wardmen and 
three patrolmen, all of whom were shown, to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioners, to have been engaged in extort- 
ing blackmail from merchants and others. The result isa 
little surprising, but the Commissioners are now equally 
divided on political lines, and undoubtedly they have felt 
the force of public opinion. The work of cleaning the Au- 
gean stable will go on, whether the Commissioners conduct 
it or not. 


....The Dawn, the organ of Christian Socialism, in 
speaking of the recent strike says: 

“The men at Pullman would have done wrong if they had 
struck alone, not because their cause was not justinitself . . 
but because alone they could not possibly have won; and to entail 
suffering and lossupon their families without any rational hope 
of gain would have been foolish and therefore wrong.” 


What does The Dawn think of entailing suffering and loss 
upon thousands of families from Maine to California who 
had no sort of connection with or responsibility for the sit- 
uation of that comparatively small community at Pull- 
man ? 

--»» The Examiner says: 


“Tae INDEPENDENT is quite fond of describing Northern and 
Southern Baptists as twoseparate denominations.” 


Oh no; not fond of it. We regret that they are separate ; 
but we deal with itas a fact. But. The Examiner is right 
when it says that we will probably cling to the idea of two 
separate denominations. ‘ The Examiner, to be consistent, 
should do the same, for it spoke of the result of the nego- 
tiations between the two bodies in 1879 as afailure to 
achieve “‘ organic union.” 


. .-Now that he is out of office the lips of the Bulgarian 
Premier Stambuloff are opened and he makes a new revela- 
tion of the perfidy of Russian diplomacy. He says that he 
was offered, while in office, a bribe of half a million rubles 
to depose Prince Ferdinand. He believes that his own re- 
moval from power will make possible the return of the Zan- 
koffists, who would be utterly at the beck of Russia, and 
be ready to murder Ferdinand if told to do it. 


--++The death of Gen. N. P. Banks is another reminder 
of the rapid passing of the prominent figures in our late 
Civil War. He was an active, hard-fighting general, and 
bore the brunt of some very heavy battles. His chief 
service in Congress was before the War, and he was Speak- 
er of the House before the Reptblican Party made its first 
national campaign. He died at the age of seventy-eight. 


--e-The downfall of Stambuloff seems to have given 
heart to Zankoff and his fellow Russian sympathizers, 
They tried to enter Bulgaria last week, but were met and 
escorted to the Servian frontier, where they were set free, 
with the admonition not to enter Bulgaria again. Those 
who expected to find Premier Stoiloff more subservi- 
ent to St. Petersburg than his predecessor are finding out 
their mistake, 


.-..Every one interested in the welfare of the missiona- 
ries in Korea will be glad to learn that the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions has received a cable message 
saying that all are well, that there is good: order, and the 
presence of the United States mariners insures security. 
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DAS RAUHE HAUS. 


BY PROF. D. W. SIMON. 








THE names Wichern and Rauhe Haus, or, as it really 
should be written, Ruge’s Hus or Huns, hold a promi- 
nent place in the history of Christian benevolence. One 
might say, indeed, without exaggeration, a very prominent 
place. Wichern was the father of “Inner Missions” in 
Germany, in their present form; and Ruge’s Hus was 
their birthplace. 

Having had the pleasure and privilege of a personal ac- 

quaintance with Wichern and several of his coadjutors I 
was anxious to see the institution with which his life was 
chiefly associated ; and to-day my long-cherished wish was 
fulfilled. One of the occasions on which I saw him was at 
a tea meeting given to Berlin cabmen during my residence 
there. Tho he had become a high ecclesiastical official— 
more the pity, I thought then and still think—and was 
burdened with work, we, who were interesting ourselves in 
the neglected class just mentioned, thought Ober-Consis- 
torial Rath Dr. Wichern just the man to invite. And sure 
enough hecame. His eyes, too, gleamed with gladness as 
he walked about the Hall of the Moravian Brethren where 
we were met, and warm words from him encouraged us to 
proceed. For tho a tea-meeting of the kind we were hold- 
ing was a thing at the time unknown in Berlin, not to say 
in Germany, he was not the man to throw cold water, as so 
many of his countrymen did, on modes of work, simply 
because they were new,-or because they smacked of Amer- 
ica and England. He knew too well what it was to be sus- 
pected as an innovator, and sneered at as an enthusiast! 

The Rauhe Haus is situated in Horn, agood hour’s walk 
from the middle of Hamburg, easily accessible, however, 
by trams, which go and return every ten minutes, and 
carry one the whole distance for fifteen pfennige. It is 
very pleasantly situated on ground as elevated as one ex- 
pects to find in the neigborhood of Hamburg. The little 
house given to Wichern to begin his work in is still pre- 
served. It is nothing but a low walled cottage—a frame 
skeleton filled up with bricks, such as is very common in 
Germany—with high thatched roof and stone floor, very 
comfortless looking to modern eyes. Part of the original 
furniture is preserved, and plain enough in all conscience it 
is; but what an illustration of the lowly, mustard-seed- 
like mode in which it pleases God to begin his best works 
among men. Nothing is known of Ruge, the former owner 
of the house, but on the wall there still hangs an old cap 
which Dr. Wichern found somewhere about the premises 
when he entered on possession, and which he thought 
might possibly have been his. The Rauhe Haus wears 
now the appearance rather of a colony than of one single 
institution. Dr. Wichern, with the instinct of genius, set 
his face from the very first against big buildings, in which 
children are crowded together like soldiers in barracks, or 
poor people in English workhouses. One might regard the 
words he wrote to his future wife, in 1833, when he was 
about to begin his work, as a prophecy—perhaps one of the 
very same kind as many an Oid Testament word: 

“My idea is that one day this undertaking of mine will de- 
velopinto a Christian colony, in which house willstand along- 
side of house; and where the houses will rise with the help of 
the boys for whom they are intended ; and that the institution 
will become a center of Christian life through which wide circles 
of our people shall be laid hold of at their deepest; nay, who 
knows what else may grow out of it ?” 

If ever prophecy were fulfilled this one has found fulfill- 

ment. Rills of living water from this fountain are now 

diffusing blessing in innumerable directions throughout 

Germany; nay more, throughout the world. 

The Rauhe House is devoted to the education, training 
and above all moral and spiritual renovation of boys of 
all classes who are on the road to ruin—demoralized and 
becoming degraded. Of all classes—for the inmates have 
ranged from the son of a prince to the child of the tramp. 

They are not all, however, trained in just the same way. 
Broadly speaking, the institution has three great sections ; 
first, the Kinderanstalt (children’s), which now numbers 
54; the Lehrlingsanstalt (apprentice’s), with 41; and Pau- 
linum, or boarding school, for those who can pay from 1,000 
to 1,200 marks per annum, in which a regular high school 
education is given by regularly trained masters. These 
boys vary in age justas they doin an ordinary German 
gymnasium. Among them many nationalities have been 
represented—Awmericans, Braziiians, French, English and 
soon. In all cases, however, they are lads needing special 
moral and intellectual care. 

The apprentices are drawn either from the Kinderanstalt 
or from the outside; the stage at which they enter this 
branch is after confirmation. 

The Paulinum boys have a separate building to them- 
selves which is somewhat better furnished than the houses 
for the small boys and the apprentices ; butall the inmates 
take their meals together in acentral hall. Another dif- 
ference, too is, drawn between the two classes, namely, that 
while the last mentioned make their own beds and do all 
the cleaning up in turn, servants are employed to do these 
things for the former. This is after all a wise arrange- 
ment; for surely from an educational point of view little 
good is accomplished by leveling-down methods. 

As already indicated, the inmates of the institution oc- 
cupy a large number of houses. Each group institutes a 
sort of family and is placed under the charge of a 

“brother” and his assistant. The number of the families 
does not ordinarily exceed fifteen. The wisdom of this 
arrangement is now so widely recognized that I need not 
emphasize it. 

Arrangements exist for instruction in carpentry, smith’s 
work, tailoring, printing and farming. A good part of the 
expense of keeping up the institution, indeed, is provided 
in these ways. The extent of the garden and other land 
occupied and cultivated may be estimated by the fact that 
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besides a number of men skilled in farming, four horses 


a oxen, eighteen cows and about one hundred pigs are 
ept. 

The whole work is at present carried on under the per- 
sonal direction of Pastor Johannes Wichern, a son of the 
founder; of thirty-six “ brothers,” who may be called lay 
helpers ; fourteen Oberhelfer, or young men who have fin- 
ished their theological course and come to the Rauhe Haus 
to be trainedin this branch of Christian work, besides vari- 
ous higher teachers. In addition twenty-six servants and 
sixteen artisans are regularly employed. A good deal needs 
obviously attending to which cannot be intrusted to any 
of the boys, tho as many of them as possible are utilized, 
not only for the sake of supporting the institution, but 
also of helping on their own reformation and future use- 
fulness. All the inmates are required to attend morning 
and evening prayersin the chapel of the institution; but . 
on Sundays they go to the church of the parish in which it 
is situated. . 

One little matter—little, tho not unimportant—was 
pointed out to me by the “brother” who showed me 
round and which deserves mention, namely, that each 
house has its own flower garden, divided into beds, one of 
which is assigned to each boy. Very pretty they looked 
too; and indicated that a good deal of care—whether the 
care of love or the care of ambition to excel, who shall 
say ?—was devoted to them. 

One of the chief peculiarities and excellences of thein- 
stitution isthat while it avowedly exists for the purpose 
of rescuing young souls, this very work is utilized for the 
training of men who go forth to do similar or kindred 
work, wherever they are called toit. The men I refer to 
are The Brothers of the Rauhe Haus, often styled sim- 
ply Rauhduster, sometimes in scorn and hostility; 
oftener, however, with gratitude to man and God. 

A good gymnasium in our sense of the term, a printing 
establishment, and a bookshop in which the publications 
of the Raubhe: Haus e. g., the interesting monthly maga- 
zine, Fliegende Blitter aus dem Rauhen Hause, tracts, 
biographies, tales and other books are sold for the benefit 
of the institution, which along with its branch in Hamburg 
is known to the “trade” as Die Agentur des Rauhen 
Hauses, complete the tale of admirable agencies called into 
existence by the love and labor of the great founder. 

With regard to results : Germans are rightly disinclined 
to the operation in which Americans and British take such 
pleasure, namely, numbering what is accomplished; but 
there is every reason for believing that a large proportion of 
the 700 boys received into the institution since 1883 alone have 
been permanently and profoundly blessed. And who shall 
count up the blessings due to the work carried on by the 
240 Brothers who, besides helping at the Rauhe Haus, have 
been employed as town missionaries, conductors of Her- 
bergen, in prisons, in colonies for workmen, in hospitals, 
in workhouses, in schools, in reformatories and in various 
other ways, bringing, with rare exceptions, to their duties 
a tact and devotion that could not but tell. As I have 
had personal opportunity of watching some of them, I can 
speak with a certain measure of confidence as to their 
character and work. And how many pastors have been 
prepared for kinds of activity of which they might never 
have dreamed but for the months or years they spent out 
there at Horn. 

To form an estimate of the influence exercised in 
other ways, as, for example, by inspiring and helping to 
the establishment of similar institutions, e. g., the 
Johanneun, in Berlin, is beyond both my purpose and my 
power. It would bea good thing if young ministers who 
are going in so enthusiastically for social work could 
spend six months or a year at the Rauhe Haus, partly as 
learners, partly as Oberhelfer. They would be saved 
many a blunder and enabled to realize more than some of 
them do the supreme importance of the spiritual side of 
their grand vocation. ; 

HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN THE SCHOOLS 
OF FRANCE. 








THE problem of the religious and moral education of the 
rising generation, in connection with the public schools, 
has in recert years become an international question. Es- 
pecially in Germany, France and America has it sprang 
into the forefront of public prominence, and has become a 
burning question of the hour.. The method of solution 
adopted by France, while not unique in theory is such in 
practice, at any rate in its extension to the entire State. 
This method is the introduction, as a part and portion of 
the regular public school course, of a system of ethical and 
moral instructions not based upon any special ecelesiastic- 
al or religious system, but drawn from reason and con- 
science alone, thus constituting a scheme of teaching ac- 
ceptable to all, no matter what their special religious bias 
may be. In other words, the idea and ideal is non-religious 
and non-confessional morality. 

The fact that just about a decade has passed since the 
practical introduction of this system makes it an oppor- 
tune time to look at it a little more closely. The begin- 
nings, however, had their roots ia the disastrous year 1870- 
"71. The regeneration of the people in head and members 
became the cry of the hour. The first ten years were de- 
voted to the firm establishment of the third republic from 
a political point of view. With 1880 was begun a thorough 
school reform. It was inaugurated by the late Jules Ferry, 
then Minister of Public Instruction, assisted by able 
schoolmen and educational authorities. Outwardly unity 
was brought into the school system of France by placing 
all three grades of schools—the universities, the middle 
schools and the public schools—under the direction of 
a single authoritative body. Largely in harmony with the 
ideas of 1789, the three principles of the new school reform 
were free (i.¢e., without payment for tuition), compulsory 
attendance and the purely secular character of the in- 
struction. The last mentioned principle was legally fixed 
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by the law of the twenty-eighth of March, 1882. It was 
based on the recognition of the fact that if the State com- 
pels all parents, of whatever religious convictions, to send 
their children to the schools, it is the duty of the State not 
to include in the curriculum of their scholars anything 
affecting the religious beliefs of parents or children. In- 
stead, however, of drawing the same conclusions from 
these premises which have obtained in England and 
America, namely, of leaving to p»rents,pastors and priests, 
the religious and moral training of thechildren, the French 
lawgivers dezided to substitute a general system of ethical 
instruction which would be objectionable to none and 
which, because it contained the general principles of mor- 
ality, accepted by all, would constitute a bond of union and 
concord between those who by their religious and church 
proclivities were now separated. This positive gain, rather 
than any negative aim at opposing church morality, was 
the ideal of the leaders in the new movement. The object 
was to adopt from the Church the best she had, namely, 
her morality, and to do this in such a way as to avoid the 

dangers attached to the traditional way of its application : 

to leave to the Church the shell, while the State adopted 
and adapted to its purposes the kernel. 

This was the general law and its underlying purposes as 
adopted in 1882. Sincethen a number of legal enactments 
on this matter have been made by the Parliament, but all 
on this basis and in its further development and applica- 
tion. The principles and practices of the reform are enun- 
ciated in the official Normal Scheme of Instruction. This 
is characterized by two attractive features, its rational di- 
vision into physical, intellectual and moral instruction, 
and by its magnificent diction and style. Its declarations 
on the subject of moral instruction are deeply interesting. 
It recognizes in the instruction on morality the bond of 
union and at the same time the crown of all school 
branches, because. differing from these, it does not aim to 
prepare for a special calling or work, but to educate men 
as men, to train the will and the conscience. A democratic 
State must demand of its citizens that they be trained in 
regard to their dignity and their responsibility. The 
children bring from home certain fundamental ethical 
ideas, such as the idea of God, the Father of Mankind and 
the Creator. and the like; or, in short, general moral ideas. 
These, the Scheme states, are to be developed by moral 
instruction in school and to be translated into deeds and 
habits. Accordingly the teacher is ordered not to attack 
the relizious convictions of the child : he is not to engage in 
theological and philosophical discussions, but to strive to 
inculcate the love for the good, the true, the beautiful; 
that, as merely technical training will not suffice for this 
purpose, he should aim to make it a matter of the heart 
and conscience, and that the development of good princi- 
ples and thorough character building should be the object 
aimed at. 

This Scheme still did not give in detail directions 
as to the instruction to be imparted, and these were 
added by later official declarations, which first appear 
in full in 1887. According to these orders one hour a 
day, or one-sixth of the entire school time, must be devoted 
to such moral instruction. In the lowest grades the 
teacher is to present from the basis of events transpiring 
in the lives of thechildren, and impart the lessons of good 
actions and to warn against the evils of vice. Superstition 
and the like are especially to be removed from the chil- 
dren’s minds. In the middle grades the real kernel of non- 
religious morality is made prominent. The relations of 
the child to the family, the treatment of parents, brothers 
and sisters, servants and neighbors, as also the obedience 
due the Government, are here inculcated. The duties of 
the child to itself precede those toward others. Among 
the former inculeated are such as cleanliness of person 
(chastity is not mentioned in any shape or form), the habit 
of saving over against hoarding and greed, as also wasteful- 
ness. Then, too, the duties toward the soul are iuculcated, 
notably that of truthfulness. The duties toward 
neighbors are especially justice and love. Here, too, the 
Golden Rule is introduced. In detail the course of in- 
struction calls for respect for life, property, name and creed 
of the neighbor; #.¢., it inculcates tolerance. The system 
is not professedly atheistic. It also teaches duties toward 
God, but only recognizes these to consist in obedience to 
the divine laws asexpressed in reason and conscience. 

In the highest classes the instructions cover practically 
the same subjects, but it is done more systematically and 
with a political bias. Among the subjects specially treated 
are public suffrage, popular sovereignty, and the motto 
of the republic, Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. 

In the selection of text-books developing in detail these 
principles the French Republic leaves a great deal of lati- 
tude to local boards. The annual conventions of the 
Teachers’ Conferences in each one of the eighty-seven de- 
partments recommend a series of books from which the 
teachers of that department make their selections. This 
selecting is necessary, as there are fully 150 text-books on 
morality proper extant and fully 500 readers with asimilar 
purpose. The most prominent and most widely selected 
books are six from high educational authorities. These are 
three readers, ‘‘ Lectures Morales et Littéraires,” by Liard 
(recommended by forty-one departments); ‘‘ Lectures prac- 
tiques,”’ by Jost and Braeunig (recommended by eighty de- 
partments); ‘Le Tour dela France,” by Bruno(recommend- 
ed by seventy-three departments), which has appeared in 219 
editions. The other three are text-books, one by Liard 
(sixty-two departments); a second by Mme. Gréville, for 
girls (seventy-nine departments), and a third by Marion. 

Naturally opinions vary as to the merits and demerits of 
the system. The positive parties, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant, reject it. The Catholics are, wherever possible, 
establishing ‘‘free’’ schools of their own. At the 
time of the Paris Exposition, Dr. Lichtenberger, Dean of 
the Protestant Faculty in Paris, at a time when the exper- 
iment had only been inaugurated, published a volume of 
opinions from 4ll over the republic, aiming to show that the 
policy was a failure, Even Protestants of liberal proclivi- 
ties regard it as uasatisfactory, It is la fact acceptable 
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on the whole only to those who think that a morality is 
possible without a religious source and fountain head. It 
is probably too early te pronounce absolutely on the case. 


‘The rising generation of French men or French women 


must show what the fruits of the system are. . 
CoLumEus, O. 
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PARISH MISSIONS IN THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
CHURCH. 


THE September number of the American Ecclesiastical 
Review, a monthly publication for the clergy of the Roman 
Catholic Church, is devoted entirely to the discussion of 
Parish Missions; their occasion, methods and results. 
The different papers presented by members of the different 
orders : a Franciscan Father, a Redemptorist Missionary, a 
Passionist Father and others, are very interesting, and may 
be read with profit by all those who desire to thoroughly 
understand the work of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Without undertaking to present the different aspects in de- 
tail, ageneral summary of the points brought out will be 
interesting. 

The Parish Mission, as conducted by the Roman Catholic 
Church, is practically the same thing as revival work car- 
ried on in many Protestant churches with this exception 
that, in the Roman Catholic Church it hasa regular recog- 
nized position, while in the Protestant Church it is dis- 
tinctively left to the initiative of special churches and pas- 
tors. Its work is defined as the extraordinary ministry of 
the church instituted to aid the ordinary ministry and its 
object as stated is ‘‘ the conversion of sinners, the arousing 
of the lukewarm and the improvement and perseverance of 
the good and devout children” of the church within 
the bounds of the parish. A mission is needed at any 
time when “‘in the prudent judgment of the pastor an ex- 
traordinary impulse and grace is required to revive or to 
stimulate the dormant Christian faith and piety of his 
flock, to arouse those that under ordinary circumstances 
and bythe usual efforts of his ministry can hardly be 
aroused, to revalidate defective or bad confessions, to up- 
root deep-seated evil habits, or to make up for deficiencies 
or defects of bis ordinary care for souls and to reach those 
that are and keep beyond the reach of their own pastor, or 
fail, for some reason or other, to heed his pastoral admoni- 
tions.”’ Thisin general. Extraordinary conditions some- 
times call for one, such as the new establishment or organ- 
ization of a parish, the presence of public scandal, the 
building of a new church or parochial school to which 
there is general indifference or unreasonable opposition on 
the part of the people, the existence of such local evils as 
cannot be successfully combated by the customary efforts 
of the pastor, or the estrangement from unjust opposition 
to the pastor on the part of the people with hope of mutual 
reconciliation. 

As to the frequency of the missions no rule, it is said, can 
be laiddown. Ingeneral,in every five and seven years a 
mission ought to be conducted in every organized parish, 
and this is recognized in the statutes of some dioceses. So, 
also, as to the length or duration of the mission; this must 
depend very largely on circumstances, but, as a rule, it 
should be not less than a week or more thantwo weeks. It 
should close ‘‘ whilst the enthusiasm of the people is at its 
highest point and they are wishing it might last a week 
longer. Toclose when they begin to feel tired of it does not 
seem to be good policy.” 

With regard to those conducting the work, the labors of 
one missionary can scarcely be called a mission, following 
the practice of Christ who never sent less than two of his 
disciples together. It is held that for a parish of one hun- 
dred to two hundred families, two missionaries will do, 
and for every additional hundred families the service of one 
more should be secured. They are invariably members of 

some one of the Religious Orders, and are selected by the 
superiors for special adaptedness to the work. Itisclaimed 
by some that there should be also a sufficient number and 
choice of assistant confessors, as two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred confessions is all a missionary ought to hear 
during a week ; others, however, affirm that the mission- 
aries themselves should hear all the confessions. The 
style of sermons and discourses is dwelt upon somewhat 
fully. They should be calculated to “terrify the sinner, to 
awaken the lukewarm and to sanctify the pious and de- 
vout Christian. Hence, as is obvious, they ought not to be 
exclusively dogmatical, instructive, much less controver- 
sial because, no matter how good in themselves, instruc- 
tions and discourses of this kind will fail to arouse the 
people to that pitch of enthusiasm and to that change of 
heart and life Which the mission is intended to bring 
about.” 

While special attention is paid to the duties of the mis- 
sionaries, or missioners as they are sometimes called, those 
of the parish clergy are very clearly set forth. Their co- 
operation is needed before, during and after the mission. 
Upon them must depend the appointment of the proper 
time for it to take place, which must be in accord with the 
best interests of the people rather than their own con- 
venience. Unless some higher authority steps in, it is the 
pastor’s place to select the missionaries whom he wishes, 
and this application must be made, not to them themselves 
but to their superiors. He should remember, also, that it 
is not desirable to have always the same missionaries, or 
even missionaries of thesame Order or Community. With 
him also rests the duty of securing from his bishop ‘‘ more 
extensive faculties and more ample powers,’ in order that 
when he receives confessions he may be in position to fol- 
low them with absolutions. It is his duty, also, to prepare 





‘the way among his people by special announcement and, 


above all, by prayer, invoking God’s blessing upon the 
work. During the conduct of the mission he should inva- 
riably be personally present, and render what assistance 
may be desired. The hearing of confessions belongs dis- 
tinctively to the missionaries, but, if requested, he is to 
lend whatever of assistance he can. The great duty, 
however, follows the close of the mission, when 
for weeks and even mouths he should refer to the 
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“instruction received, the blessings, graces and hap. 
piness obtained, the good resolutions formed and prom- 
ises made, thus to keep burning in the hearts of his parish- 
ioners the fire of religious fervor and divine love and to lead 
them to perseverance by inculcating upon their minds the 

necessity of the use of the means of grace,.of prayer, of the 
frequent reception of the holy sacrament, and above all, 
the flight from the approximate occasion of sin.”” Above 
all, heshould be extremely cautious of his remarks upon 
the mission and missionaries, not exhibiting the slightest 

trace of jealousy and never encouraging or countenancing 

adverse criticism. 

Turning now to the results of missions, the question is 
asked whether they are generally successful, and to this 
the answer is given: ‘‘ Far from it. Most missions do a 
certain amount of good, some more, some less, but that 
does not make them successful missions.” To the inquiry 
as to what a successful mission is, the answer is given: 

“It is that from which the parishioners derive a sufficient 
knowledge of the doctrines which they must believe as well as of 
the Christian duties which they must fulfill ; at which all, except 
perhaps a few renegades, receive the sacraments worthily, with 
a full determination to live as practical Catholics for the future, 
and keep the same for at least some years. After that another 
mission is needed to repair the evil that in the meanwhile may 
have crept in, and to renew the spirit of zeal for good, which by 
that time has become languid. The sucvess of the mission is, 
therefore, not to be estimated by the collections taken up during 
the time or at the close of the exercises, nor by the fulsome re- 
ports in the newspapers praising the grand and eloquent dis- 
courses of the missionaries, nor even by the number of converts 
made at the mission. For it happens but too often that converts 
gained during the mission fall away from the Church as fast as 
they were taken in, because they are not sufficiently instructed in 
the faith, nor have they had opportunity to consider maturely 
the duties to be fulfilled by a member of the Church, before they 
were admitted into its fold.” 

In securing this everything centers about the confes- 
sional, where, it is said, ‘“‘the conversion really takes 
place.”” Every effort is to be made to make the con- 
fession complete, especially in view of the fact attested 
to by so many that a large number, estimated by some 
asat leastone-third of the total,are bad. There is also the 
general ignorance of Roman Catholics on religious topics, 
due to the lack of religious instruction. To this end the 
people are to be instru€tem definitely in the doctrines of tne 
Church in regard to thesacraments and especially in regard 
to their duties in the different relations in life. Thepurity 
of the family is dwelt upon very strongly, and parents 
should be instructed ‘“‘to have a higher regard for the posi- 
tionthey hold from God, the purity of life they should cul- 
tivate, the responsibity for their offspring of which they 
should be mindful.”’ So children should be taught respect, 
love and obedience for their parents: in general everything 
affecting the relations and moral life of the people is the 
object of direct and earnest instruction in order that when 
they come to the confessional they may make confession 
in an intelligent form and with thoroughly earnest accept- 
ance of their need and the grace that may come to them. 
In the instruction both the catechist and the preacher are 
necessary, the former to explain the laws of God and the 
precepts of the Church, the latter to move the will. 

One paper, by Father Slattery of Baltimore, is devoted 
to the subject of Protestant zeal in missionary work, in 
which he gives quite a full description of the Student Vol- 
unteer movement and its convention at Cleveland, giving 
it as an incentive to his brethren in the Church for more 
earnest work along such lines; the relation of these missions 
to non-Catholics is dwelt upon very briefly the emphasis of 
of the work being directed toward the Catholics them- 
selves ; at the same time every reasonable effort, it is said, 
should be made to bring others to improve the opportu- 
nity of hearing and learning of the Catholic faith. The 
greatest work in this line is, it is stated, the province of 
the secular priesthood in distinction from the diocesan 
clergy, tho the latter may accomplish not a little when they 
will, 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 

PRESIDENT F. E. CLARK, D.D., of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, sailed last week fot ashort stay in Europe. Altho 
much improved in health he feels the need of more com- 
plete cure, which he hopes to secure by a short stay in 
Switzerland. He expects also to do something toward 
advancing the interests of the Society in England, Ger- 
many and Scandinavia. 





....One of the principal items of interest in connection 
with the Ocean Grove exercises during the past summer 
has been the completion and dedication of the new audi- 
torium seating about 10,000 people and costing $66,000. It 
is a beautiful building mostly of glass and iron ceiled with 
Georgia pine. But the most beautiful thing about it was 
that at its dedication it was entirely free of debt. Itis said 
to be the largest building anywhere exclusively devoted 
to Christian worship. 


...-Newton Theological Seminary commences its seven- 
tieth year this week under favorable auspices. Plans have 
been accepted for the new library building, to cost about 
$40,000. Colby Hall is to be changed into a chapel, the 
work to commence in the spring. The sums needed to 
complete both, amounting to $65,000, have been raised; of 
this $25,000 was donated by Mrs. Samuel Hills, a member 
of the First Baptist Church, Newton Center, who, with her 
husband, built the Hills Chapel, in Framingham. 


-.--The American Tract Society gives annually a prize 
medal to the author of the tract or volume written for the 
Society, during the year, which it is thought is best fitted 
to promote the glory of Christ. Last yearthis came to Dr. 
Cuyler, whose tract was translated into a large number of 
languages, and distributed by thousands from the Socie- 
ty’s exhibit at the World’s Fair. This year it has been 
given to Mrs. Louise S. Houghton for her book entitled 
“From Olivet to Patmos; the First Christian Century in 
Picture and Story,” 
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....During the past year the net gain in the Epworth 
League has been 4,000 chapters, making the present total 

"46,000 including the. 3,000 chapters of the Junior League. 
There is a plan for a rally on Thanksgiving Day at which 
each member will be expected to contribute fifty cents 
toward the missionary collection of the church, and it is 
calculated that this will bring in $250,000. Another 
feature of the work conducted by the League is the estab- 
lishment of orphanages. The League in Chicago supports 
the Children’s Home of that city. 


...-The annual meeting of the American Missionary As- 
sociation will be held in Lowell, Mass., October 23d to 25th. 
Dr. Charles H. Richards, of Philadelphia, will preach the 
sermon. The receipts of the society for the first ten months 
of the financial year were $292,564, an increase of $9,136 
above those for the corresponding period of last year. 
There has also been a reduction of expenses and still a debt 
remains of $62,435. With even the increase in receipts the 
total is $45,000 less than the average for the past ten years, 
and the reduction of expenses is at the rate of more than 
$27,000 a year for the past four years. 


...-There has been considerable talk that the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Albany would follow its pastor, 
Dr. Ecob, in leating the Presbyterian for the Congrega- 
tional denomination. It appears, however, that this will 
be’impracticable, as the deeds given for pews contain the 
following binding coutract : : 

“It is hereby agreed by and between the parties hereto, that 
the said church edifice in which the above mentioned pew is 
situated, shall forever be, and remain used as and for a Presby- 
terian church as now, according to the doctrine, discipline and 
Form of Government set forth in the Confession of Faith of the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States of America.” 


....-The Rock, the organ of the Evangelical party in the 
Church of England, commenting upon the Grindelwald 
Reunion Conference, says: 

“The Grindelwald Conference seems to have been a decided 
success this year. We are glad to note that there has been less 
of the attempt to mingle fire and water by bringing together 
men who differ utterly and vitally in principle and practice, in 
the hope that they will find some means of forming an organic 
union. To seek for a platform wide enough to hold Sacerdotalists, 
Evangelical Christians and Unitarians is not only chasing an 
ignis fatuus, but striving for that which Scripture forbids us to 
seek.” 


...-A comparison of the growth of different denomina- 
tions in England shows that the Church of Scotland, with 
a membership of 612,411, reports an increase of 7,427; the 
Wesleyan Methodists, with a membership of 485,236, an 
increase of 5,536; the Primitive Methodists, with a mem- 
bership of 195,500, an increase of 612; the Presbyterian 
Church of England, with a membership of 67,585, an in- 
crease of 614; and the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, with 
a membership of 141,964, an increase of 2,316. This gives 
to them a larger percentage than any of the others—some- 
what significant in view of the repeated charges that they 
are falling off. 


...« The work on the new Tract Society’s building at the 
corner of Spruce and Nassau Streets, is well under way. It 
will be 300 feet high, covering a ground space 100 feet by 94. 
There will be twenty stories, with 600 offices above the 
fourth story and a restaurant on the top floor. It is ex- 
pected that the income, after defraying the expenses of 
erection, will yield a permanent endowment for the general 
work of the Society. The rooms of the Society will proba- 
bly not be in the new building, which will be held simply 
for rental. Inasmuch as the center of the publishing busi- 
ness has removed far up town, it is thought that the best 
interests of the Society will be better served by a changeof 
location. 


.... There were some very interesting papers read before 
the British Science Association this year on subjects bear- 
ing on the Bible. Dr. J. W. Gregory, of the Natural His- 
tory Museum, South Kensington, gave a description of the 
Rift Valley, which runs from the Jordan Valley through 
the Gulf of Akaba and the Red Sea, and reaches almost as 
far on the African continent as Lake Nyassa. It is 4,000 
miles in length; and Dr. Gregory says that there is plenty of 
évidence that it is cohnected with a series of earth move- 
ments of comparatively recent date. He inclines to the 
opinion that before these movements Palestine was a large 
lake which emptied into the river that flowed down the 
depression that is now known as the Red Sea. This ex- 
plains, he thinks, the fact that the fish fauna of the Lake 
of Galilee is of the type of that of the equatorial rivers of 
Africa. Wehave already spoken editorially of the paper 
of Mr. Arthur J. Evans on the discovery of a pre-Phcenician 
system of hierogylphics. Another paper was on the Flood, 
which was exhaustively discussed by Prof. W. J. Sollas. 
He regards the Flood as historical, but inclines to limit its 
area and to attribute it to a terrible cyclone such asis 
known in the neighborhood of the Andaman Islands. 


-++eThere have been repeated rumors in regard to the 
continuance of the position of Archbishop Satollias apos- 
tolic delegate. These have been repeated during the past 
week in the form of a statement that the interests of the 
Church required that an ambassador of the Pope should 
permanently reside in the United States and that Mer. 
Satolli would be resident apostolic delegate. Last week, 
im response to special inquiries, the Archbishop’s secretary 
authorized the statement that it is now a permanent lega- 
tion representing Pope Leoin church affairs just as the 
embassy of Italy represents the political government in 
diplomatic matters. With regard to the recall or definite 
appointment of the Archbishop it was stated that there 
had been no word received from the Popé, but whether he 
were recalled or not some one would be retained in the 
office he occupies. More important is the announcement 
that Cardinal Gibbons will go to Rome in October or No- 
vember, at the request of the Pope, for the purpose of con- 
sultation in regard to the policy of the Church in the 
United States The Cardinal has alrealy begun prepara - 
tons for the trip, and will probably remain ia Rome sevs 
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eral months. He expects to take with him a report of the 
trustees of the University at Washington, and make ar- 
rangements for securing financial assistance for that insti- 
tution and other Catholic universities in the country. It 
is probable, also, that the question of Archbishop Satolli’s 
position will come up, as the Pope has always consulted 
Cardinal Gibbons in regard to the policy to be pursued, 
and it is reported that it was at the Cardinal’s special 
request that Archbishop Satolli was sent to this country. 


....On the northern shore of Lake Huron, about half- 
way between St. Ignace and Deture Pass, is a charming 
cluster of over a hundred islands separated by deep water 
channels and called LesCheneaux. Until fifteen years ago 
this was the home of the Chippewa and Huron tribes, but 
then it was opened for homesteaders and a large white pop- 
ulation, chiefly from Canada, tho the islands are in Ameri- 
can waters, have come in. Most are of Scotch and English 
blood, with a sprinkling of Swedes and Danes, altogether 
making an industrious, law-abiding people. The Indian 
claims are respected, and Indians who have no homesteads 
are permitted to take them and are required, the same as 
the whites, to make improvements fora period of five years 
before a deed can be procured. Some eight years since a 
minister, the Rev. W. H. Law, went with his family to 
find a home in this section. It was health that first called 
him ; but he realized the opportunity as well as the respon- 
sibility, and as he has grown up with the country he has 
been its first Protestant missionary. He has made the 
whole circle of islands as well as the mainland his field, 
going from one to another as he was able, and has found 
everywhere a quick and ready reception, and has seen that 
his message had warm appreciation from the people, their 
hardships and privations emphasizing their joy at hearing 
him. A year ago some persons from Pittsburg, interested 
in his work, furnished him with a naphtha launch 
which he uses as a mission boat, and with this he and his 
wife go from place to place holding services. The 
congregations are chiefly made up of farmers, but there is 
a sprinkling of lumbermen, sailors and fishermen, very 
plainly clad, often in homespun, in keeping with their 
circumstances and surroundings. Sometimes the services 
are in the cedar and lumber camps. The best of order pre- 
vails, and the men listen with a deep interest. It is an in- 
teresting spectacle as they come together for service, some 
in boats, some on foot, others with oxen orhorses. They 


gather from the country several miles away to some place 
on the main land arranged for service, ordinarily the spruce 
or balsam groves,the seats being simply planks placed across 
logs. The Indians are mostly rnder the care of a Jesuit 
priest who keeps careful watch, and hence compara- 
tively few attend the services. Month by month and year 
by year the work has grown until the need was felt of a 
regular chapel, and during the past spring there was com- 
pleted a Bethel Home consisting of chapel, parsonage and 
scbool room combined. There is a public library, so that 
the young people for miles around have good reading. In- 
dian and white children receive instruction of a practical 
character, and it is the center of a wide section for regular 
worship. With the extension of trade and the increase of 
the population the log cabins are fast yielding to frame 
houses, and it will not be long before the simple life of the 
past years hasdisappeared. The future, however, is assured 
chiefly through the faithful labors of this pioneer mission- 
ary. 








Missions. 
THE BUDAPEST MISSION TO THE JEWS. 


BY RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. 


CHRISTIAN missions to the Jews are seldom, if ever, com- 
plete failures. Where they seem to be, the reasons of non- 
success lie mainly on the surface. As the late Rev. Dr. 
Adolph Saphir, himself a distinguished convert from Juda- 
ism to Christianity, remarked: ‘‘ We cannot measure the 
importance of the Jewish mission by the numerical great- 
ness either of the nation or of converts. We measure by 
the value assigned to them in the Scriptures ; by the deci- 
sive love with which God regards them, and by the spirit- 
ual influences which they are to exert upon the whole 
world. God’s promise teaches us that through the 
restoration of Israel the golden age of the world will be 
ushered in.” 

The history of the Budapest mission to the Jews is an 
impressive commentary upon this affirmation. It was, 
perhaps, the first established expressly for the conversion 
of Israelites to the faith of Christ. The Rev. Dr. Keith, 
author of the ‘“‘ Evidence of Prophecy,” was its father, and 
pressed its claims with such persistency that clerical wits 
dubbed it with the title of ‘‘ Keith’s pest.”” The Rev. Dr. 
Duncan, an erudite Hebrew scholar and ideal Christian 
philosopher, was its founder, in the year 1841. The Arch- 
duchess Maria Dorothea, wife of the Viceroy of Hungary, 
was its godly foster-mother. To Jews, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics Dr. Duncan presented Christianity as the 
perfect development of Judaism. Under the labors of his 
successors, the Rev. Messrs. R. Smith and W. Wingate, the 
harvest of his sowing quickly appeared. Israel Saphir, 
brother of the brilliant literary critic, M. G. Saphir, was 
its first fruit—followed by his wife, three daughters, and 
twosons. M.G. Saphir, like his friends Heinrich Heine 
and Ludwig Bérne, had embraced Christianity. One of 
Israel Saphir’s daughters married the Rev. Charles 
Schwartz, a zealous Jewish Christian missionary in Ber- 
lin; another, named Johanna, married the Rev. C. A. 
Schénberger, who was brought to Jesus by her father, and 
who srbsequently strengthened Chief Rabbi Lichtenstein, 
of Tapio-Szele, in Hungary, and Rabbi Rabinowitz, at 
Kischeneff, in Bessarabia, in the truth of the Gospel. 
Philip, eldest son of Israel Saphir, became a singularly 
efficient Christian educator to more thana hundred Jewish 
cbildren, and that with the cordial approval of their 
parents. 

Slander and persecution, as at the epoch of Stephen the 
proto-martyr, turned out to the furtherance of the Gospel. 
People inquired into its claims and merits. T he Viceroy 
consented to the circulation of the Bible as the bes t means 
of checking anarchy and assurigg social order, Alfred 
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Edersheim, Alexander Tomory and Adolph, the youngest 
of Israel Saphir’s sons, were sent to Scotland for completed 
secular and theological education. Tomory subsequently 
served for more than forty years as a faithful missionary 
to the Jews in Constantinople and elsewhere. Edersheim 
evangelized the Jews at Jassy, Riimania,. and then for 
many years filled Presbyterian pulpits in Aberdeen‘and 
Torquay. Next, connecting himself with the Anglican 
Church, he served as vicar at Dorsetshire. Dean Stanley 
invited him to preach in Westminster Abbey, and Dean 
Vaughn in the Temple Church. Official honors fell thick 
and fast upon him to the time of his death in 1889. Great 
spiritual good attended his ministry. Of all his numerous 
published works, the chiefest is the inimitable biography 
of his Lord in its Jewish settings. ‘‘The Life and Times 
of Jesus, the Messiah,” is his lasting monument—learned, 
critical, pious, invaluable. 

In January, 1852, the Budapest missionaries were order- 
ed, through Jesuitical intrigue, to leave the country. 
They did so, leaving the mission in care of Israel Saphir, 
under the supervision of the Rev. Paul Térék, one of the 
chief pastors of the Hungarian Reformed Church. When 
the missionaries returned in 1861 it was to find that many 
of the 300 or 400 Jewish children whg had studied in Mr. 
Saphir’s evangelical school had received baptism. 

Adolph Saphir in 1843-’44 studied under “Rabbi” Duncan, 
at Edinburgh, and in Berlin made the acquaintance of the 
scholarly ex-rabbi, the Rev. Theodore Meyer, now a Pres- 
byterian J ewish missionary in London. In 1854 he began 
evangelistic work among the Jews in godless Hamburg, 
and there published a series of tracts in which he proved 
that Christianity is the natural and necessary outcome of 
Judaism as exhibited in their own Scriptures, and that 
Jesus of Nazareth is the true promised Messiah. “ Wer 
ist der Apostat?” is one of the principal. Delitzsch and 
Faber in 1889 republished it, and said that without the 
author’s active help “ neither the preparation nor the com- 
pletion of Lichtenstein’s ‘Hebrew Commentary on the 
New Testament’ would have been possible.”” Returning 
to Great Britain he ministered first in Glasgow, and then 
in South Shields, where he issued his ‘‘ rare book”? on 
“*Conversion.”” An evening address to a large London 
audience in 1863 or 1865 formed the basis of his great work 
on ‘ Christ in the Scriptures,’”’ in which he maintains that 
“the Reformation is based only upon the two princi- 
ples, Christ only, Christ above all, and the Scriptures 
only—the Bible above all human authority. ‘‘ Higher than 

the Bible is not reason, not the Church, not the Christian 
consciousness ; but the Holy Ghost, who reveals Christ in 
the written word, so that it becomes to us what it is—the 
Word of God, the voice of the beloved.’’ His lectures on 
the “ Divine Unity of Scripture ’’ express these views more 
fully. His book on ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer” sets forth his 
opinions of the kingdom of Christ. With broad Church 
theology he had no sympathy, and forthe higher criticism 
of Kuenen and his school little but repugnance. Yet he 
was a charitable eclectic, finding much in Pascal, New- 
man, Edward Irving and others, with which he could 
agree. Drollery and justice are in his exclamation: ‘‘ Blue 
ribbon and a tambourine! That is English Christianity.” 
Solemn conviction is in the statement: ‘‘I fear there is 
much superficial work at meetings, and too great hurry to 
get people to say they have peace; also comforting people 
who have no sorrow or burden.’”’ His ‘‘ Lectures on He- 
brews ”’—187°-’75—constituted his greatest triumph. Mul- 
titudes of the best of all churches hung upon his lips at 
Notting Hill, from 1872 to 1880, and from 1882 to 1888 in the 

Belgrave Presbyterian Church, London. In both he was 

the worthy peer of the Rev. Dr. Ridley Herschel, who was 

also of Jewish blood, and father of the British Lord Chan- 

cellor. Dr. Saphir diea April 4th, 1891. He wasa “ great 

spiritual teacher, apostle, seer.” bs 
Circumscribed space will not admit full exhibit of the 

Budapest Mission and its results. Conspicuous within it, 
however, is an outline picture of what all missionaries to 
the Jews should be. To breadth and depth of intellect 
should be united spirituality and shrewdness, courage, 
tact, and true altruism. In them the Master’s love, John’s 
thoughtfulness, Paul’s methods, and Peter’s energy ought 
to blend. New York, with her 300,000 Hebrews, requires a 
corps of such evangelists ; sustained liberally with prayer, 
purse and presence of all wholove our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity and truth. Christian missions to the Jews 
succeed now. How much better would they succeed, were 
the Church our Savior purchased with his own blood to 
devote generously of her best brain, blood, muscle and 
manifold resources to bring all the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel into the fold of the Good Shepherd. 


IRVINGTON-ON-HUDSON. 
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OPEN DOORS IN HUNAN. 


BY THE REV, W. H. LINGLE, 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 








THIs station of the Presbyterian mission is located in the 
northwestern part of the Canton province near the borders 
of the Hunan and Kwong-Sai provinces. - It is well known 
that these two provinces contain the largest solid mass of 
heathen in the world to day untouched by Christianity. 
It is also known that with their more than 20,000,000 of 
people, they have been the most hostile to Christianity and 
modern civilization. The most of the vile and slanderous 
placards and literature issued in recent years against 
Christianity and Christians have come from Hunan, which 
knows about the least of any province in the Empire about 
Christianity and the Christian nations. Now adoor seems 
to be opening for the entrance of the Gospel, even tho it is 
the back door. Favorably located as this station is, its 
influence was bound to extend beyond the border lines into 
the unoccupied fields. 

For several years we have had a number of Christians in 
Hunan; members of the church at this station. The first of 
this Chinese year,according to our custom, we had a month 
of Biblestudy, The brethren from Hunan responded more 
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heartily than any others and also obtained the greater bless- 
ing. They brought with them some of their neighbors who 
were seekers after truth. At theclose of the month the 
Communion of the Lord’s Supper was observed and there 
were six who came forward desiring baptism. After a care- 
ful examination they were all thought to be prepared to be 
received; but it was deemed best not to baptize and receive 
them here, but for them to return to their own people and 
kindred and be baptized in their presence a few months 
later. 4 
In April, Dr. E. C. Machle, two native preachers and [ 
started for Hunan to dispense medicine, preach the Word 
and baptize those who had been examined, and observe the 
Lord’s Supper. Our destination was Lum Mo, a large 
market town and official residence, where the most of our 
Christians are. There were many opportunities for preach- 
ing the Gospel in the villages, markets and towns along 
the way ; especially at the inns where we stopped for our 
meals and at night. On reaching Lum Mo we met witha 
regular ovation, the whole community coming out to meet 
us. But very few had ever seen any of the wonderful 
barbarians before. We were kindly received by the offi- 
cials, scholars and populace. Calls were exchanged with 
the highest officials and scholars, and the multitudes 
thronged us on every side, The building in which we 
stopped was packed full, almost to suffocation, from early 
morning till late at night, and under such circumstances it 
was difficult te get a chance to eat orsleep. Before our 
arrival the rumor went abroad that there were one hundred 
Christians in the building where the brethren met for 
worship, and they were one-half black and the other half 
red. Great crowds came and went into every part of the 
house, seeking them but finding not. They could not be 
persuaded that they were not there. When we arrived we 
did not meet the description, as we were entirely white, 
but were as great a curiosity as tho we had been half-black 
and half-red. 

Dr, Machle saw many hundreds of patients during our 
stay, and many implored him to stay longer. The opium 
curse is more visible there than any place I have seen in 
China, and many came desiring medicine tocure the opium 
habit. With so many sick people coming to see the doc- 
tor, and the multitudes to see the Western barbarians, an 
excellent opportunity was afforded for preaching unto 
them Jesus. While Dr. Machle was giving medicines for 
their bodies the native preachers and I tried to give medi- 
cine for their souls. Many for the first time heard of sal- 
vation from sin through Christ. 

The spokesman of one delegation of scholars asked us 
why we left our native land and came to China; and we 
were only too glad to tell him that it was because Christ 
had died to save them, and that we had come to tell vf his 
love. He replied that we thought Jesus was Lord, but 
they thought Confucius was Lord. After speaking in the 
highest terms of some of the teachings of Confucius, I told 
him that, according to the great sage’s own words, he was 
only man and knew nothing of salvation from sin ; but 
Jesus was the Son of God, Christ the Savior of the world, 
“the King of kings and Lord of lords.” 

From early morning till late at night there was always 
a crowd present, and so there was no opportunity to observe 
such sacred rites as baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It 
was therefore decided best to withdraw the attractions 
(ourselves), and allow the Rev. Kwan Loi, one of the na- 
tive preachers, to conduct such services after the crowds 
dispersed. He has just returned and reported. There were 
twelve whoapplied for baptism ; five were received, and the 
others are to wait till they understand the way more per- 
fectly. Some have already enduréd persecutions enough 
to prove the sincerity of their faith, but they need a more 
intelligent faith before being received. One man who was 
admitted to membership, whom I had the privilege of ex- 
amining at the close of the month of Bible study, has ex- 
perienced a most wonderful change. He wasa very wicked 
man, having a part in every form of iniquity, fighting, 
gambling, wife beating, etc. He never had done any work 
excepting works of wickedness. The Rev. Kwan Loi saw 
his mother, who is a devout heathen, and she told him of 
the great change in her son’s life. He was now obedient, 
kind and industrious. His work requires him to rise every 
morning at three o’clock, and he brings his wages home at 
night to his wife, whom he has brought back home, hav- 
ing previously driven heraway. The old mother said some 
people accounted for the change by saying we barbarians 
had given him medicine, but that she did not believe it. 
If it was medicine it was good, and she would like to have 
some for her other sons who are also very wicked. May we 
not pray that the aged mother and sons may come to the 
Great Physician to be healed ? 

There are now at Lum Mo nearly forty Christians, and 
many more who are seeking something better than the 
worship of dead idols. There are women who desire to be- 
come Christians; but there is no one to instruct them. 
We have no Bible woman who knows the Hunanese lan- 
guage whom we can send them. These people meet for 
worship and try to encourage one another in faith and 
good works, but they have no preacher. The question of 
organizing a church there is now under consideration, and 
if it is thought best to establish such an organization now, 
it will be the first church in that province. Surely the 
Lord has opened to us here adoor which no man can shut. 
And it seems that if we only had the laborers to cast in 
the sickle now, we would be sure of reaping an abundant 
harvest. 
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....Dr. J. G. Paton has started on his return to the New 
Hebrides. After visiting the different churches in this 
country, Canada and Scotland he goes back with earnest 
resolve to work among the still unevangelized islanders. 
He has received funds almost enough to provide for the 
new vessel which is to do the work among’ the differ 
ent islands. He secured five additional laborers, some of 
whom had already left, but death had taken away two, so 
that only three new stations can be occupied at present. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY OF GERMANY. 
BY PROF. GEORGE H, SCHODDE, PH.D. 





THE storm center of the theological unrest of our day 


and generation is the land of Luther. New departures in’ 


religious and theological thought, as a rule, first spring 
up there; and by virtue of the singular cosmopolitanism 
characteristic of the scholarship, scientific research and 
investigations in theology as well as in other departments, 
the seed of innovation is rapidly sown in other soils, with 
fruits possibly more or less modified by local circum- 
stances. The ups and downs of the biblical criticism of 
the last decade illustrates this in an instructive way. 
While the French school of Vernes, Havet and others, the 
Dutch schools of Kuenen on the one hand, and Pierson 
and Loman on the other, as also such English scholars as 
Smith, Cheyne and Driver, have not been blind followers 
of German models, yet their independence has been shown 
entirely in the elaboration of detail, and in a further devel- 
opment and application of German methods and manners. 
Marked modifications of the current critical scheme of re- 
constructed Old Testament literature and religious his- 
tory, have, apart from the conservative maintenance of the 
old landmarks by such American scholars as Green, Os- 
good and Bissell, and possibly a half-dozen men from the 
ranks of the pastors in Germany, been made really by only 
one prominent scholar, and he a German—namely, Pro- 
fessor Klostermann, of Kiel. The entire system of modern 
biblical criticism, in spirit, method and results, is to all 
intents and purposes a product of Germany, to which the 
scholars of other nations have done little more than render 
handmaid services. 

Within the immediate past and without losing sight of 
the paramount prominence of the problems and perplexi- 
ties of biblical criticism, or rather in direct connection 
with these, altho genetically not originating in these, but 
rather in the historical problems as to the character of the 
Christianity of Christ and his first disciples, the arena of 
theological debate has been widened and deepened in Ger- 
many, and the antitheses now put forth between the con- 
servative and the advanced clans is more fundamental 
than ever, involving as they do the very heart principles of 
Evangelical Christianity and theology. The new and now 
most powerful factor in German theological thought is 
the school of the late Professor Ritschl, of Géttingen, num- 
bering among its protagonists some of the brightest minds 
in the theological world of Germany, such as Kaftan, the 
successor of Dorner, in Berlin, who, with the astute Herr- 
mann, of Marburg, are the leading dogmaticians of the 
school, while Harnack, of Berlin, is the chief representa- 
tive in the historical field, and Achelis, of Marburg, in 
the practical. Its tenets and teachings are, however, 
heard in nearly all the theological faculties of the country, 
the leading exceptions being orthodox Rostock and Erlan- 
gen, while in some other universities, as at Leipzig, it 
holds only subordinate chairs. Lately the Ritschl school 
has succeeded in capturing the citadelof its liberal enemy, 
the dogmatical chair of Jena, held for decades by Lipsius, 
which Wendt, of Heidelberg, now occupies. This has 
given rise to a bitter literary contest between the historian, 
Nippold, of Jena, and the Old Testament man of Giessen, 
Stade, the former having criticised severely the pirating 
propensities of the Ritschl school in seizing one theological 
chair after the other. In one case, at least, Nippold’s fears 
were unfounded, and an orthodox man, Seeberg, has suc- 
ceeded to the late Professor Frank, of Erlangen. Whether 
better success will attend the supposed efforts of the 
Ritschl men to capture Luthardt’s chair in Leipzig only 
the future can tell. Butit certainly is true that the power 
and influence of this school has grown even more steadily 
since the death of their leader, March, 1889, than it did 
before. It has become the school of the young men, and its 
leaders delight in calling themselves ‘‘ Die Jtingeren.” 
Ritschl was the only theological teacher in Germany, with 
the exception of Schleiermacher, and in a less degree, von 
Hofmann, of Erlangen, who has been able to organize a 
school of his own; but neither Schleiermacher nor von 
Hofmann had so large and zealous a band of follows as 
Ritschl has. 

Nor has the influence of the school been confined to Ger- 
many. It has especially been finding warm adherence 
among the French Protestants, probably largely through 
the French writings of the Strassburg professor Lobstein. 
The recently deceased Lausanne Professor Astié was sev- 
eral years ago tried for heresy on account of advocacy of 
Ritschl’s theology; and the fact that the “ theology of 
consciousness,” which term the French writers character- 
istieally and correctly apply to the subjectivism of the 
school, has many defenders among the Protestants, of both 
French Switzerland and France, is evidence enough that 
there too the movement isnot the mushroom growth 
of an hour. Indeed, with the exception of German Prot- 
estantism, no Church has produced so varied a literature 
on the subject as the French has, altho indications 
abound to show that the Ritschl principles are gaining 
ground also in the English-speaking theological world ; 
but more as yet in England than in America. Its three 
leading organs, the bi-monthly, heavy caliber periodical, 
the Zeitschrift fur Theologieund Kirche, edited by Gotts- 
chick, of Tiibingen ; the bi-weekly critical journal, the 
Theologische Literaturzeitung, of Harnack and Schiirer; 
and the weekly paper intended chiefly for the educated 
laity, the Christliche Welt, of Dr. Rade, are all skillfully 
edited and are aggressive and confident in tenor and tone, 
proclaiming loud and long thattheirs is the theology of 
the future. 

A glance at some of the leading tenets of the Ritschl 
school will explain, even if it does not justify, the extraor- 
dinary growth and spread of itsinfluence. Ina nutshell, 
it aims at reconciliation of modern theology with modern 
thought, and todo to without the sacrifice of the contents 
and blessings of the Evangelical system of faith,b re 
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constructing this faith, not on the basis of the written 
word as such, but upon Christian consciousness and con- 
viction inspired by the personality and work of the “ his 
torical Christ.’’ Professedly, it is not at all neological and 
destructive, but rather reconstructive, altho it starts out 
with the denial of the formal principle of the Reformation 
and its theology, namely, that the written Word of God, 
the Scriptures, is the basis of all Christian teachings. 

That the school claims to be positive is seen from Ritschl’s 

own words, stating his position in these words: 

“In strictest recognition of the revelation of God through 
Christ; most accurate use of the Holy Scriptures as the fountain 
of Christian knowledge; view of Jesus Christ as the ground of 
knowledge for all parts of the theological system ; in accord with 
the original documents of the Lutheran Reformation respecting 
those peculiarities which differentiate its type from that of the 
Middle Ages.” 

In explanation of the last proposition mention should be 
made of the fact that the Ritschl school claims to represent 
the “ original ” Luther, before he became “scholastic” and 
the prototype of the theology of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century, reminding the reader of a similar claim of 
Wegscheider, who dedicated his rationalistic dogmatics to 
the ‘‘ manes”’ of the Reformer. Indeed, the claim to recog- 
nition as a legitimate part and portion of the historical 
Evangelical Church is a right again agd again insisted 
upon by the Ritschl men. The Christliche Welt almost pit- 
eously appeals for this recognition at the hands of the 
“representatives of tradition,” i.e., the conservative 
‘Church. Their favorite plea is to point to the Apostles’ 
Council in Jerusalem where the representatives of Juda- 
istic Christianity grasped the hands of a Paul, and for the 
sake of the one cause dear to all did not permit their dif- 
ferences of opinions to injure their work. Thus the 
Ritschlians would assign to the conservatives those classes 
whose thoughts and ideals still move in the old grooves, 
while they themselves claim to be able to win back to the 
cause of Christian faith those whom the philosophical and 
scientific trend of the day has estranged from the Church. 

Practically to a man the conservatives decline to do this, 
and for the simple reason that the Ritschl school, notwith- 
standing its positive protestations, isa fundamental depart- 
ure from the landmarks of evangelical Christianity, in- 
cluding a denial of many of the greatest facts of Christian- 
ity, such as the pre-existence and the eternal Sunship and 
divinity and virgin birth of Christ, his work of atonement, 
the Trinity, the Inspiration of Scriptures and other essen 
tials. That these are thrown aside is not at all denied; 
but the claim is put forth, that the acceptance of these 
as “ facts’? (Thatsachen) is unnecessary for the production 
of Christian faith, and in view of the historical criticism 
of the biblical books, these “‘ facts”? are more a hindrance 
than a help in the case of educated men, since the one and 
sole “‘ fact’’ that is necessary to produce faith is the over- 
whelming and overpowering personality of the ‘*‘ histor- 
ical”? Christ, which ‘historical’? Christ. practically 
means Christ shorn of his divinity in person and work— 
the great model man Christ. The Ritschl school thus aims 
at a radical reconstruction of the idea, origin and charac- 
ter of Christian faith, transferring it from the basis and 
toundation of theWritten Word to that of the suggestive 
basis of personal consciousness. Thedenial of the neces- 
sity of acceptance of the great ‘‘facts’’ of Gospel history 
and the work of salvation and the sufficiency in adher- 
ing only to the one great fact, the “ historical ’’ Christ, has 
been particularly brought out in recent months in the 
great controversy concerning the Apostles’ Creed, in 
which discussion the Ritschl] men stood and fell with the 
denial of the words *‘ conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of 
the Virgin Mary.” The theological position, in which, tech- 
nically stated, the leading thesis is that theology has to con- 
cern itself only for Werturtheile (judgments of value) and 
not Seinsurtheile (judgments of fact) clearly indicates this 
shift in the basis of theological knowledge and certainty, 
as well as the modification of the Protestant conception of 
faith, by the exclusion of the notitia and assensus ele- 
ments, and restricting it to the “‘ fiducia.”” Naturally such 
fundamental ideas are neological of what historical 
Protestantism holds dear and vital to her existence. 
Frank, Luthardt, and otlker conservative opponents cor- 
rectly claim that the Ritschl system is a new phase of 
rationalism, its characteristic feature being, with the re- 
tention of old terminology an ‘‘emptying” of these terms 
of their historical and legitimate positive scriptural 
ideas, and the substitution for the Protestant system a 
moral scheme substantially from a Kantian standpoint, 
The theory of knowledge underlying this new “anti-meta- 
physical’’ school is certainly a development of Kant’s 
principles. Innumberless shapes and forms these neolog- 
ical tendencies show themselves. The most glaring in- 
stance was the Apostles’ Creed controversy. In the Christ- 
liche Welt a writer recently advocated the exclusion of 
the Old Testament from the schools as its study was un- 
necessary and even detrimental to the correct under- 
standing of Christianity. An article by Professor Sell, of 
Bonn, denying the supernatural birth of Christ and 
rationalizing on his miracles has recently attracted a 
great deal of attention, as have also articles by others 
denyivug the Atonement ; and it goes without saying that 
the most radical biblical criticism of the day finds its 
most ardent adherents in the Ritschl school. 

As an illustration of how historical theological terms 
are “emptied” of their positive contents we quote from a 
recent exposition of the Atonement in the Christliche 
Welt, in which the Atonement of Christ is described in 
these words: 

“I love a human being, and thereby all his interests and all 
his concerns are mine; his sufferings, his dangers are mine. Pos- 
sibly I see storms approaching that endanger him, and see them 
more plainly than he does, and I tremble for him. The more 
earnest and pious I am, all the more concerned am I concerning 
the temptations and weaknesses and faults that befall him. I 
fight for him to save him, to protect him, when possibly he him- 
self does not see the abyss before him. What else is a father’s 
love ora mother’s love but vicarious concern, struggles, suffer - 
ings for their children? And does divine love love less?” 
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This is the substance of the Ritschlian’s conception of 
vicarious atonement ; and companion citations on other 
fundamental doctrines can readily be furnished. 1t is not 
surprising that positive evangelical theology in Germany 
refuses the right hand of fellowship to the protagonists of 
these types of theology. It would be ecclesiastical and 
theological suicide to do so. A reconstruction of evangel- 
ical theology along these lines can be possible only at the 
sacrifice of its heart’s blood. 


CoLuMBUvS, O. 








Che Sunday-Schoot. 
LESSONS FOR SEPTEMBER 16TH. 


JESUS AT JACOB’S WELL.—Joun 4: 9-26. 





GoLDEN TEXT.—“ Whosoever drinketh of the water that 
I shall give him shall never thirst.”—JOHN 4: 14. 
NoTes.—Jesus had met the opposition of the Jews, in 
this his first visit to Jerusalem, and had returned to Gal- 
ilee by the direct route through Samaria. He reached, 
either at noon or night, Jacob’s well, close by Shechem, 
which is probably the same as Sychar, altho Sychar may 
be a small village near by. “The Samaritan woman.”? 
—The Samaritans were a mixed race, part Hebrew and 
part of pagan stock, and had opposed the rebuilding of 
the temple at Jerusalem in Nehemiah’stime. Yet they 
worshiped Jehovah, and had their own copies of the Pen- 
tateuch. They have lived at Nablous and Mount Gerizim 
tothisday. Their Pentateuch differs slightly from the 
Jewish, and it is not certain which is the more correct. 
The hostilities between Jews and Samaritans continue 
to this day. “For Jews have no dealings.’’—This 
seems to be an explanatory remark of the writer. 
“The gift of God.””—The opportunity graciously given her. 
“* Living water.”’—This term literally means flowing 
water; it includes water of rivers, of ocean or lakes, and 
also wells, as in the latter case water flows in from the 
surrounding soil as fast as taken out; also of fountains ; 
but not of ponds or cisterns. ‘* The well is deep.” — 
A plausible old tradition assigned the well to Jacob, 
dug on his purchased land for convenience of his flocks. 
It was over a hundred feet deep, but is now mostly 
filled up.— ** Shall never thirst’’; ‘eternal life.”,»—Jesus 
used figurative language, but his words showed that he 
was not speaking literally; altho the woman could not 
quite understand, she had an imperfect suspicion. 
“Come all the way hither.’’—Better than the Old Version. 
It was a full mile to Shechem. “Call thy husband.” 
—Jesus said this probably to draw out her sinful life, in 
part, and to afford him an opportunity to convince her of 
his supernatural character. “T have no husband,”’— 
This implied that she was living as a widow, but Jesus 
immediately showed that he knew what she supposed was 
a secret from him. Shehad probably been divorced several 
times aud was now living immorally. ‘A prophet.” — 
Meaning not merely one who foretells, but one who has di- 
vine inspiration. ‘In this mountain.’’—She did not 
care to confess her evil life, of which, perhaps, she had lit- 
tle consciousness, but she did want light on the one re- 
ligious question which concerned her people, whether they 
were right in holding to their sacred mountain. “Ve 
worship that which ye know not.”—The Samaritans had 
less religious light than the Jews. “*T know that Mes- 
siah cometh.”,—Samaritans as well as Jews expected a 
Messiah. 

Instruction.—Jacob dug a well, and it was a blessing to 
the world for thousands of years after. No kind deed is 
lost. oe") 

Jesus took pains to correct the popular class prejudice of 
his day, even tho it surprised his disciples that he should 

- talk with the Samaritan woman,asit offended the Jews that 
he should associate with publicans and sinners, and allow 
a woman of bad name to bathe his feet. If he had lived 
with ushe would have accepted the hospitality of Negroes 
and been kind to Chinamen and our outcasts. He was not 
frightened by the bugbear of social equality. 

Jesus is himself God’s best gift, what Paul calls “ his un- 
speakable gift ’’; and he was ‘‘ the gift of God” to this 
poor woman. When the opportunity came to her she ac- 
cepted the gift, and tried to get all the good from it she 
could. Many that boast of higher morality do less, and 
Christ said that harlots and sinners enterinto the kingdom 
before many with better light. 

The gift of God is thesame as this living water, for it is 
the opportunity which Christ’s coming afforded to receive 
the spiritual life. 

If the living water is spiritual life, we see how much 
better it is than any mere dead pond water. This poor 
woman had never heard the preaching of this spiritual life. 
She was in the habit of hearing that it was very important 
to worship “ in this mountain”; that it pleased God to be 
worshiped just there rather than elsewhere. Her religion 









































had been one of forms, ceremonies and places; and she did’ 


not know what spiritual lifewas. But it is like a fresh 
Spring always bubbling upin the soul. It gives happiness 
and content. It waters others. Just assoon as this woman 
felt the spring started in her soul she ran to tell her neigh- 
bors,and they invited Jesus and he remained and taught 
them, so that they also believed, and her fountain had 
thus watered many others. 

Nothing gives joy to the soul like religion in the soul. 
Nothing else makes it so easy to bear troubles or resist 
temptations ; and it is so easy to have, just the free gift of 
God, for water is free, and Christ says, ‘‘ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth.” All can drink. 

The woman prayed for this water of life. Do we pray for 
it? Are we less grateful and have we less faith than this 
poor sinful Samaritan woman ? 

A willing heart, even if there be very little understand- 
ing, is accepted of God. This woman, of bad life, of poor 
education, wanted to recognize the wise Teacher and to get 
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his blessing. So he gaveit. A man is accepted according 
to that he hath. 

Jesus had superhuman knowledge. He saw intuitively 
what was in the woman’s life and heart. Here is evidence, 
at least, that he was a prophet; other evidence shows him 
to have been divine. 

The chief lesson from this passage is precisely the same 
as what was in the account of our Lord’s conversation 
with Nicodemus, that religion is not anything formal like 
birth, or place of worship; but it is in the spirit. It 
teaches that we ‘‘must be born anew.” Jesus said that to 
&@ prominent ruler and teacher in Israel. Now he says the 
same thing, in other words, to this poor, disreputable 
woman. For the millionaire and the beggar there is just 
one and the same rule, the same condition for part in the 
kingdom of Heaven, that they must be born anew, that 
they must worshipin spirit, no matter where they worship 
in the body. Religion is wholly a matter of the heart, and 
all else is subordinate observance, useful but not essential. 

Jesus put the mountain of Samaria and the hill of Jeru- 
salem onthe same level. He reproved his own people as 
much as the Samaritans. He was by birth a Jew, but in 
spirit a world’s man. He quite over-passed all the limits 
of narrow patriotism. 

So Jesus revealed his Messiahship to this despised woman 
before he did to his own people. But he did it to the re- 
ceptive soul. If we do Christ’s will we shall learn the 
truth. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BAKER, J. C., becomes permanent pastor, La Conner, Wasb. 

CLOUSER, C. B. M., ord. August 25th, Brownsville, Penn. 

CRAIG, W. H., Cambridge, Penn., accepts call to Conneaut, O. 

CURTIS, L. B., Suffield, Conn., resigns. 

cageeem. A. D., Martinsville, accepts call to Hampden, 
e. 


HASTINGS, 8. G., Antrim, N. H., resigns. 
ea J.8., Grand Rapids, Mich., called to Indianapolis, 
nd. 


LAWTON, J. K., Lubec, Me., resigns. 

LEAVELL, Z. T., Carrollton, called to Clinton, Miss. 

MAINWARING, G. F., Duquesne, N. Y., resigns. 

Ona em, W. E., Portsmouth, N. H., called to Clinton, 
ass. 


SKYM, Joun, Cleveland, O., accepts call to Lansford, Penn. 
WRIGLEY, Georce H., East Wallingford, Vt., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ANDERSON, Car J., inst. August 2ist, Swedish ch., Proctor, 
t 


BAILEY, Jesse, Watertown, N. Y., resigns. 

BAKER, ORRIN G., West Charleston. Vt., resigns. 

BROWN, LutuHeEr E., Grand Forks, N. D., resigns. 

CURTIS, CHARLES H., Superintendent of C. 8. S. and P. S., ac- 
cepts call to Hassalo St. ch., Portland, Ore. 

DRAKE, Etuis R., Manhattan, Kan., resigns. 

FRENCH, CHARLES L., Crete, IIl., resigns. 

GOVE, Joseps S., Salem, N. H., resigns. 

HEWITT, GeorGe R., West Springfield, accepts call to Fitoh- 
burg, Mass. | 

JORDAN, Wiu.1AM H., Wyoming, accepts call to Brimfield, II. 

KNAPP, G. W., accepts call to Grant, Madrid and Venango, Neb. 

Mc7ARTHY, Jonny, Ashland, Wis., accepts call to Morton, IIL. 

MILLARD, Warson B., St. Paul, Minn., called to Dundee, Ill. 

HOLMES, O718, died August 28th, Lake Grove, N. Y., aged 91. 

RACKLIFF, ALMoN J.,Skowhegan, Me., called to Hudson, Mass. 

a GrorGE W., Maple Rapids, accepts call to Chesaning, 

ch. 


ROBBINS, Benson C., Crystal, Mich., resigns. 
ROLLINS, Georae S., Trinity ch., Chicago, IIl., resigns. 
WALLACE, Davi, ord. August 22d, North Troy, Vt. 


WATERWORTH, J. A., Cobourg, Ont., accepts call to Lim- 
erick, Me. 


WESTFALL, CHARLEs K., inst, recently, Chicago, Il. 
WIGHT, Epwarp V.., Chicago Sem., called to Eustis, Neb. 
YAGER, GRANVILBE, Hudson, Mass., resigns. 


LUTHERAN. 


GARTEN, Bruno, inst. recently, Mt. Pulaski, Ill. 
GRAIF, Paiip, Oakland, Cal., resigns. 
JOHNSTON, E. S., inst. September 2d, Salisbury, Penn. 


’ METZLER, M. S., Indianapolis, Ind., accepts call to Donegal. Ill. 


—— N. J., Elkhart, Ind., accepts call to New Comerstown, 

oO. 

— H., Mt. Airy Theo. Sem., accepts call to Ringgold, 
enn. : 


SNYDER, G. F., Port Royal, accepts call to Williamsport, Penn. 
STAHLER, W. E., Shippensburg, accepts cal! to Lebanon, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


AUGHEY Joun,H., inst. September 2d, Mulhall, Okla. Ter. 
ae ES, W1L.14M S., Kearney, Neb., accepts call to Madison, 
nd. 


DAVIES, Tabor, called to Delano and Maple Plain, Minn. 
KAYE, A. C., inst. recently, Jefferson, Ia. 

LEE, James B., Philadelphia, Penn., called to Bloomfield, N. J. 
LUCCOCK, G. N., Bloomington, Ind., goes to Washington, D. C. 


McCLELLAND, 8S. B., Grand Junction, Ia., accepts call to Idaho 
Fall, Idaho. 


— J., Port Kennedy, Penn., called to Voorheesville, 


OMELVENA, James, Washington, called to Delphi, Ind. 


TRACEY, Joun A., McCormick Theo. Sem., accepts call to Pay- 
ette, Idaho. 


SINCLAIR, J. R., licentiate, accepts call to Burbank, Cal. 
SMITH, F. M. inst. August 25th, San Diego, Cal. 
WEBBER, L. R., Sackett’s Harbor, called to Galway and West 

Galway, N. Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CARNAHAN, WALLACE, Little Rock, Ark, resigns. 
GASS, Jonn, Charleston, S. C., accepts call to Little Rock, Ark. 
HOPKINS, L. D., Fon du Lac, accepts call to Sheboygan, Wis. 
PAGE, Rev. Dr., Plainfield, N. J., resigns. 
SHAYLER, Ernest V., Columbus, O., resigns. 
TREW, A. G. L., Pasadena, accepts call to Los Angeles, Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRIDGMAN, J.C., Unit., Worcester, called to Boston, Mass. 
CARMAN, F. G., Ref. Dutch, Albany, called to Poughkeepsie, 


CHAMBERS, D. F.. Ref. Epis., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

DUNLAP, W. E., United Pres., Boyden, Ia., accepts call to Alli- 
ance, Neb. 

FREESE, F. E., Free Bap., Charleston, Me., aceepts call to 

Northwood, N. H 

GOLD, J. D.,Cumb. Pres., Newburg, Ind., called to Enfield, Ill. 
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Literature. 


T « prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all received, The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice, 








GRAETZ’S HISTORY OF THE JEWS.* 


THE three first volumes of this work are now ready. 
Two more volumes are to appear. The entire work will 
comprise the history of the Jews from the Exodus from 
Egypt down to 1870 a.p. It is, as the author tells us, ‘‘a 
condensed reproduction” of his ‘‘ Geschichte der Juden,” 
a work of eleven volumes in the German language. 

The original work of eleven volumes has become quite 
a favorite with the young students of Jewish history. 
Its principal merit consists of a large mass of historical 
material diligently gathered by the author from all the 
sources that were accessible to him, and referred to with 
scrupulous exactness in a systematic order. The work 
thus opens a vast field of research into the wonderful 
history of the ‘‘ peculiar people,” from a bibliographical 
point of view. The author’s comments upon the author- 
ities he has consulted, and tbe historical data he con- 
structed by his methods of reasoning are suggestive of 
the manner in which history should or should not be 
studied. As the notes of reference and appendices were 
omitted in the ‘‘ condensed reproduction” that lies before 
us, the facts recorded in it represent merely the author’s 
views and the conclusions he arrived at. It may be read 
with interest by those who assume that Dr. Graetz was a 
clear-sighted critic and an unbiased historiographer. 

The “ biblical era” of Jewish history, from the Exodus 
(about 1575 B.c.) to the destruction of the Second Com- 
monwealth by the Romans (70 A.D.) is sketched in the 
first volume (532 pp.) and continued to page 320 of the 
second volume. ‘The pre-Mosaic period is mentioned only 
cursorily, as the family recollections or traditions which 
‘*marked the Hebrews as a distinct race in the land of 
Goshen,” as the descendants of Monotheistic patriarchs. 
The Hebrews consisted of 
“ twelve loosely connected tribes, and were governed by the 
elders of their families. They did not owe allegiance to 
the Egyptian kings and had not become intermixed with 
the Egyptians. Yet opportunities for contact and mutual 
communication could not have been wanting. It seems [?] 
that the members of the tribe of Ephraim stood in closer 

cial contact with the original inhabitants. The priests 
of Egypt had acquired a certain degree of perfection in 
such arts.and technical accomplishments as were suited 
to the requirements of the country. . . Theall-impor- 

tant art of writing had been invented [?] and perfected by 
them. Of these several attainments, the Israelites seam 
to have attained some notion. The members of the desti- 
tute [sic!] tribe of Levy [Levi] in particular, being un- 
encumbered by service [servitude ?] or by landed posses- 
sions, appear to have learned from the Egyptian priests 
the art of writing. Owing to their superior knowledge, 
they were treated by the other tribes as the sacerdotal 
class, and hence they held, even in Egypt, the privileges of 
their priestly position.”’ 

This extract gives a fair example of the manner in 
which conjectures and facts are blended by the author 
and of the stilted style in which his narrative is put, 
The suggestions of Néldeke, Zimern, Virchow, Well- 
hausen and other archeologists of the time are still too 
uncertain to construct historical data. There is hardly 
any positive evidence for the ass2rtions that the Ephraim- 
ites ‘‘ stood in closer social contact” with the Egyptians 
than all the other tribes, or that the Levites were desti- 
tute, or that they were better educated than their 
brethren and ‘held, even in Egypt, the privileges of 
their priestly position,” or that they were ‘unencum- 
bered by service.” If some rabbinical legends point to 
such facts, they are surely not of higher authority than 
the part of the Pentateuch (Genesis and-the first chapters 
of Exodus) which the author igaores altogether. 

Dr. Graetz proceeds, describing the ‘‘ abominahle idol- 
atry” of the Egyptians and the Phenicians which the 
Hebrews had adopted, but from which the better in- 
formed of their race labored to emancipate them. He 
narrates the story of the Exodus, strictly in accord with 
the rationalistic methods of the time, modifying the bib- 
lical record, using the Talmudical legend and introducing 
his conjectures as authenticated history. In some in- 
stances he extols the Rabbinical saga to the dignity of 
historical record and consigas the biblical record to the 
realm of fable. Thus, for instance, he states that Balaam 
‘advised the King of Moab to beguile the children of 
Israel to the vice of profligacy by means of depraved 
temple maidens,” and that Balak ‘‘ accepted this advice.” 
This statement has not the slightest historical basis be- 
yond a rabbinical legend of the fifth century (Medrash to 
Exod,). On the other hand, he ignores the war of Joshua 
against Amalek, which must have been of great im- 
portance to the Hebrew race, since the Bible speaks of it 
with strong emphasis, and its consequences were felt 
as late as the time of King Saul or still later. He 
accounts it as a grave erroron the part of Moses who 
allowed the tribes of Reuben, Gad and the half tribe of 
Manasseh to occupy the traus-Jordanic districts ; but he 
ignores the division of the land of Canaan by lots, of 
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which we have a minute description in the Bible, and 
which was made by the explicit command of Moses. 
This division ef land must have been within the original 
design of the Hebrew lawgiver, for upon it were based 
the laws of hereditary possession of land and of its re- 
turning to its owners in the year of Jubilee—laws that 
were in operation yet in the time Jeremiah, and which 
even the author of the Book of Ruth could not ignore. 
(That book, as we shall see further on, was written in the 
time of Nehemiah, after the return of the Israelites from 
the Babylonian captivity.) Our author, moreover, ig- 
nores the institution of the Cities of Refuge, which was 
surely one of the grandest institutions of Moses, designed 
to mitigate the custom of *‘ blood vengeance,” which was 
in the time of the lawgiver prevailing among the Shemitic 
nations, and is still prevailing among some of the Ara- 
bian tribes. While he admitsof the authenticity of the 
Book of Joshua in the main, Dr. Graetz puts down ‘ the 
poetical composition ” of Joshua 10 : 18, ‘‘ Thesun stands 
still in Gibeon,” etc., as late as five hundred years after 
the death of that leader. 

The author gives quite a graphic description of the 
times of the *‘ Judges,” and how the land of Canaan was 
gradually conquered by the Hebrew tribes after the death 
of Joshua. The various tribes were not joined together 
as one people as Moses intended them to be; they were 
ignorant or neglectful of the Mosaic law, and went each 
its own way striving to conquer for itself an abiding set- 
tiement. Their national sanctuary was planted in Shiloh, 
where the Aaronites conducted the services; but only 
the Hebrews of the neighboring districts upheld it. The 
others made for themselves sanctuaries and built altars 
wherever they settled. : 


“One poor Levite, a grandson of the great lawgiver, took 

priestly service at the sbrine of a newly manufactured 
idol, in order to obtain food and raiment.” 
This statement is basedon Judges, chs. 17and18,. The 
assertion that the poor Levite was a grandson of Moses 
is derived by rabbinical speculation from the incident 
that in the word mw 2D (18:30) the letter 5 is placed 
above the line in the Massoretic text. But if this textual 
peculiarity and the rabbinical deduction therefrom be 
taken as historical data, we might just as well take the 
entire story as narrated in the Book of Judges, verbatim 
et literatim, and dispense with Dr. Graetz’s rationalistic 
constructions altogether. And in the text it is plainly 
stated (17: 7) that the poor Levite was from the “‘ family 
of Judah.” This point is of great importance to the 
** higher criticism ” of the Bible, for from the verse just 
quoted and similar passages the suggestion is derived 
that the Levites were not a distinct tribe, but a guild (to 
use Dr. Graetz’s expression) of sacerdotal functionaries 
composed of men of various tribes who devoted them- 
eelves to the priestly office. It shows how the author’s 
rationalistic construction of the biblical narrative is at 
variance with his adherence to the rabbinical legend. 

Samuel, according to Dr. Graetz’s presentation, labor- 
ed to restore union between the scattered Hebrew tribes. 
He was nota friend of the Aaronites, ‘‘ probably” be- 
cause he perceived that, under their management, the 
sanctuary of Shiloh could never become a center of at- 
traction for the entire race. 


** Several Levites[?] joined him. Gradually their 
numbers increased until they formed a band of associates 
[Chebe!], a Levitical guild.” 


In the biblical record there is no mention of the fact 
that Levites have joined Samuel. The word ‘‘’Hebhel”’ 
(San) occurs, I Sam. 10 ; 5 and 10, in conjunction with the 
word ‘‘prophets ”,(0°x'33); the mention of Levites seems 
to be studiously avoided in the whole narrative of the 
text. 

In the history of the Kings, Dr. Graetz proceeds in the 
same manner, trying to reconstruct the biblical records 
according to the modern conceptions of international 
politics and estimating the characters of the heroes in 
war, politics and literature by the notions of our own 
times, yet, in some instances he shows himself peculiarly 
uncritical. Thus, he asserts that Solomon has composed 
a large number of 
“allegorical poems [mashal]. In them the lofty cedar of 
Lebanon and the lowly creeping wall plants were made to 
appear as emblems of what is highest and humblest ; quad- 
rupeds, birds of the air,*reptiles and even dumb fishes are 
given voice and speech. Each of these fables probably end- 
ed with an appropriate moral lesson.” 


This laborious statement is based on 1 Kings 5: 12 where 
it is said that Solomon “‘ spake three thousand mashal,” 
and presupposes that book to have been composed during 
the period of the Kings. But mashal does not mean 
merely ‘‘a fable” or allegory ; it designates any brief 
saying in which the experience of the time or a certain 
mode of thinking is generalized. A popular adage, a 
didactic saying or a satirical proverb is a mashal as well 
as a fable orasimile. The Hebrew word, as related to 
the verb, Syn, **to rule” designates any expression that 
“* governs” a certain range of ideas or perceptions. But 
in. modern Hebrew the word is used almost exclusively 
for ‘‘fable,’” and Dr. Graetz unsuspiciously takes this 
usage for his interpretation of the biblieal text and makes 
history of it. 
In the history of the two kingdoms, Judah and Israel, 
their m 1tual relations and contentions, their relations to 
and wars with the neighboring peoples, Milman’s “ His- 
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tory of the Jews” is more profitable for the general 
reader than the ‘‘ condensed reproduction” of Dr. Graetz’s 
work; because the former gives just what the Jewish 
historian proposes to give, and has no theories of his own 
to propound, and his book has the advantage for the 
English reader that it is written in a pure and easy Eng- 
lish, Dr. Graetz has a hankering for secret societies and 
conclaves, which he detects in the activity of every great 
prophet. Elijah, according to his notion, organized a 
school of Nazarites ; Isaiah gathered 

“around him a circle of men who called themselves ‘ the 
gentle ones,’ or ‘the sufferers of the land’ [‘Anavim, 
‘Anve-Aretz]. They were mostly either of poor family or 
impoverished through the depredation of the nobles, and 
called themselves or were: called ‘the poor’ [Dallim, Ebio- 
nini).” 

Again, in the time of Manasseh, the son of King Heze- 
kiah, who abolished all the religious enactments of his 
father, 


“an idolatrous faction was formed, who were imbued by 
[?] passionate hatred of all that appertained to the ancient 
Israelitish [Judean ?] customs.” 


But 


* happily there existed in Jerusalem a strong party who 
respected the law so despised and scoffed at by the court 
faction. These were the ‘disciples of the Lord’ [an expres- 
sion which never occurs in the Old Testament, unless 
m1 "110 of Is. 54:13 be construed to mean that] whom 
Isaiah had taught and educated as his own children. They 
may be the Anavites or prophetic party ; they called them- 
selves ‘the community of the upright’ [Sod Yesharim 
v ’Edah},” ete. 

Such conjectures, chronicled as historical facts, are sim- 
ply absurd. 

The very interesting part of Jewish history, the Baby- 
lonian exile and the return therefrom, is treated by Dr. 
Graetz with a pretense to romanticism which, however, 
loses all romantic flavor in the English translation. The 
wonderful rejuvenation of the people and their perfect 
liberation from idolatry on returning to the holy land 
is accounted for in the following manner : 


“The priests of the sons of Zadok, who had never been 
idolatrous, had brought with them into captivity the 
Torah [Pentateuch]; the disciples of the prophets had 
brought the eloquent words of their teachers; the Levites 
had brought the sublime Psalms; the wise men a treasure 
of excellent sayings; the learned had preserved the histor- 
ical books. . A rich, brilliant and manifold litera- 
ture had been carried into exile with tnem, and it became 
a power that taught,ennobled and rejuvenated. These writ- 
ings were replete with wonders. Another miracle 
took place before their own eyes. A partyof the descend- 
ants of the Ten Tribes, scattered for more than a century 
in the Assyrian provinces and looked upon as lost, had as- 
serted their nationality [?]. Tho long separated by jeal- 
ousy and artfully-whetted hate, they approached their suf- 
fering brethern with cordial affection. Thus the 
words of the prophets were again fulfilled: ‘Israel and 
Judah shall dwell together in brotherly love.’ ”’ 

If we take Dr. Graetz’s statements, the literary activity 
of the Jews during the seventy years of the exile was by 
far the largest and the most effective of any period 
of Jewish history. Baruch, the scribe of Jeremiah, was 
the principal factor of this movement; he collated the 
historical works (Books of Judges, Samuel and the 
Kings), and compiled the prophetic works of his master 
and his predecessors. The revival of Judaism was mani- 
fested by the “‘ creation of the Penitential Psalms” and 
‘naturally the patient sufferers [Anavim] formed the 
nucleus of a new party,” in which ‘‘the Levites were 
the principal workers.” It is wonderful, tho, that 
neither the biblical record nor Josephus will telt us any- 
thing about the party that has wrought these great 
things or the Levitical agitators thereof. 

Speaking of the return to Palestine under the leader- 
ship of Ezra, Nehemiah and Zerubbabel, Dr. Graetz takes 
occasion to make emphatic protests against the prohibi- 
tion of ‘‘ mixed marriages,” which these leaders enacted. 

“ Ezra, and those who thought as he did, raised a wall 
of separation between the Judeans and the rest of the 
world. This exclusiveness was notin agreement with the 
letter of the Law, for Ezra himself was not able to point 
out any passage in the Torah implying [?] that mixed mar- 
riages were forbidden when contracted with those who 
acknowledged the God of Israel.’’ 

Dr. Graetz further on opines that the Book of Ruth was 
written at that time as a protest against this rigorous en- 
actment of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

In laborious style the author proceeds describing the 
differences and contentions between the Samaritans and 
the Judeans. The former were ‘‘ strict observers of the 
Law of Moses,” but the rigorous enactments of Nehe- 
miah precluded their union with the Judeans and gener- 
ated bitter animosities between the two peoples, All the 
blame of the Samaritans’ scheming against the re- 
building of Jerusalem, their erecting a sanctuary of 

their own on Gerizim in opposition to the second Tem- 
ple, their denunciation of the Judeans at the Persian 
court—all this is traced to the unjustifiable enactments 
of the Judean leaders. The Samaritans loved the Jude- 
ans and were anxious to unite-with them; but Ezra, 
Nehemiah‘and Z>rubbabel would not admit of a union 
between the two peoples. ‘‘ Hatred which arises from 
raj xcted love,” says Dr. Graotz, “is stronger and more 
vehemant than eamity resulting from inasxoplicable an- 
tipathy, jealousy or disageaemeat,” Such hatred was 
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the cause of the Samaritans’ scheming against the Ju. 
deans, The conquests of Alexander of Macedonia, 
however, put a stop to the bickerings of the two peoples, 
Favorably impressed by the Judeans, Alexander allowed 
them to develop their commonwealth and enlisted their 
warriors in his armies. Judea was made a province of 
Coelosyria, and the Jewish soldiers of the conqueror’s 
troops were granted equal rights with the Greeks. 

The development of the synagog worship by the im- 
pulse which Ezra has given, after the model of the tem- 
ple worship, the activity of the ‘‘ Man of the Great As- 
sembly,” the establishment of courts of justice in small 
towns all over the land with judges appointed by the 
central organization in Jerusalem, are here described, 
Very interesting is the account which Dr. Graetz gives of 
the development of the Alexandrian colony under the 
Seleucides and the encounter between Hellenism and Ju- 
daism up to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes. It was in 
that period that the people were divided in three parties, 
viz.: the Sadducees, or Hellenistic party, the Hassidim or 
Essenes, the orthodox party, and the Pharisees or the 
middle party which would not yield to either of the two 
extremes. Through the wars of the Maccabeans against 
Antiochus, the Pharisees gained the ascendency. But 
the Maccabean rulers themselves, through their contact 
with the courts of the neighboring peoples, became Hel- 
lenized. Constant disagreements occurred between the 
Sadducees, who represented the political and the priestly 
authorities, and the Synedrion (the Greek name for the 
Men of the Great Assembly), or synod of rabbis of the 
Pharisees. The outward politics of the people were con- 
ducted by the former, but in the internal management 
the Pharisees had the ruling power. The Essenes, on 
the other hand, by virtue of their ascetic living and rig- 
orous religious exercises, could not become popular with 
the masses; they were, however, regarded with 
veneration by the peasants of Galilee and moun- 
tainous districts. Retired from the world, the 
Essenes pondered the secrets of Scripture and of 
nature. The results of their investigations or reasoning 
they kept secret. They were scarce of speech for fear 
lest they ‘“‘sin with their tongues,” but ever ready to 
help their neighbors, healing the sick by their knowledge 
of the medical properties of the herbs and plants of their 
mountains, and perhaps, also, by physical or ‘‘sym- 
pathetic” cures. The simple mountaineers regarded 
them as “holy men,” endowed with supernatural wis- 
dom and powers. During the same period the methods 
of Greek speculation and the use of the Greek language 
began developing itself in Alexandria, in Egypt. A 
strong and influential colony of Jews developed there, 
who knew not the Shemitic dialects of Judea as well as 
they knew the Greek, but who were faithful to the 
teaching of Moses and loyal to their brethren and the 
Judean institutions. They had a large synagog, and in- 
vited religious teachers from Jerusalem. But the wis- 
dom they sought was to be given them in the Greek 
tongue. Under the rule of Ptolemy Philadelphus the 
Scriptures were translated into Greek, and great literary 
activity prevailed among the Jews of Alexandria. These 
literary workers were imbued with the spirit of Judaism, 
but followed Greek models in their allegorical interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures and in their reasoning efforts. 
Between the mysticism of the Essenes and the ration- 
alism of the Alexandrian Jews, the soil was prepared for 
anew doctrine. The rationalism and allegorism of the 
Alexandrians found a strong support among the aris- 
tocratic Jewsin Jerusalem, especially in the court circles. 
The pharisaic Synedrion had to struggle against them. 
And when the Government of Judea neared its decline 
and the people were in constant trouble and agitation 
from inward and outward contention, a craving for and 
belief ina Messiah, a redeemer to come and to restore 
peace and order took deep root in the hearts. 

Here, our author relates, the Essenian John the Baptist 
appears on the scene, calling the people to repentance and 
religious purification. And, finally, the pure, noble 
and devout Jesus came, with his practical teachings of 
religion and moral purity. No Jewish historian before 
Dr. Graetz has spoken of Jesus as reverentially as he: 

“ His [Jesus’] character was highly sympathetic. High- 
minded earnestness and spotless moral purity were his 
undeniable attributes; they stand out in all the authentic 
accounts of his life that have reached us, and appear even 
in those garbled teachings which his followers placed in his 
mouth,” etc. (Vol. II, pp. 140 et passim.) 

“By word and example he raised the sinner and the pub- 
lican, and filled the hearts of those poor, neglected, 
thoughtless beings with the love of God, transforming 
them into dutiful children of their Heavenly Father,” etc. 
(pp. 154). 

In touching language which betrays deep sympathy 
and veneration, Dr. Graetz depicts the life and activity 
of Jesus up to the great sad event of Golgotha. The 
Romans, Dr. Graetz opines, enacted his conviction, be- 
cause the secret of his Messiahship was too soon divulged 
and misinterpreted by them as an effort at rebellion. 
The Jewish leaders, who saw no guile in him and were 
perhaps inwardly pleased with the religious revival he 

had created, were compelled to bear witness against 
him. : 

Dr. Graetz follows here with a graphic description of 
the last struggles of the Judean commonwealth until its 
final destruction by the Romans. He devotes a whole 
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chapter deacribing the literary activity of the Alexan 
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drian Philo and the ‘‘extraordinary duplicity” of 
Josephus. He gives. succinct account of the conver- 
sion of Saul of Tarsus and his message to the Gentile 
world. Finally he closes the ‘‘ biblical period” with the 
description of the rabbinical school of Jamnia. 
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History of the Congregational Churches in the United 
States. By Williston Walker, Professor in Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. (The Christian Literature Co., New 
York. $2.50.) A History of the Unitarians and the Uni- 
versalists in the United States. By Joseph Henry Allen, 
D.D. and Richard Eddy, D.D. (The Christian Literature 
Co., New York. $2.50.) These volumes are the latest addi- 
tions to the “‘ American Church History ” Series. They 
form a group which, widely different as the doctrinal 
position of the three bodies which form it are, represents 
variations in the same parent stem of the New England 
churches. The power and fruitfulness of the Catholic 
faith wasnever more distinctly seen, however, than in the 
predominance of the orthodox evangelical body over the 
others which have separated from it. Professor Walker 
writes the history of a great denomination which this year 
reports in the United States 5,236 churches, 5,138 ordained 
ministers and 400 licentiates. Their benevolent contribu- 
tions reported for the last year amount to $2,401,896 and 
legacies to be added to this amount in the same year, to 
$947,311, while their home expensesin the same period are re- 
ported as $7,000,838. Among the distinct denominational 
histories publisbed thus far in this series Professor Walker’s 
stands easily at the head. Thisis partly due to the subject; 
for the history of the Congregational churches in this coun- 
try has in it a surprising proportion of all that is great- 
est and most inspiring. It is partly also the merit of 
Professor Walker, who has put his material together in a 
most skillful manner and managed the delicate and diffi- 
cult points of the history with supreme skill. His history 
begins, as all Congregational histories do, at the Bible. He 
moves rapidly, however, in the first chapters, and in 
about fifty pages brings his churches to Plymouth, where 
the history of American Congregationalism begins. Very 
little is omitted which should be included. As we should 
reasonably expect in a work by a Connecticut scholar, the 
Congregationalism of New Haven, Hartford and the Con- 
necticut type generally receives the recognition it deserves. 
The author shows judgment and skill as well as knowledge 
in his exposition of the difficult points of the history, as the 
witchcraft business, the Roger Williams episode and so on 
down to the Great Awakening and the Edwardean Theol- 
ogy. Hehas here a great epoch to deal with, and one that 
was destined to have a formative influence on the religious 
history of the country. We are, on the whole, satisfied with 
his treatment of it, and particularly when we include the re- 
lation into which he brings this movement afterward with 
the Unitarian agitatiou. We doubt if this particular 
episode of our religious history has ever been treated bet- 
ter by friend or foe than in this volume. Fréma Unitari- 
an point of view the exposition is more philosophical, 
thoit may lack something of the glow and grace of Dr. 
Allen’s elaborate treatment of the subject. The history of 
the Unitasian separation can hardly be written with more 
impartial accuracy, in a better spirit, or in a way which 
satisfies more thoroughly all the higher religious require- 
ments of the case, One outgrowth of the Congregational 
history is the foundation of the four great New England 
theological seminaries. Theirs is not an easyjhistory to 
write successfully, especially when the writer isa professor 
in oneofthem. Professor Walker’sskill, however, does not 
failhim. Substautially he tells the whole story, and tells 
it so well that even in this time when Congregational 
nerves may still be somewhat excited by the afterswell of 
the Andover discussion, it would be hard for either side to 
suggest an improvement in the record as it stands. One of 
the best chapters in the book is Chapter X, on the * De- 
nominational Awakening,” a grandly inspiring account of 
their march westward and of the part the Congregational 
churches have taken in planting Christian institutions in 
the West and spreading their faith and polity over the 
country. Professor Walker inherits from his father the 
attractions and graces of a fine literary style. His book 
moves on and carries the reader with it. It can be read 
aloud with pleasure and is a living andinspiring book from 
end to end. Dr. Allen’s History of the Unitarians is 
also an eminently readable book. Everything we have 
seen from his pen is. But it is impossible to read it with- 
out feeling that it is a history of one brilliant generation 
which has now disappeared. It‘is essentially a dwindling 
history, whose connections have to be forced, whose origins 
lie wide apart, whose most spiritual elements are habitu- 
ally forsaking it, and whose spirit is so vague and so much 
given to negations as to more than justify the opinion 
boldly expressed by Dr. Martineau in the letter printed 
from him in this volume,that the power of Unitarianism lies 
in a schvol of thought, and that organized ecclesiastical 
Unitarianism is, as Dr. Martineau says, “an aberration” 
from its own principles. What gives this history its in- 
terest is, as we have said, the one great generation 
in Massachusetts, of whith Channing was the 
brilliant example. Without that the introductory 
chapters could never have been written, and there would 
have been nothing to carry into the following ones. 
But that was a very great and wonderful genera- 
tion, and we are pleased to note that Professor Walker in 
his very different sketch of this rise and development does 
not deny to them, even from his point of view, some 
justification in their variation from the current orthodoxy 
of the times. Deep misunderstandings and misapprehen- 
sions lay between good men. They made false impressions 
on each other, and their differences could be explained 
away only in long, painful years of debate. Dr. Andrew P. 
Peabody remarks in one of his latest volumes of delightful 
reminiscences, that if men in those days had understood 
the Trinity as they do now he should have had no quarrel 
with orthodoxy. Possibly neither Professor Walker nor 

Dr. Allen appreciates the full force of this remark. Dr. 
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Allen’s book indicates that to him the gulf remains as wide 
and deep as ever. It can remain so only on the assumption 
that Unitarianism has moved on to new negations and be- 
come a school of transcendent speculations rather than a 
Church of faith ; for if the remark we have quoted from Dr. 
Peabody is a sound one the progress of modern theology has 
filled up the old gulf of division. Dr. Eddy’s volume 
on Universalism is what every one who has read his larger 
work on the “‘ History of Universalism ” would expect it to 
be—a very solid work, done in the best manner and in the 
best spirit. Dr. Eddy goes back to the beginning and 
traces with more or less fullness the indications of a liberal 
rendering of the common doctrine of eternal punishment, 
especially since the Reformation. In America the move- 
ment begins strong and organized with John Murray. Dr. 
Eddy’s history leaves little to be added and nothing to be 
altered. His account of Murray’s doctrinal development 
and final position and of his relation to orthodoxy is largely 
drawn from orthodox sources. It shows with great force ex- 
actly what impression Murray made on the New Englaaod 
divines and how he forced them, under the lead of Smalley, 
to the elaboration of their final doctrinal statement. On 
all these points a student can do nothing better or more in- 
teresting than to read in connection all three of these 
works. So much common ground lies between them as to 
give them the character of three distinct versions of the 
same story. John Murray was substantially a Calvinist. 
Even in his variation from Calvinistic orthodoxy heshowed 
the influence of Calvinism on him. With Hosea Ballou 
the case was different. Heand his brother were Ualvinistic 
at first, but soon abandoned this ground for a moral in- 
fluence view of the Atonement and a belief in the subordi- 
nation theory of the Trinity which would class him among 
high Arians. His position became permanently influential 
among American Universalists,and probably had more 
effect in settling their position than that of any other of 
their early founders. Dr. Eddy’s remarks on this subject 
are full of importance in their bearing on the whole after 
position of the denomination down to the present time. 
He shows that the American Universalists received from 
Ballou a Unitarian cast in the high Arian sense of the 
word, but not atall in the radical, semi-materialistic, semi- 
infidel and altogether rationalistic sense Unitarianism 
took in England, perhaps from Dr. Priestley. The attitude 
of the Universalists toward the Bible and the question 
of supernatural authority in revelation are distinctly 
different from that of the English Unitarians, which at that 
time, like their American representativesin these recent 
years, were characterized by not believing rather than by 
believing. One of the strong points of Dr. Eddy’s work 
in this volume is that of showing that the denominational 
history plants the Universalist churches on no such ground 
as this, but on that of a well-defined faith. 


We take great pleasure in calling attention to Belief in 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ, by the Rev. Father Didon, of 
the Order of St. Dominic (Benziger Brothers, New York. 
$1.00). Itisone of the most simple, earnest, straightfor- 
ward and effective wrestlings with the great religious 
problems of the age we have seen. No Protestant could 
emancipate himself more fully from the trammels of 
Church or sect. There is not a word or thought in it of 
proselyting, but a strong and telling pressing of the main 
question combined with a wide, suggestive treatment of 
the subject, as gentle and persuasive as it is strong. 
The Art of Illustration. By C. H. Spurgeon. (Wilbur B. 
Ketcham, New York. $1.00.) No preacher ever understood 
the subject discussed in these five lectures better than 
Charles Spurgeon. He knew the limitations and dangers 
of the subject as well as its opportunities, and never de- 
scended into farce or comedy. His ‘*‘ Feathers for Arrows’”’ 
remaéns the most useful handbook of pulpit illustrations 
ever printed, and next to it we commend to our readers 
these Lectures. The Heroicin Missions; Pioneers in 
Six Fields. By the Rev. Augustus R. Buckland. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. 50 cents.) A very effective brief 
review of the heroes and heroisms of modern Protestant 
missions in Japan, Africa, the Far West, India and the 
men who died at..Lokoja on the Niger. Christianity 
and the Christ: A study of Christian Evidences. By 
Bradford Paul Raymond, D.D., President of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn. (Hunt & Eaton, 
New York. 85 cents.) There is a deal of direct 
good sense in this little manual. The author begins with 
the lowest form of mechanical, objective evidence. He 
does not discard it nor in any way undervalue it; but he 
grows warm as he advances, and his argument comes ever 
nearer to the great fact of the redemptive life indwelling 
in Christianity, the experimental knowledge of which is 
at once the power of Christianity and its demonstration. 
The Bells of 18; or, Voices of Human Need and 
Sorrow. Echoes from my Early Pastorate. By F. B. Meyer. 
(Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 75 cents.) This 
collection of illustrative incidents from a full and fruitful 
ministry needs only to be noted. It is a gracious, useful 
and spiritual book. Readers who wish to see the dif- 
ferences between Arminianism and Calvinistic Protestant- 
ism defined in a popular way may provide themselves with 
Arminianismin History; or, The Revolt from Predestina- 
tion, by George L. Curtiss, M.D., D.D., Professor of His- 
torical Theology in De Pauw Uniyersity. (Hunt & Eaton, 
New York. 90 cents.) The points are brought out distinct- 
ly and without needless expansion in good, plain English, 
and by an author who believes heartily in the Arminian 
theology. 


An Introduction to the Study of Society. By Albion 
W. Small, Ph.D., Head Professor of Sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and George E. Vincent, Vice Chancellor 
of the Chautauqua System. (American Book Co., New 
York. $1.80.) We have already alluded to the plan of this 
bookin advance of publication. It is a convenient, simple 
and well-arranged introduction developed on the natural 
method, and with a great deal of keen and useful analysis, 
Among other good points, the authors take an American 
village from the first sod cut in the soil and give aa analy- 
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sis of the whole development into full social and civilized 
life. Book III carries forward the discnssion of the social 
anatomy, with a view of distinguishing the constituent 
elements. Book IV takes up the Social Physiology and 
Pathology, and discusses social activities. In Book V we 
have “ Social Psychology” or an account of the vital socio- 
logical principle, together with the phenomena of authori- 
ity and certain laws of society and social feeling. The 
book stands theoretically on a sound basis and develops the 
subject in a clear, intelligible and scientific method. It is 
both an introduction to the advance study of sociological 
science and an introduction which leads up to the intelli- 
gent performance of civic duty; for the manual goes consist- 
ently from end toend on the assumption that civil life and 
the actual duties, responsibilities and activities of social 
and civil life are the field in which sociology is to be studied. 
In conformity with this view the authors of this manual 
have, as far as posible, keptit free from both theoretic and 
dogmatic exposition and applied themselves to the de- 
velopment of a sound method of study to be applied to the 
actual phenomena of society. Their manual is carefully 
arranged for use in the class room, neatly analyzed, and 
provided with a full and useful index. 


Diary of Rev. Daniel Wadsworth, Seventh Pastor of the 
First Church of Christ in Hartford. With Notes by the 
Fourteenth Pastor (the Rev. George Leon Walker, D.D.). 
(Lockwood & Brainard Company, Hartford, Conn.) But 
for the brilliant annotation of this old Colonial diary, we 
should pronounce it very dull. Dr. Walker’s genius tells 
on it with great effect, and his annotations are full of 
point and pith. Daniel Wadsworth was pastor of the 
First Charch for a little more than fifteen years. His 
Diary only covers the last ten of these years. [tis a very 
commonplace production, consisting for the most part of 
entries, among which we should describe this as the most 
brilliant (p. 32): 

* This day I first perceived something like a tooth cutt in ye roof 

of my mouth under my right foretooth. May not ye effects there- 
of be hurtfull.” 
The Diary dates from the time of the “‘ New Lights” and 
the ‘Great Awakening” excitement and reflects the 
impression made by the religious methods of that time 
on the conservatives of the day. Dr. Walker’s annotations 
keep up arunning commentary on every page, and give 
the whole something the interest of a keen lawyer’s cross- 
examination of a rather duil, but intelligent, witness. 


From the Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, Chief of the Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, we have The An- 
nual Statistics of Manufactures, 1893. The statistics of 
manufactures in this report are presented on a compara- 
tive basis generally of 1892 with 1893, with summaries of 
capital stock used, goods made, persons employed, wages 
and proportion of business doneand days in operation. All 
of these “ statistics’ are reworked in subsequent analysis to 
bring out their industrial and economic significance and 
value. The statistical basis is more thoroughly prepared 
for analysis in a table of ‘Industry Presentations,” which 
are designed to show for each and every one of the seventy- 
five industries reported in the State the ultimate facts as to 
the number of firms, establishments and corporations, 
partners, stockholders, capital, stock, goods, product, per- 
sons employed, wages, etc., all brought down to the lowest 
classified terms and aggregates for all industries. A new 
and excellent feature of the Report is a table of “ Indus- 
trial Chronology,’ or a diary of actual operations in every 
town and establishment in the States. 


Theism as Grounded in Human Nature, Historically 
and Critically Considered. Being the Burnett Lectures 
for 1892 and 1893 to an Aberdeen audience at the Univer- 
sity by the Rev. William L. Davidson, LL.D. (Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. $5.00.) This is a beautiful book 
to the reader’s eye, and probably the best, as it is the most 
recent statement of the whole theistic question in its most 
advanced and complete form. As a presentation of this 
subject it has the rare merits of great precision and defi- 
niteness of statement combined with an equally rare sys- 
tematic analysis of the subject in the large and in the 
small. These are the points which qualify a book like 
this to meet the reader at his points of need; and in saying 
that Dr. Davidson’s book possesses them in an eminent de- 
gree we mean to express our conviction that it is a book 
for the time and a book for readers who find themselves 
perplexed with the manifold difficulties and obscurities 
which have been thrown around the fundamentals of their 
faith in God. 


Canadian Independence, Annexation and British Impe- 
rial Federation. By James Douglas. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 75cents.) We find this temperate discussion 
of the Canadian problem in “‘ The Questions of the Day” 
series. It is not a plea for annexation nor an argument 
against it. Mr. Douglas states the case clearly and fully 
with a summary recapitulation of the probable conse- 
quences of annexation to the two countries. He does not 
disguise his belief that the choice lies between independ- 
euce with possible British federation on the one hand, and 
annexation on the other. It is his conviction that the in- 
conveniences of annexation are too great to be assumed, 
that the population will not assimilate easily, and that the 
diversity and contrast of interests are too great to give an- 
nexation a promising outlook. 


The Story of South Africa. By George M. Theal, of the 
Cape Colonial Civil Service. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. $1.50.) This is not a story of African exploration or 
discovery, but of what has been made of the southern part 
of the continent by the colonists at the Cape, at Natal, in 
the Orange Free State, the South African Republicsand all 
other territories south of the Zambesi. The larger part of 
the work is substantially condensed from the autbor’s “His- 
tory of South Africa,” in five volumes octavo. It is from 
a fully competent source, and is as fearless, compact, inde- 
pendent and intelligent a statement of the South African 
question as we are likely to get from any source in our day, 
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Lay Readers. The History, Organiza- 
tion and Work. An Account of What 
Laymen Have Done, Are Doing and Can 
Do for the Extension of the Kingdom of 
God, By the Rev. H. B. Restarick. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $1.00.) In spite of 
its rather limited churchly range we rejoice 
in this book and wish to introduce it to 
our readers. It isabundantly walled about 
with cautions and limitations that are in- 
tended to keep the reader within strict 
canonical bounds ; but the work is defined, 
and the large opportunities for doing it are 
defined. They include very nearly all that 
is of substantial and vital importance in 
the work of any Church. It isa great in- 
dication of progress that the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church are opening their eyes to 
its promise. This volumeis a happy com- 
bination of the history, the ecclesiastical 
law and the practical treatment of the sub- 
ject. We repeat the hope that it will be 
read. 


We acknowledge with thanks the bound 
volume of The Critic. A Weekly Review of 
Literature and the Aris, containing the 
issue for the first six months of the cur- 
rent year. We have received also the 
bound volume of Littell’s Living Age, con- 
taining the numbers of that “cream of the 
quarterlies and monthlies”’ for the three 
months ending with June last. (Littell & 
Co.. Boston.) From the Hon. T. S. 
Gold, Secretary of the Connecticut State 
Board of Agriculture, we have received 
the Twenty-seventh Annual Report for 
the year 1893. Printed by order of the 
Legislature. 


Libraries in the Medieval and Renais- 
sance Periods. This is the so-called Rede 
Lecture delivered at Cambridge (Eng.) 
June 13th, 1894, by J. W. Clark, F.S.A., 
Registrary of the University. (Macmillan 
& Co., New York. $1.00.) It forms an ad- 
mirable supplement to the address of the 
late distinguished American librarian, 
Wm. F. Poole, Esq., on Libraries, and 
should be read in connection with it. It 
gives a delightful picture of the centers of 
light which illuminated medieval times 
with their splendor, and had enough left 
over to challenge wonder and admiration 
in our times. 








Our Bible, How it has Come to Us. By 
the Rev. RK. T. Talbot, Honorary Canon of 
Durham and Lecturer on Church History 
and Doctrine in the Dioceses of Durham, 
Ripon and Newcastle, (Thomas Whittaker, 
Bible House. 50 cents) The papers which 
compose this little and highly readable 
booklet were originally contributed to the 
Sunday Magazine. It has all the merits 
which are expected of a book of the kind, 
Itis simple, straightforward, sticks to im- 
portant subjects, wastes no time on others, 
and develops the subject in a clear, effect- 
ive and interesting way. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 





Mr. Kipp’s “Social Evolution” has 
reached its sixth edition in this country, 
while the book seems to be almost equally 
successful in England, where the publish- 
ers are advertising the fourth edition. 


..Mr. William Winter’s popular “‘ Life 
of Edwin Booth” will appear in September 
in the uniform edition of his works. This 
edition will have a new portrait of Edwin 
Booth as Hamlet, not heretofore published. 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish at 
once Part If of “Social England,” edited 
by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Part II continues 
the record of the progress of the people from 
the accession of Edward I to the death of 
Henry VII. 


..Mr. Thos. Whittaker has in press a 
new volume by Mr. Frederick Saunders, of 
the Astor Library, entitled ‘‘ Character 
Studies, with Some Personal Recollec- 
tions.” Irving, Longfellow and Bryant are 
among the characters discussed. 


....The Review of Reviews for September 
goes pretty fully into international politics. 
There is considerable about China, Japan 
and Korea, Hawaii and British politics, 
especially noticeable being Mr. Shaw’s ar- 
ticle on the new Hawaiian constitution. 


...-The Macmillans issue this month a 
new edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s well-known 
book on the “* Makers of Florence.” It isin 
four volumes: intended for separate distri- 
bution, a volume each being devoted ‘to 
Dante, Savonarola, The Castle Builders and 
The Piagnoni Painters. 


....The Atlantic Monthly for September. 
isessentially a fiction number, the propor- 
tion of stories being larger than usual. 
Aside from these, Miss Edith M. Thomas 
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speaks of the difference between life in the 
city and country, and Prof. Kuno Francke 
writes ona “New Storm and Stress” in 
Germany, while Mr. Bradford Torrey de- 
scribes a winter morning in Florida. 


--The twenty-fourth annual report of 
the Lenox Library in this city brings, for 
the first time, a full statement as to its 
chief acquisition during the year, the great 
Bancroft library which Congress so foolish- 

_ly let slip by, and which is of such priceless 

value to the student of early American his- 
tory. The same line of study is illustrated 
by purchases from the private library of 
the late George H. Moore. There is also 
Dr. Wendell Prime’s Cervantes collection, 
in 435 volumes, 


-++»The well-known French historian, M. 
Dupuy, has put the public under renewed 
obligations by his recent book on “ Bernard 
Palissy,” the “‘ famous but little known,” to 
use the words of Tépffer, Huguenot potter. 
“Very few in thesedays know much about 
him, tho there is a sort of connection be - 
tween him and the ware that bears his name 
and a general idea that he was a man of 
uncommon power and much originality. 
The book should be immediately at the 
command of Americ an readers,and we hope 
that a translation will be provided. 


.-Everybody interested—and who is 
there that is not ?—in Thomas A. Edison and 
his inventions, will welcome the announce- 
ment from Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Com- 
pany that they have in press for early publi- 
cation the life and inventions of the wizard 
of MenloPark. The authors, W. K. L. and 
Antonia Dickson, who have been from the 
first inclose touch with Mr. Edison, have 
been permitted to write the first complete 
and authentic story of his life and have had 
the benefit of his aid in describing the mak- 
ingand use of hisinventions. The book will 
be an imperial quarto of about four hun- 
dred pages, illustrated with two hundred 
and fifty drawings and photographs. That 
it is uot only America that claims an inter- 
est is shown by the fact that a thousand 
copies have been ordered for simultaneous 
publication in England. 


.-The North American Review of 
September has a number of interesting arti- 
cles. Among them the ‘‘ Results of Demo- 
cratic Victory,’’ by Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge, of Massachusetts: ‘‘ Catholicism 
and Apaism,’” by Bishop Spalding, of 
Peoria; ‘‘ The Significance of Modern Pov- 
erty,’’ by W. H. Mallock ; three articles on 
China and Japan in Korea, by the Hon. 
Augustine Hearn, late United States Min- 
ister to Korea, D. W. Stevens, of the Japan- 
ese Legation at Washington and Howard 
Martino, formerly of the United States Le- 
gation at Peking; Rear Admiral Crosby 
tells the story of ‘‘ Our Little War with 
China,” and there are other articles on 
* Aerial Navigation,” ‘‘ Peasantry in Scot- 
land,” *‘ The Conceited Sex,” ‘ Restless 
French Canada,’ ‘Good Government 
Clubs ” and “Reading of Poor Children,”’ 
etc. 


--The following new books are an- 
nounced to be published immediately by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons: The third and 
last volume of the ‘‘ Memoirs of Chancellor 
Pasquier,” covering the years 1814~15; 
“ Johannine Theology: A Study of the Doc- 
trinal Contents of the Gospel and Epistles 
of the Apostle John,” by Prof. George B. 
Stevens, of Yale University; ‘‘ William 
Shakespeare: A Study of Elizabethan Lit- 
erature,” by Prof. Barrett Wendell; “‘ The 
Making of the Ohio Valley States,’’ by 
Samuel Adams Drake; ‘‘ Musicians and 
Music Lovers, and Other Essays,” by Wil- 
liam F. Apthorp: “The Wagner Story 
Book : Firelight Tales of the Great Music 
Dramas,’ by Mr. W. H. Frost; ‘In the 
Heart of the Rockies,” ‘‘When London 
Burned” and ‘“‘ Wulf the Saxon,” all by 
Mr. G. A. Henty; ‘“‘Norseland Tales,’ a 
new volume by Prof. H. H. Boyesen, which, 
with other volumes of stories by the same 
writer, will make ‘‘ The Norseland Series” ; 
“The Chafing-Dish Supper,” for the use of 
housekeepers and cooks, by Mrs, Christine 
Terhune Herrick, and ‘Costumes of Colo- 
nial Times,” by Mrs. Alice Morse Earle.” 
“The Sherman Letters,” being the cor- 
respondence between Gen. W. T. Sher- 
man and his brother, Senator John Sher- 
man, is also announced for early publica- 
tion. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Citizenship. A Book for Classes i in Govers- 
pest and Law. By Julius H. Seelye, D. y 
LL.D. Tass, pp. viii, 78. Boston: Ginn, & 
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School En, R46. A Manual for Use in Connec- 
tion h the Written English Work of Sec- 


ondary ‘Schools. By George P. Butler. .7}¢x 
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York and icago : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 10 
Annals vt Horticulture in North America for 


the Year 18%. By L. H. Bailey. 
viii, 179. New York: One tea 


Jinny and His Partners. By James oe. 
5, pp, 260. Boston: A. 1. Bradle: ley & = 


bere B. Tare Oo ecxtig. 
A. 58. Barnes & Co. or 


sore Ute A by A. J. ange ma $; Turney 
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‘dalena. From the Spanish o Perpetuo 
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How A-chon-ho-ah Found the Tight, poy An 
Maria Barnes 5, DD. imond, 
Va.: Presbyterian of ee. 

Count Boles of Paris. 

Bart, Volume EXIv ot th ot the ‘Sryburgh 
pp. 


= ition o of tthe Waverely Novels. 
xxix, 400. New York: Macmillan & Co ..... 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SUCCESSFUL A DYER TISERS are ust 
Remi ton County Seat Lists. They er the 
best h least expense. 101 Tribune | Building. N.Y. 
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EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 


Begins its 66th year September 13th, offering palergst 
rtunities. apres Seminary Courses of 

= Gal aa ng ry of st 
ay AURA S. WATSON, Principal, 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 











MISS ISS BAIRD'S insTTVTE FOR GIRLS, 
» Conn. ear. eneey. Intermedt. 
ae it ful attention fon to morais and 


ings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








a School. 


(Established in 1828.) 

For Boys and Girls of allages. Especial 
care for health and for individual needs. 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology, for business and for 
college. Special students received into all 
classes, 

Chemistry and Physics are taught by 
laboratory work. Instruction is given in 
Sloyd. There is Military Drill for boys. 
Two boys would be received into the family 
of one of the Principals, Upper classes 
begin Sept. 12. 

593 Boylston Street, Copley Square, Boston. 


CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


onservatory of Music, Art and Elocution 

ers superior facilities in these branches as a spe 
cialty, or = fonnection with the regular literary 
courses of st ay, For catalogues address 

Rev. A. a FLACK, A.M., Prest., Claverack. N. Y. 








MUSIC 


PARACON OF SONC. 


By Root and Case. A new book for Singi ing 
Sthoo wy ng Classes, Conventions and 
tutes, est book of its kind ever es 
fetes. ee in it is mew. Price'so cents postpaid, 


TREBLE CLEF CHOIR. 


G. F. Root & D. B. Towner. For women’s voices. 

mtains Sacred and Secular Music, Glees, Part 
Songs, etc., composed and ne expressly for 
this book. “There i is also a short elementary course 
ofinstruction in the book, Price 50 cents postpaid. 


ELITE ORCAN ALBUM. 


Edited by P. lio. A collection of Prelude: 
Offertories and music for all occasions, en 
from ee works of the best writers, Price, $2.00 


postp 
MUSIC TABLET 


with a condensed view of the Material of Com- 
position. Sheets ruled with staff line and perfor- 
atedfortearing. Price 25 cents postpaid. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OCINCINNATI—NEW YORK — CHICAGO 























E HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 
Established in 1827, 
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AGEN'TS setter, Seite cules?’ Omet 


MORGAN MFG. CO.., 84 Fifth Ave., Chicago, MH. 





PRATT INSTITUTE, 





Mi Merrteser se ow fase cose StS. 

Repident native Fygnch and German togahers. "Spe 

usicand Art. Cert cateadmits 

toSmith, ee and Baltimore (College for Women. 
Terms f boarding pupils, $700 per year. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND Day Sc L 
REOPENS OCTOBER eee Ca Sane 


735 om nl Avenue, New York. 


DRISLER SCHOOL 


9 East 4eh 6 
Four departments: prim funk or. middle, and 
senior. Prepares for all ‘colleges and for business. 
Gymnastics under competent instruction. 
upils received in eat tty 's family. 
Twelfth year begins October 


th bi 
ASTMAM COLLEGE f.t sori 
Perea ing t Benmanship Academica, 


M etc. For catalogue dress 
ern Langu aines, Box CC, Poughkeepsie. N N.Y. 


EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. 
Princeton Courses of 8 Study under Princeton Pro- 
fessors. — Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 


ern —— 
fev. iv J. H. McILVAINE, D.D., President. 


GLENDALE sottuas 


Full course of s my Ae 
pinto. Best familie és in usic, Art, etc., with 


py care ond sop su sg 
Bev. L. D. POTTER, D., Glendale, Ohio. 

















RYERSON STREET, 


Between De Kalb and Willoughby Avenues, 


Founded by Charles Pratt for the Promotion of Art, Science, Literature, Indus- 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


try and Thrift. 


An Industrial Institute, with Day and Evening Sessions, offering Complete 
Courses in Art, Science and Technical Branches. 


HIGH SCHOOL.—A three years’ course for both sexes, combining drawing and manual work, with 


the usual studies of a high school or academy. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS.—Classes in freehand 
wood-carving, applied design, art-needlework, also regular art course, and normal course for training of 


teachers. Lecture Course. 


wre e 





ral drawing, clay-modeling 


DEPARTMENT) OF DOMESTIC ART.—Classes in sewing, dressmaking, millinery, physica 


culture. Combined course in Domestic Art and Domestic Science. 
DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE.—Normal domestic science course, household 


Lecture course. 


science, hygiene and home-nursing, public hygiene, cookery, laundry. Food economics. Lecture course. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY .—Algebra, geo-netry, mechanical draw- 
ing, physics, chemistry, electrical construction, steam and the steam engine, strength of materials, machine 


design; carpentry, machine work, plumbing, house, sign, and fresco painting. Lecture course. 


DEPARTMENT OF KINDERGARTENS.~—Training class for teachers, special classes. Lecture 


course. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE,.—Regular course of phonography, typewriting, bookkeeping 


arithmetic, penmanship, English, Spanish. Lectures. 
FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY.—Free Library and reading-room. Classes in cataloguing, practical 


library training, reference work, English and American literature. 


MUSEUMS.—Collections of inorganic substances, ceramics, glass. building and decorative stones, 


reproductive processes, organic compounds, textile fabrics, art products. 
THE THRIFT.—Deposit, savings, and loan branches, the privileges of which are open to the public. 


For further information, or for application blanks, apply at the General Office of the Institute, Ryerson 


Street. 





F. B. PRATT, Secretary. 
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OLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL for Young 
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ted to the ee, of each pupil. Home 
comforts. ‘Location exceptionally heal! and 
i R. 8. HITCHCOCK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
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MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 


“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location 
and healthful climate. No school in the country 
better advantages for thorough preparation 


fo SOLONEL ROGERS, Supt., Orchard a Mich. 
OHIO, Cleveland, ao 
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Washington and Jefferson College 


94th year opens egy —y 12th. Modern reaps, 
Elective courses, a ae. oral 
healthful surroundin + moderate. Ad- 
dress, President, Washington, 
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Study. Location beautiful and 
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Session begins September 19 18% Send for Catalogue. 
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FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS, 
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Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
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CO-OPERATION AMONG BANKS. 





THE recent session of the bankers of 
New York State (both of State and Na- 
tional banks) at Saratoga and the forma- 
tion of a permanent organization are 
signs of the times which should encourage 
us, No one has failed to note the spread 
of the community or brotherhood feeling 
in all lines of trade during recent years, 
The competition (often destructive) and the 
gradual decline of profits have led mer- 
chants and manufacturers toward associa- 
tion if not combination, in order that trade 
abuses may be done away, and remedies 
proposed for deeper business ills. Banks 
have been almost the last of our great in- 
dustries to feel the force of this movement 
toward some kind of co operation. Jeal- 
ousy of each other is, we suppose, a nat- 
ural feeling, and one to be overcome only 
by degrees as the advantages of friend- 
ship and harmony become more and more 
apparent. Asa matter of fact, banking 
has now no longer the old advantages of 
ease and large profits. Profits are getting 
to be too small not to have the duty forced 
upon bank officers of utilizing every 
legitimate means of avoiding losses. 
Such means come best of all through as- 
sociations. 

The New York State Association is in 
good hands and may be trusted in time 
to give a good account of itself. The 
preliminary work looking toward good 
banking results, is in the hands of com- 
mittees who are to look thoroughly into 
the subjects assigned them. In com mend- 
ing the movement for itself and for im- 
itation among banks of other States, we 
need take space for but a few notes of its 
possibilities. Take for illustration the 
punishment of rogues of every kind. If 
every counter thief and every forger, no 
matter at what bank he might direct his 
operations, were convinced beforehand 
that the association would search for him 
and find him no matter how long it re- 
quired, and would follow him relentlessly 
until he was punished no matter how 
much money it cost, such a thief or forger 
would hesitate before beginning opera- 
tions. Relentless prosecution of such 
offenders would have a great effect, while 
the cost divided among all the members 
would be next to nothing for each. 

But itis in the comparison of informa- 
tion that the greatest benefits would lie. 
Secrecy as regards the purchase of com- 
mercial paper for illustration has been the 
direct cause of heavy losses. Such secrecy 
has hitherto enabled a dishonest trades- 
man or unscrupulous note broker to sell 
thousands of dollars of notes to banks 
separately, a plan which could not have 
been carried out, had the purchasing 
banks known the total amount of paper 
which was being put out by that one con- 
cern. If often happens that a firm whose 
credit is being suspected at home, applies to 
the banks of a neighboring city or of a 
money center. The latter, knowing of the 
firm’s old standing, but ignorant of the 
later suspicion, may buy such paper only 
to lose it. Or again, firms or corporations 
in supposed good standing and honest in 
their intentions, may be ignorantly follow- 
ing practices which lead to complications 
and, perhaps, to future bankruptcy. In 
one case in New York City lately, a com- 
pany was found, on investigation, to be 
keeping eight separate accounts with as 
many banks. During the investigation, 
two or three more were added while others 
had just been dropped. In all, something 
like fifteen separate bank accounts were 
being run by this comparatively small cor- 
poration, at each of which business was 
done and borrowings negotiated. There 
was no cheating about it, but the proce- 
dure was justly regarded with suspicion 
and loans declined by the investigating 
bank. In all these and similar ways, co- 
operation will prove a great help. 

Then again, in regard to statistics. We 
do not know the rate of expenses to earn- 
ings, for example, and until we have the 
average of many banks, no single bank 
ean tell whether it is doing justice to it- 
self. In the same way the value to the 





bank of a merchant’s account can be told 


intelligently only after availing ourselves 
of the workings of a number of banks, in 
order to see how much expense and what 
proportion is fairly chargeable to each ac- 
count. Such statistics would be very val- 
uable, and would throw light on many a 
vexed problem in banking. Now that the 
ice of unnecessary reserve is broken, it is 
to be hoped that this information will be- 
come generally available. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE first effects of the new Tariff Bill 

have passed off, and business is rapidly 

adjusting itself to the new conditions im- 

posed upon it. Some interruption was 

caused by the Labor Day holiday, but the 

new growth of confidence is already 

manifesting itself by the renewed activity 

in both mercantile and industrial circles 
to an encouraging degree. Importers 

have been a good deal perplexed by the 
many ambiguities of the new bill in spite 
of the efforts of the customs authorities 
to interpret it more in accordance with 
the spirit of the law than the letter. The 
great fact that is not to be overlooked is, 

that the business world is now at last 
freed from the fear and uncertainty which 
have been so sorely perplexing it for many 
months, Tradeis no longer waiting for the 
end of Washington rule. We are likely 
to see the evidences of a returning pros- 
perity and a reviving confidence for many 
months, for depression of prices in both 
securities and commodities has extended 
over more than a year, and itis not best 
to be sanguine of a very speedy recovery 
after a substantial start toward a better 
condition of affairs has been made. But 
the start is decidedly encouraging, and it 
is not difficult to discern, There will be 
reactions now and again, but there is un- 
questionably a good foundation laid for a 
long period. In the wholesale districts in 
this city there is notable activity, and 
many dealers are working their forces 
night and day. Hotels are crowded with 
buyers-of many descriptions of goods 
from outside points, and a good fall trade 
is hoped for. Local facilities for trans- 
portation of merchandise are being 
taxed to their utmost. Orders placed 
are not large in many cases, but 
there is no lack of dealings by small 
buyers. The forward movement in busi- 
ness is not, however, confined to New 
York, but is seen at many points in the 
interior and along the Atlantic Coast. It 
will be extended to distant points when 
stocks of goods that are at a low ebb are 
replenished by the orders of the buyers, 
who are crowding our hotels to their full 
capacity. Special reports from all parts 
of the South indicate a steady improve- 
ment in business conditions. Crops are 
more encouraging there than they are in 
the West; and, as the financial condition 
of the people is good, the outlook is for a 
large volume of trade. Even present 
transactions in the South show marked 
improvement, a portion of which is indi- 
cated by the enlarging railroad earnings 
and bank clearings. In the Southwest 
conditions are brighter than for a long 
time, and the assurance of an abundant 
cotton crop is expected to influence an ex- 
tension of the facilities of both railroads 
and merchants for handling business. 
There are many encouraging conditions in 
the general situation. The completed 
statement of National bank returnsof July 
18th indicates in a striking manner the 
preponderance of the great Siates of the 
East in banking business, as well as their 
rapid recovery from the panic and ability 

to furnish the West and South with what- 
ever assistance they may require. Be- 
tween October 3d, 1893, and July 18th, 
1894, loans and discounts of all the Nation- 
al banks of the country increased from 
$1,843,634,167 to $1,933,589,352, the gain 
by Eastern institutions being from $1,079,- 
146,940 to $1,156,912,569. In the same 
time deposits increased from $1,451,124,- 
830 to $1,677,801,201, the gain in the East 
being from $874,374,867 to $1,026,646,020. 
The positien of the Treasury is also 
strengthening. Not only have general re- 
ceipts been large on account of removal of 
goods frem bond and the payment of in- 
ternal revenue taxes, but the gold fund 
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has strengthened somewhat further from 
deposits of moderate amounts of gold at 
the New York Sub-Treasury on account 
of shipments of currency of small denom- 
inations to interior banks which require to 
use it in the movement of the crops and 
the regular season’s business. The ad- 
vance in silver is stimulating trade with 
silver-using countries, and has not been 
without effect in the Western States. 





Prices of securities declined a little on 

the average, the losses being particularly 
heavy in the industrial stocks. There has 
been just enough said in Washington and 
elsewhere about a possible resumption of 
the Tariff fight at the next session of Con- 
gress in antagonism to the trusts to dis- 
courage outside buying of the industrial 
shares and to deter the insiders in these 
properties from giving them much pro- 
tection when under raid. In most cases 
the managers of the respective properties 
went into the Tariff campaign without 
much stock, and are therefore not averse 
to seeing the prices decline a little. Rail- 
road shares declined under free selling for 
both long and short account caused by the 
Burlington’s poor July statement and cer- 
tain gloomy remarks by Mr. Cable, Presi- 
dent of the Rock Island, which were used 
as an effective aid to depression. Mr. 
Cable said nothing which the entire mar- 
ket has not well understood for a long 
time, but his remarks found the street 
impressionable and produced an immedi- 
ate effect. London’s favorites and a few 
specialities were strong. Thus, foreign 
buying of Louisville and Nashville caused 
an important advance in the price ; and 
most of the other Southern stocks were 
moved, a prominent feature being 
Chesapeake and Ohio. Reading advanced 
because there is a good prospect for an 
attempt ata reorganization of the prop- 
erty soon by a combination of the re- 
ceivers, the Olcott Committee, of New 
York, and the Earle Committee, of Phila- 
delphia. Northwestern stocks improved 
a little because earnings of the roads in 
that section are better. Money continues 
to pour into New York from the New 
England States, such receipts offsetting 
the shipments made West and South, 
which are unseasonably light. Surplus 
reserves of the banks are so large that 
there has been no improvement in call 
loans from the 1% basis so long quoted, 
while time loans were also easier on free 
offerings at four months by foreign bank- 
ing houses at 2}@24%. Brokers offered 
money at 14@2¢ for short, and 23@33¢ 
for long terms. Commercial paper was 
in much lighter supply. The recent forc- 
ing of notes on the discount market was 
in anticipation of the new tariff, and now 
there has come the temporary lull natural- 
ly to be expected. Best indorsed bills re- 
ceivable discount at 3}@344, best single- 
names at 32@4%, and paper not so well 
known at 44@6%. The higher rates are 
made on country lines of notes. 


The following is a comparison of the 
_averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Aug. 25. Sept. 1. Increase. 
Loans..........++ $488,763,700 $489,879,900 $1,116,200 
Specic.........000 90,744,800 91,187,809 443,000 
Legal tenders... 122,420,300 = 121, 126,500 *1,293,800 
Deposits........++ 585,785,300 585,973,900 183 100 
Circulation...... 9,756, 700 9,784,800 28,100 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 





SGPECI!S ....c.ceeee $90,744,890 $91, 137,890 $443,000 
Legal tenders.... 122,423,310 Ww i 6,500 *1,293 800 
Total reserve.. $213, 165,10) $212, 314, 300 * $850,800 
Reserve required 
against dept’'s. M46, 446, 459 146,493,475 7,025 


Surp. reserve.. "366, 718, 3,650 "$65,320,825 $397,825 


*Decrease. 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years wasas follows : 
September 2d, 1893—Deficiency. 
September 3d, 1892—Surplus.. 
September 5th, 1891—Surplus... 


September 6th. 1890—Deficiency — 
september 7th, 1889—Surplus ........+0--eeeees 8,127,375 


Transactions at the Clearing House for 
the week : 







Clearing week ending August 25th ...  $423,692,778 04 
Clearings week ending September Ist. 418,375,002 01 
Balances week ending August 25th .. 35,800,404 81 
Balances week ending September Ist. 28,301,878 24 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS, | 


. Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 

Bid. Askcd. 
% 


covevccccesesssocsliaag 16 
serseecerececeseeceell Mig = 115 


Registered coupons ae 

New 5s, Registered....... ebeensecceveceseues us% = si 
Registered COUpONS .............0.eeecsesees 118% 19 
Currency 65, 1885.....0.....ccc....cescccenees 11 ss 
EY Ss Pine ve.o asd occsacacnceccestes 104 
ere wi 
Onrrency On, MOIS, ...00000000...ccccces socces 110 
Darrency Ga, WSD....0020000 v00 200 sonssesense 113 
Cherokee, 1806. .......cccccncrccccccscesecvee 103 
CRBRCRIG, BOTT... cccccis scosccovetssccvccubnes 106% 
TN ee Se 10434 
Cherokee, 1800. .......22.ccccccccccerccesscess 10546 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows : 


Bixty Aays........2 ceseeesee Sceveesense ancoosed 4.8544—51g 
Baad Sethe. Wacsccbsbucececoncecéens onceteedl 4.863464, 
Ce RI ac is veisikvctscesetcccccmscscccced 4.8644—634 


Commercial, lOng..........cecseeescceesees sees 4.85 — 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing September ist, were : 


American Ex.......... 155 | Nassau. ........-+00+ 166 
Hanover Nat..... .... 310 | Republic............ 155 
Merchants’...........- 13544 | Tradesmen’s ....... 794 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 






Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMOTIOCR..0....000ccccccreeeee 21246 200 250 
American Exchange....... 143% ests 154 
Broadway... .so..ccrccesee 220 230 260 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 167 180 
Central National........... 120% 120 
Chase National. ............ 225 450 
Chatham. ........... « sees 350 365 400 
Chemical. ..........cccsces oo 4,330 4,200 4,300 
QU Svcsciscxsscvcse cecescvces 4% 425 
ClEIBONS’ .....-05.-2vccccerees 142 135 150 
CatMMADIA.. .....0000cccccccccce 23036 200 
Commerce. . 1% 1%5 179 
Continental............0+0-08 132 121 
Corn Exchange..... ....++- Be 282 288 
East River.........seesesse0 135 160 
Eleventh Ward . 275 200 
Fifth Avenue.... 625 2,0 = 
First National...... . 540 2,500 
First National of S. I..... 119 114 120 
Fourteenth Street.......... 185 eoee seve 
Fourth National............ 190 192 200 
Gallatin National.......... 312 310 one 
Garfield National..... ..... 100 wees 
German American......... 11854 6 
Germania. .........ce00s++00 350 330 
Greenwich.........- ..+++..- 161% 150 
HanG7Ver. ....0.. 2.002 :ecccccee 313 310 320 
Hudson River.........-..++- 150 150 whe 
Importers’ and Traders’... 545 530 550 
GROPEE, ccncevncnccpeceee sc ves 140 140 150 
Leather Manufacturers’... 192 180 210 
Lincoln National.........-. 426 525 
Manhattan...............++ 185g 
Market and Fulton......... 214 esee vce 
Mechanics’...........-.-+5-+ 175 i 182 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 159 145 165 
Mercantile:;..........s0.-++++ 184 170 200 
Merchants’...........0se00++ 135 seve coos 
Merchants’ Exchange..... . iiss 110 wees 
Metropolis............++++++« 435 425 465 
Mount Morris.........+++--+ 190 165 ates 
NQ@BBAU......c.ccccccces eeveee 163 164 167 
New York.........-ccccccosses 23144 225 240 
New York County.......... 605 520 600 
New York Nat. Exchange. 108 110 125 
Ninth National............. 214 us 125 
Nineteenth Ward......... 146 125 Rove 
North America. .........+++. 156 140 165 
Oriental ......-..02.0-.eeseeee 232 230 20 
PRI. cscs sténn. cscee cseccve 20546 170 epee 
PaO Recce cccvocrsscccorccccccce 230 230 300 
BPOSPEVS.... 0.0 cccesce ws vecvcece 270 esse 300 
PREMIZ. .0cccccccccccsccoces - 118 120 
Republic.........s0..00 anes 160 155 160 
Seaboard National ....... 170 170 ooce 
Second National... ........ 350 300 oe 
Seventh National........... 125 120 sees 
Shoe and Leather......... 112% 108 120 
Southera National.... ..... 156 160 en 
State of New York......... 106 106 108 
Third National.............. 105 108 112 
Tradesmen’s.........++++0++ vi cone 100 
United States National... 175 175 eece 


Western National.......... 110 110 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Last 
Bid. Asked. Sales 
H. B. Claflin Company, Ist pfd.... % 100 99 


do. do. 


do. do, ee 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. Co.; com.... 15 16 1536 
Celluloid C0........20. cececeseccees 67 70 70 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... % 100 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


....The meeting of the Directors of the 
St. Paul road to act on the dividend ques- 
tion will be held on the second Thursday 
in September, in New York. Except in 
September and March the Board meets on 
the last Thursday of the montb. 


....Receiver McNeil, of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company, has 
notified engineers and firemen that the 
proposed reduction in wages will go into 
effect September ist. The men will ap- 
peal the case to the United States Court 
- or @ restraining order, 


....Secretary Morton is in receipt of ad- 
vice from the Secretary of State of.a cable 
received from the United States Minister 
at Brussels to the effect that an order of 
the Belgian Government subjects all 
American cattle to forty-five days’ quar- 
antine. An exception is made for cattle 
en route before August 29th, but this is 
only on condition that they be killed at the 
public slaughterhouse on arrival. 


..+-The sales agents of the anthracite 
coal companies met and agreed to restrict 
production in September, to 2,500,000 
tons, or 40¢ of capacity. They madea 
similar agreement a month ago, covering 
August; but the coal market has been 
struggling under a 60% output. No 
change was made in prices for Septem- 
ber, and nothing was done about per- 
centages of production allowed to various 
lines. 

....-Another dispatch from St. Paul 
states that all the threshers’ representa- 
tives concur in the statement that the 
wheat and all the small grain crops are 
turning out much better than was expect- 
ed when the harvest commenced. Taken 
as a whole, the wheat crop of Minnesota 
and North Dakota this year is one of the 
largest ever harvested. That of Minnesota 
will come fully up to the estimate of 50,- 
000,000 bushels. This is not far from 
equaling the big crop of 1892. 


.... Special reports covering all sections 
of the United S:ates, Canada and Europe 
on the hay crop, collected for the crop 
report number of the Hay Trade Journal, 
published August 25th, show a shortage 
as compared with an average crop of 92, 
with 3¢ of the old hay remaining in the 
hands of the farmers and dealers. The 
only sections of the United States show- 
ing increased acreage is Ohio and Michi- 
gan. The crop in Europe is abundant. 
Prices at.the seaboard markets of the 
United States vary from $9 to $17 per 
ton, with a liberal supply arriving. 


....The crop report for 1894 by percent- 
ages, with 100 as the standard for 1893, is 


as follows : 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
100 95 98 96 


Austria...... ps bdepeiein 

Hungary.........+.. 99 96 O4 88 
Germany.........++ -- 107 95 107 105 
PEs sch nos csesnes 120 12 100 115 
pe PeyriTe Ts 82 7 97 86 
Great Britain........ 17 sis 110 105 
Moldavia. .......0..06 87 90 90 90 
Wallachia........... 67 40 40 40 
Netherlands ......... 87 7 92 112 
SD. 00< cs edecds 102 107 100 102 
Switzerland.......... 100 110 i 100 
Denmark............+ 105 95 100 100 
Swedenand Norway. 95 92 102 102 


....A preliminary statement has been 
prepared by the Geological Survey, show- 
ing the production of spelter for the first 
six months of the present calendar year 
as compared with the semiannual pro- 
duction since 1892. As compared with 
the first six months of last year the pro- 
duction by tons is as follows: 


1893, 1894. 

States. Tons. Tons. 
Eastern and Southern......... ees 7,380 5,084 
Illinois and Indiana.............. 16,427 =13,892 
GMD: Si.dcs ctivicd secs crishensisocd 13,269 = 11,250 
I iinbiccoculesaca desecnones 8,718 6,458 
Rte sotivcandncsecéisvicevces 45,794 36,184 


A partial statement of stocks shows a de- 
cline of 3,089 tons on January 1st, 1894, to 
2,859 tons on July ist, 1894. 


....General Manager Whitman, of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway, says: 


“The outlook for business in the West for 
the coming year is bad, very bad. I trav- 
eled last week all over our lines in Nebras- 
ka. It is a most fertile section, one which 
has heretofore always raised good crops. I 
do not believe Nebraska will raise 254 
of a corn crop; not a bushel is likely 
to be shipped East from beyond the Missouri 
River. Other crops are also short. People 
are going East to spend the winter. Iowa 
will not have more than 33% crop of 
corn, but has some small grain. Cornin 
Western Iowa is selling at 55c. South Da- 
kota has practically nothing. Nebraska, 
Iowa and South Dakota, an empire, is flat 
on its back. Such complete and widespread 
failure was never known before in that ter- 
ritory. Will it affect business? Yes, and 
at once. Farmers will be unable to buy or 
merchants to sell. I dislike to contemplate 
what the coming year has in store for us.’’ 


...-A dispatch from Madrid states that 
on August 30th a royal decree was issued 
which abrogates the customs arrange- 
ment of June, 1891, by which special rates 
on certain imports into Porto Rico and 
Cuba were accorded to the United States. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





The decree has been expected for some 


time. It was foreshadowed on August 
21st, when El Nacienal in an article 
on the United States Tariff, announced 
that the moment the provisions of the bill 
which handicaps sugar 40% was put into 
force Sefior Becarra, Minister of the Col- 
onies, intended to ask the Government to 
denounce the existing treaty between 
Spain and the United States in regard to 
Cuba, The paper added: ‘‘This is the 
only way to put matters on a fair footing 
with the United States, which country is 
monopolizing Cuban trade to the disad- 
vantage of the Colony.” 


....Less and less is being heard of the 
scarcity of coke, and, to judge from the 
rate at which the furnaces west of the Al- 
legheny Mountains are going in, the sup- 
ply of Bessemer pig promises soon to be 
ample. The market has weakened in the 
West, and quotations in Pittsburg now 
stand $11.65@$11.75. In the East, how- 
ever, there is still somescarcity. Chicago 
has been active in the billet market, clos- 
ing about 18,000 for delivery in its own 
district, and taken some orders further 
East. Some business has been done in 
Pittsburg for September and October de- 
livery at $16.85@17.00. The demand ap- 

rs to come largely from rod mills 
which have made some gales to wire works 
at a shade under $24, sellers’ mill, 
wire nail factories and barb wire works 
are starting upagain. Inthe East prompt 
soft steel is still scarce. On the whole, 
= for Bessemer pig and soft steel 
ave held up very well, but there is a 
feeling among the buyers, the. rolling 
mills, that prices must come down, since 
the markets for finished iren and steel 
are down to the lowest prices reached. this 
year, and in some cases are below that 
level. Raw material is certainly cheap. 
Reports have it that Mesaba ore has been 
offered below $2.25, lower lake ports. An 
interesting event in the steel rail trade is 
the capture by the Colorado mill of an 
order for 12,000 to 15,000 from the Choc- 
taw coal road, Oklahoma, in sharp com- 
tition with Pittsburg and Chicago. 
here is more business doing East and 
West in finished iron and steel, but prices 
are decidedly weaker, notably in steel 
bars. Pittsburg is again grabbing every 
order of consequence for plates and 
structural material in the Eastern mar- 
kets. A significant fact is that American 
cotton tie makers have captured orders 
during the week in competition against 
free foreign cotton ties. Ability to make 
quick delivery helped them, but it does be- 
gin to look as tho they will be able to hold 
a very bigshare of the business if they are 
fairly supported by the billet mills and 
get decent rates of freight. In the metal 
trade values are adjusting themselves to 
the lower basis demanded by the new tariff. 
—Iron Age. 
DIVIDEND. 


The Southern Pacific Company adver- 
tise in another column to pay at their 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
September 1st on the following bonds : 


Texas and New Orleans Rd. (Sabine Division) 
1st mortgage 64. 


United States Bonas 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Secwrities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


ELECTRICITY, 
The elements| WATER-POWER, 
that conspire | CHEAP COAL, 
se _ | Abundant raw Material, 
a2 seein da Transportation Facilities, 
Financial backing. 





Real Estate in such favored localities is an 
assured investment. 
Great Falls has all these advantages, and 
more. Let me prove it to you. 
ERNEST CRUTCHER, 
REALTY AND LOANS, 
Great Falls, Montana. 


LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF : 








CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 











2 CHEQUE ° 








The 





September 6, 1894. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 
Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com . 
mercial Center because it has: 

The id 
Th = baryons om Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast, 
The most M: 


Area of adjacent Agricultural Land: 
cent Forexts of The 1 ¢ 
Town Site 


mn 
uces a coke equal to Pennsylvania. I Silver, 
Beads Gold and ‘ob ores. txtensive Quarries ot 
dstone for building purposes. Valuable n- 
can be had of 
THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
SING Ss 5s ochicscsicaconswatninewe $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
‘ompany of New ~4 with the Union oo 
of Ne 

— of Hartford, Conn., under Su; delelen 
an. tments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine, Amount of issue limited by 
« Connecticut Trustees, Hxecutors, etc., 

are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 











We can furnish you particulars 
regarding a perfectly safe six per 
cent. investment which you will 
readily admit to be so if you will 
send us your pame and address. 
Can refer to hundreds of our 
customers in all parts of the 
country. We have had fifteen 
years’ successful experience. 


THE LEWIs INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 to 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,000,000 


{In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses al: the powers of ‘Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates; and is e iegal depository 
of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JRr,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 24 Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie, 


Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven. Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. Smith, 


R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vander bilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 


J. Hood Wright. 





Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - = 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 54% Deben- 
tures. Write for description. 


CITY OF MOLINE, ILLINOIS. 
- NOTICE TO BONDHOLDERS. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN, 


This to notify the person or persons, corporation or 
corporations, holding any of the bonds issued by the 
City of Moline, in the State of Illinois, U. 8. A., un- 
der an ordinance passed by the said City on the 
Eighteenth day of 
dinance passed on the Twelfth day of November, 1883 








tember First, 1883, with si ML yd t, 
ptember Firs with six cent. 
Nab Park 

ANK, in the City of New York, in the State of New 
York. Twenty. five Thousand Dollars ($25,000) of said 
bonds as groviges, by said ordinances were redeema- 
ble at oe on of said City of Moline after the expira- 
tion of five (5) years, and Twenty-five Thousand Dol- 
$25,000) of said bonds were redeemable at option 
of said City of Moline after the expiration of ten (10) 
, that the said City of Moline will avail itselt of 
the option contained in the ordinances proves ng, See 
ose 


holding an D 
NATIONAL PARK BANK in the City of New York, 
in the State of New York, for payment, on or before 
September Ist, 1894. 
WM. C. BENNETT, Mayor. 
CHAS. G. CARLSON, City Clerk. 
0. F. ANDERSON, Treasurer, 
Of the City of Moline, Illinois. 


DIVIDENDS. 











EW YORK, August 28th, 1894. 
HE FOLLOWING COUPONS, DUE SEPT 


mo 6 per cent, 
—e N. T. SMITH, Treasurer, 
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e of your dollars that are now 
— ina Savings Bank might like 
he 
to join this procession. If they do, t 
st you start them rolling towards 
Edgemont, S. D. 
e better, They'll come back to you, 
ad forone. And $5 a month is all you 
eed. 
6 Let us send you our Pamphlet, Price 
List, and Plat. References, too, if you 


like. 
The Edgemont Company, Omaha, Neb. 


Tnited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


company is a legal depository for moneys 
Th into Conrteand is aathorized to act as guardian, 
Prestes or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and will be enti to interest tor 
the whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, ministrators, or istees of estates, 
religious and benevolent institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 
JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres. 

JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
WILLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEX. E. ORR, B’klyn, 


RT, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES,| WM. D. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, |GUSTAV H. SCHWA 
CHARLES S. SMITH, FRANK 

GEORGE BLIss, x 
WILLIAM LIBBEY. WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN. |JAMES STILLMAN, 
EDWARD COOPER, J N 











Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
High-class long and short Investments. Write us. 


DULUTH. 


“Look at the map. Duluth, not Chicago, is the 
commercial distributing center of the Continent. It 
is the head of inland water navigation in North 
America. It is 300 miles further into the interior 





Now is the time to invest. Call on or write 
_ C. E, LOVETT & CU., Duluth, Minn. 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STRET. 


Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
allother Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 


W.L, TREEANGIS 5, BANGS, President. 
WILLIAM A. NASH, § Vice Presidents. 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 


% Kansas City 
dll Properties. 
. proved Mis- 


souri Farms, 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 


A. H. GOSSARD, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


RELIABLE INVESTMENTS. 
METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Will offer none but safe and reliable Stocks 
onds, Mortgages, Commercial Paper and 
other Securities. 
ane and tull information furnished on appli- 
Careful Attention given to care of property 
anywhere . 
oy é ¢ ln the State for non-residents, rents 


IOWA FARM 
MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 

— invited toexamine. Interest and principal net to 

iuder. Twenty-two years’ business and no loss. The 
ighest references. Send for descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
First National Bank Bidg., lowa Falls, fa. 


The N 
apie o 1 Park Bank of New York. 


plus.. : 
Accounts Solicited Bu and Se) 

perior Facilities for Collections, 
SAFETY DKPOS ay DONE UAL TO 
FIGENEZER K. WRIGHT, Pres, STUYVESANT 
GEO RGES Gia EDWARD E. POOR, Vice-Pres., 
wikt pote Bid) KOK, Cashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 
jULRECTORS : Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
ones - Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, Geo S. Hart, 
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COMMERCIAL. 


THE improvement in general business is 
again well shown by a large gain in the 
volume of Clearing House exchanges at 
leading cities in comparison with last 
year. For the week the gain is about 162, 
a very good increase, tho last week’s gain 
was 24%, These recordsof clearings must 
be regarded as a valuable measure of busi- 
ness, in spite of the fact that they are not 
absolutely reliable, because they cover the 
same operation twice over in many cases. 
Prices of all goods are so low in compari- 
son with last year, that the changes must 
account for a great deal of the difference 
still apparent between clearings of 1894 
and 1892. In New York clearings have 
been over 9%larger than last year. Phila- 
delphia shows up rather poorly, with only 
3% gain, while Boston shows an increase 
of nearly 14%. Chicago and St. Louis 
show increases of 32 and 174, respectively, 
and New Orleans of 10%. Railroad earn- 
ings show the effect of the enlarging 
movement of merchandise, 77 roads gain- 
ing 3.52% for the third week of August, 
while for the second week 83 reads lost 
only 0.11%. Crop reports from the South 
are bright with confidence, and some 
slight improvement is shown in the West; 
the general estimate of the corn crop has 
not been raised. Canadian crop reports 
are poor, and railroad earnings there show 
that a spirit of conservatism is taking 
hold upon the Dominion until the outlook 
is clearer. 





On the various commercial exchanges 
the business of the week was without 
special excitement. The foreign demand 
for cereals has fallen off, the corn strength- 
ed slightly at the close on an estimate of 
alarge decrease in the world’s probable 
supply of that grain. Wheat is moving 
with considerable freedom toward points 
of storage, but the pressure has not been 
severe enough to much affect the price, 
particularly as the primal markets are 
giving more attention to the grain at cur- 
rent low prices for feeding purposes. 
Wheat broke 12 to 578 cents in the middle 
of the week, but recovered § cent of the 
decline. September corn advanced 2% 
to 622 cents, closing as the best of the 
week, Pork continued strong, but ad- 
vanced only slightly to $15.25, while lard 
rose sharply to 8,70 cents for prime West- 
ern. Sugars were in good demand, with re- 
fined quoted at5 cents at the close. Coffee 
was weak with a slow market, Rio No. 7 
closing at 16 cents. 


In the dry-goods trade a good business 
was done in staple and fancy cottons and 
in many classes of woolen goods. The 
course of the market was strongly in favor 
of sellers, with the one exception of wide 
indigo blue prints. The improvement in 
the volume of business was more than 
sustained, a good spot and order demand 
being daily reported. Results for August 
were highly satisfactory in view of recent 
experiences. Heavy weights in woolens 
for men’s wear were in particularly good 
shape. Print cloths, owing to the strike 
at Fall River, wore a strong appearance, 
as after taking 23 cents for extras, sellers 
refused to go on at the price, and asked 
2 15-16 cents, but without much business 
resulting. Wool continued active, sales 
for August being 24,828,000 pounds, 
against 6,477,400 last year and 29,607,600 
n 1892. Demand for iron products in- 
creased slightly, but prices did not im- 
prove. The boot and shoe trade reports 
encouraging orders. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals.’ 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One month..... .»-$ 25| Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75 | Nine months,,.... 2 25 
Four wonths,,.,, 100] One year,,..,...-+» 300 
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CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one su Pit edsseettores Ga OD | h 
One year each te two subscribers........... 5 00 e€ 
Three years to one subscri Pp abogmudi - 700 : 
F coeagaloemy vera one year each...........+ A 
's to one su’ cacacee . 

Four subscribers o ECCI ET tl d t 
Five years to one outectiiers ss. STEERS 10 00 an SOMesS 
Five subscribers one year each...........+++ 10 00 

In clubs of Five orMore, $2.00each. Single ever 

pies 10 cents. - 


Single copies uver 6 months old 25 cents. 
‘© TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 


pe ) 


Pel made. 
/ Designed 






















THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- by us es- 
ers after their pai.‘ time has expired. We . 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing pecially for 
the paper to any subscriber who does not h t 
o- = pi ar to remit at the expiration the grea 
ption, upon receiving a re- j 
quest to that effect. gin . 28th National 
Our Clubbing List, with other papers and G. A. R. En- 


ameeinen, will be sent to any one asking 
‘or i 

We can supply individuals, readin 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


campment, and 

for sale exclu- 
sively here. 
Made of solid 
white metal, 

, triple silver 
plated, oxidized 
or bright finish, 


same size as cut, 
25c each 
postpaid. 


With Gold Bowl, 
35¢ each. 


ili 





Stop spending money for inefficent remedies. TRY 
POND'S EXTRACT for any Inflammation or 
Pain. Insist on having Pond’s Extract.—Adv. 


DUNLAP’S HATS. 


DUNLAP’s fall styles of gentlemen’s hats are 
now on sale at Dunlap’s stores in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia, and at the leading 
retail stores throughout the country. Dunlap’s 
authorized agents are now in the principal cities 
of the United States, and the and felt hats 
manufactured by Dunlapare more popular than 
ever. A Dunlap hat used to be considered a 
luxury; it is now a necessity, 

WALTER BAKER & CO., of Dorchester, 
Mass., the largest manufacturers of pure, high- 
grade, non-chemically treated Cocoas and Cho- 
colates on this continent, have just carried off 
the highest honors at the Midwinter Fair in San 
Francisco. The printed rules governing the 
Judges at the Fair, state that “One hundred 
points entitles the exhibit to a special award, 
or Diploma of Honor.” The scale, however, is 
placed so high, they say ‘“‘that it will be at- 
tained only in most exceptional cases.” All of 
Wea Baker & Co.’s goods received one hundred 
potete. entitling them to the special award stated 
in rules. 
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Every patri- 
otic American 
should have 
one. Write 
at once, for 
none can be 
had after the 
“? / Encampment, 
Ve “/ which ends Sep- 





WHAT WILL THE NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL DO NEXT? 


AFTER having his thirst whetted, like a tiger 
by the taste of blood, by the wonderful per- 
formances of Engine No. 999 the genie who pre- 
sides over the ey ee department of the 
New York Central ilroad is rampant again, 
and laboring persistently to find meansof attain- 
ing the speed of lightning. He is at work in his 
cell, by stealth and at midnight, and before 
many moons have passed we expect to see a ter- 
rible apparition coming up the Hudson River 
like the war chariot of Jove. 

We may expect a monster engine, with double 
boilers of enormous power and wheels as tall as 
a shot tower—which willtrot up to Albany in an 
hour, skip over to Uticaor Syracuse at halfan | 
hour schedules and cover the distance from 
New York to Buffalo in three hours. Then we | 





Jos. Horne & Co. 
shall need some means of artificial respiration.— | 


‘Medford (Mass.) Mereury.— Adv. Pittsburg, Pa. 


Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 





Greater Bargains than Ever in All Depart- 
ments ! 


Superb Goods, qualities guaranteed, at prices far below any 
offer this city has ever known. 


Silks. Ladies’ Suits. 


Satin Brocades, street and evening | 69 cts.| TO CLOSE OUT BALANCE OF OUR STOCK OF 


shades, regular value 1.50............ , 
OUTING SUITS 


We offer all gowns at the lowest prices ever quoted 
for first-class goods, also the entire balance of Ladies’ 
Suits, with tight-fitting waists, at such enormous 
reductions as to insure immeaiate sale. 

500 DOZ. 


Mocha Kid Gloves, 


27-in. Oxford Crepe, great variety} 79 cts. 
shades, regular 1.00 quality.... ...... f 


lack Moire Antique, last season’s price } 1 50 
i scnnasddaivensucatesaes :sunvtinddondelel (ie 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 


A new 46-in. Covert Cloth, beautiful canoe 35 
tures,much better than last year’s 2.50 grade fie 


50 styles of Novelty Dress Goods will go at less than 
50 CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 


POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 


38-in. all-wool Cheviot Checks } 45 cts.; 
Get PREIIOB 5 onc cn cncncctveevs f worth 60 cts. 


Another in the new Brown, } 50 cts.; 


cts. 
Tan, Mode and Brown shades, 95) pr.; value 1.50. 





LADIES’ SHOES. 


Small sizes and narrow paces 5 00 
Shoes and Oxfords...........s.sceeeeeeeeses § de 


Bronze, and Green effects.. worth 65 cts. (You had better come. A pair may fit.) 
“(\ cts.; oo 
In new 50-in. Fall effects.,... worth 75cts. | All 2.50 Tan and Black Oxfords, hand sewed, \4 95 
; MR BPS. o 2 eA P alec de ace ¥ 
. all- i and Raw Silk : 
gg : 175 ci 1,00. | Tennis Oxfords, best makes Tan and Black, t { 95 
tk SRR AES Re Ty ee ees 


56-in. Storm Serge, in Black ‘cts.; 
and Navy Blue............0.+ t 50 worth 85 cts. 


50-in. Covert Cloth, in all the cts.; 
new Fall colorings.........-- 85 worth 1.20. 


The following offer ought to attract you: 


Handsome Kid Oxfords, Fall weight, heavy { 85 
soles, 4.00 SHOC.........scceccecedeceeececeees § din 








THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts, New York, 
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when told that some other 
binding is “ just as 
good” as the o 





Bias 
p se = Velveteen 
. ” SkirtBindings. 


The “S. H. & M.” out- 
wears several of any others; is un- 
equalled for quality, uniformity and 
service, and it saves the expense of 


trequent renewals. 
Look for “SH.& M.” Se ay on the label of 
every ‘a 


ONEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St. 


NEW YORK. 











Importers and Retailers. 
Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, 





Fancy Goods, House Furnishings, 








China, Glassware, etc. 








Send for our 
Fall and Winter 
Catalogue. 


We are now booking Names for our 
Fall and Winter Catalogue, Ready Sept. 
ist, MAILED FREE to out of town 
Residents. Send us your name early, 
as the demand is always greater than 
the supply. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 


6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, 
New York. 














Early Display 


Fal! Dress Goods 


Now landed and ready on Tuesday, 
Sept. 4, carefully selected specialties 
in Dress Goods for the Fall. Every 
Parisian Novelty represented. 

Duplex Crepes, Rippled Brilliants, 
Himalaya Bourettes and Long- 
combed Tweeds. 

Golf Checks, Coaching Cheviots, and 
bright Melange suitings, distinctly 
new. Oxford Mixed Coverts. 

Variety greater than in any former 
season. 


James McCreery & Co, 


Broadway and 11th St., 


NEW YORK. 





SPECIMEN COPIES, 


subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
like to have & specimen copy of the 
Bee ere? oe 

ona ‘ nRame ~ 
Seems 0 whiee be weed Us Ge sener ont. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Jusurance. 


CENT PER CENT. 


A PORTION of the report of operations of 
the permanent relief committee of Phila- 
delphia, in lightening distress in that city 
last winter, deals with the experience of 
the poor who were out of work, with the 
bloodthirsty money-lender. A number of 
striking cases are narrated. In one, an 
electrician, whose savings had become ex- 
hausted by sickness, obtained a fifty-dollar 
loan, giving as security a bill of sale of 
his furniture and a judgment note, which 
was to be repaid in thirteen weekly in- 
stallments of $5.10 each, amounting to 
$66.30 ; this rate of interest was 240 per 
cent. per annum ; and after paying $35.70, 
and being threatened with a sheriff's levy 
because he was unable to continue, he 
applied to the committee, who forced the 
shark to take $14.90 instead of the remain- 
ing $30.60 demanded. His case led to the 
employment of counsel and the holding of 
meetings daily, which were attended by 
an average of eighteen complaints daily. 
Here is the succinct account of one case : 

“* A woman who had borrowed $75 in Oc- 
tober, 1891, had paid $7.50 amonth until the 
total amount paid by her was $142.50. Dur- 
ing the hard times last winter it was im- 
possible for her tocontinuethis. She called 
on the money-lender to get a statement of 
what she owed him, and was informed that 
she now owed seven months’ interest, 
amounting to $52.50, and the original loan 
of $75, and this after paying $142.50 interest 
on $75 in about two years. 
If the reader wonders how this can be, 
the statement was nevertheless correct 
according to the contract, and that con- 
tract was for ten per cent. a month, pay- 
able monthly, the loan to stand as long as 
the interest was paid. Secured loans at 
ten per cent. a month could very well be 
allowed to stand. 
The individual was discovered whom 
even that rate did not satisfy; in his 
opinion ten per cent. a month was good 
but sixty was six times as good, and since 
he could get sixty he took it. This was 
his regular scale of accommodation ! !: 
For a loan of $19, he charges $19.50 in thir- 
teen weeks, 
For a loan of $15, he charges $29.25 in thir- 
teen weeks, 
For a loan of $20, he charges $39 in thir- 
teen weeks. 
For a loan of $25, he charges $48.75 in thir- 
teen weeks. 

As the money had to be repaid in week- 
ly installments, or on an average, in less 
than seven weeks, the interest charges 
amounted to the enormous rate above 
stated. 

There were also “* loan companies,” ad- 
vertising flamingly in the daily papers, 
which carried impudence in knavery even 
further. Their agents told the victim 
that if he just subscribed for a bond of the 
company and paid $2 weekly he would 
become entitled, within a fortnight at the 
longest, to borrow $100. When applica- 
tion was made for the promised loan, 
the applicant was requested to name his 
premium, and was informed that the loan 
would go to the highest bidder. Accord- 
ing to the “‘company’s” manager, this 
premium averaged 55 per cent.; so the 
applicant for the $100, if he got the money 
at all, received only $45 after deducting 
the 55 per cent., and had to sign a judg- 
ment note for the $100. In many cases, 
especially hard-pushed, the victims paid 
in $50 or more before they got the “‘ loan” 
of $45 net ; so that they really borrowed 
$45 of their own money, and paid $100 
for being allowed to do so. 

Another concern had an “ authorized 
capital,” two hundred millions in a mil- 
lion shares of $200 each. This is familiar ; 
we have had some observation of author- 
ized capitals, only this one annexed a 
cipher or more more than usual. This 
concern advertised: thus : 

“ An easy way to obtain a Bank Account. 

“A splendid opportunity to secure a 
Homestead. .- 

‘“* Improved System. of Savings ; big prof- 
its, with absolute security. 

‘Every dollar secured by First Mortgage 
_on Fee-simple real estate. 

“Read! Reflect! and resolve to be- 
come a Capitalist, or the owner of a 








Home,” 


This brazen borrowed the likeness of 
the co-operative building societies, and a 
clerk of the Relief Committee called in the 
guise of an applicant to become agent 
and stockholder. He inquired whether 
he could borrow upon his stock if he had 
it, and was told that ‘“‘you can borrow 
money, with real-estate security, to the 
amount of the par value of each share, 
but otherwise we will only loan money at 
the rate of 75 per cent. on what has been 
paid in.” ‘‘ Then,” said the inquirer, ‘* you 
mean, if I have only paid in $6 I can bor- 
row but $4.50.” ‘‘That is exactly it.” 

The fortune-teller returns for the fee 
part unintelligible gibberish, part predic- 
tions which it will take many years to 
put to test, and part what information 
has been cleverly extracted from the 
dupe. It appears to be possible to lend 
money which has first been borrowed of 
the borrower ; and after this demonstra- 
tion to buy a piece of real estate for cash 
and obtain the cash by mortgaging the 
estate, will seem less impossible. 

Is it doubted whether people can be 
foolish enough to be thus duped? The 
Philadelphia committee say that applica- 
tions for relief were made to them by 
nearly a hundred and fifty victims of the 
scheme above sketched (that for loaning 
$100 on.a premium basis), and that most 
of these were “persons of fair intelli- 
gence.” This company, by the way, has 
been interfered with by the Federal au- 
thorities at the instigation of the com- 
mittee. The other one has also been 
stopped by the committee, a fraud having 
been found in its charter. 

An institution similar to the Provident 
Bank in this city is to be founded in Phil- 
adelphia. How far that bank is success- 
ful here as yet we do not know ; but the 
‘** financial” advertisements on Sunday 
still attest that the devourers of widows’ 
houses and of widows themselves are on 
the alert for victims. Neither the caveat 
emptor motto nor the more general one of 
‘* let everybody look out for himself” will 
answer ; the existence of a social state is 
constant testimony to interdependence 
and to the inability of everybody to look 
out for himself. Those who, in their reac- 
tionary indignation against the mischiefs 
of State supervision of insurance, would 
abolish all restrictions upon insurance 
might perhaps profitably study the expe- 
riences of the poor in borrowing money, 
unhelped and unguarded. 





THE ROYAL ARCANUM. 


THE Supreme Secretary of the Royal 
Arcanum denies—probably correctly— 
that any direct appeal has been made or is 
expected to be made to the Insurance 
Commissioners at their convention in this 
month. But we do not understand that 
any official among the assessment orders 
ventures to deny that there is impending 
embarrassment, at least among his neigh- 
bors, and if this were denied it: could not 
be denied out of existence. For example, 
take the record of the Royal Arcanum it- 
self : 








1893. 1892. 1891. 
Number of certificates 
WHR 6000s 00sseccne 16,086 17,293 17,089 
Number of certificates 
Ss hak os sciceccae 148,426 137,189 124,766 


Increase in year........ 
Terminated by death.. 
Terminated by lapse... 
Receipts from assess- 

MRGREB 5006's 0 vscccccces 8,693,916 3,432,834 3,129,420 
Death losses paid...... 8,770,750 3,401,750 3,097,250 
Losses due and unpaid 37,500 42,000 55,250 
Deaths per 1,000 of 


11,287 12,428 = «18,400 
1,296 1,141 ~—‘1,000 
3.553 8,729 2,680 








mean insured........ 9.1 8.7 8.6 
Average annual mor- 

tuary assessment on 

each certificate...... 25.87 26.21 26.51 

1890. 1889, 

Number of certificates writ- 

GO cccnuwsstedsneticetsseesss 16,802 18,357 
Number of certificates in 

BD si kvbatibancdaceessecsés 111,366 97,993 
Increase in year.............. 18,378 11,008 
Terminated by death......... 947 750 
Terminated by lapse......... 2,482 1,599 
Receipts from assessments... 2,803,060 2,158,310 
Death losses paid............ 2,717,302 2,146,526 
Losses due and unpaid....... 87,500... ce eee 
Deaths per 1,000 of mean in- 

sured...... dpocbsoreapdeese 9.0 8.1 
Average annual mortuary 

assessment on each cer- 

tificate......... beesecewsctad 26.78 28.34 





These figures indicate that the maxi- 
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mum in the increase of new membership 
has been passed. The memberships ex. 
isting continue to increase, as they must 
until the terminations from all causes 
equal the new admissions ; naturally, the 
assessment receipts are increasing, but 
naturally the death losses increase too, 
and much more rapidly. The losses in 
1898 exceeded the yield from assessments, 
which seems to be explained by the de. 
crease in the average rate of assessment 
called for. This simple fact illustrates 
the weakness and danger of the situation, 
The requirements to meet the naturally 
increasing losses were greater ; the assess- 
ment rate should, therefore, have been in- 
creased (by about twenty cents per certifi- 
cate), but the managers apparently shrank 
from doing this and reduced it instead. 
Necessarily this is only a temporizing 
expedient and only defers the day of reck- 
oning. Many years ago, we pointed out 
that the laws and demands of mortality 
are not to be cajoled by high-sounding 
names, Royals, eee etc.; we were 


reminded of Gray’s lines: 


**Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death?’ 

The poet’s inquiry relates to the inex. 
orable hold Death keeps upon those he has 
once seized, but it is just as applicable to 
his call upon those now living. To have 
a string of ‘‘ hifalutin” titles flatters and 
attracts people to join an insurance organ- 
ization, and encourages them to believe 
that they are really getting life insurance 
without paying its full cost; but all this 
does not make them live any longer. De- 
lusions have to be discovered—that is in the 
nature of delusion. Life insurance is a 
system of collecting money and paying it 
out; it requires collecting all that is to be 
paid out, plusexpenses, Thereis noevad- 
ing the test, altho perfectly easy to defer 
it. If we could say, to a million men 
every week, that any and all schemes, of 
whatever sort or by whomsoever attempt- 
ed, to furnish life insurance on a lower 
basis of mortality than 100 per cent. in 
the end and at a lower rate of cost than 
100 per cent., plus expenses, will inevi- 
tably come to wreck, it would still be 
true. And unhappily, if we could so say 
this every week for a hundred years to 
come, it would still be needed. For two 
errors seem to be deep-rooted in human 
nature: one, to always put the blame on 
somebody or something else; the other, to 
believe pleasant things which one might 
well wish were true. 


> 


CHARLES W. HOLDEN has been appoint- 
ed manager, at Boston, of the First Na- 
tional Fire Insurance Co., of Worcester, 


Mass., succeeding John W. Porter & Co. 

Mr. Holden will take charge of the Com- 

oe he affairs in that city, from Septem- 
rist. 











INSURANCE. 





1851. 1894. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 


, FIRE 
ese) ~6=6—S INSURANCE 
: COMPANY, 


ZS Philadelphia. 


SS Ne 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash Capital.......cscccscccecccccccccesccocees 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other 
Lescosaueeenecsbanabocesetsvocescccssees 2,106,141 72 
76,973 74 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 184..$2,683,115 46 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ASSETS............c0ecceeeee ceeees $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES... ..........s000000+ 7,826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway 
















C, W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt, 
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_ ADMONITIONS TO WOMEN. 


goLoMon declares, ‘‘ Every wise woman 
buildeth her house ; but the foolish pluck- 
eth it down with her hands.” With mul- 
titades of women to day the ques ion is 
how to render permanent in the future the 
home if the bread- winner dies or becomes 
feevle through age. The policies of The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company will solve 
the problem, and set at rest any haunting 
fear of a possible future made even more 
desolate by poverty and want. 

No other company can show such finan- 
cial results to its members. While men 
have slept, the policies of The Mutual Life 
havesteadily increased. By day and night 
the work goes bravely on. The records of 
hundreds of policies in this great Com- 
pany have been published far and wide, 
giving figures of results which deserve to 
be written on tablets of gold. 

The policies of the The Mutual Life of 
New York furnish iusurance that insures, 
The moment the first premium is paid the 
holder of the policy is a member of the 
Company, entitled to the full face of the 
policy when it matures in accordance 
with its terms. The policy is guaran eed 
by the great family fund of $190 000,000, 
and, uolike a membership in a benevolent 
order or an assessment Co-operative, there 
is no deduction in the amouut because of 
the failure to pay assessments on the part 
of uowilling ** Brothers.” 

If the husband and father, the bread- 
winner of the household, is beset on 
many sides by the smooth-tongued and 
plausible emissaries of assessment broth- 
erhoods or fraternal orders with high- 
sounding names and many-titled dignita- 
ries, let him not be persnaded to waste his 
time and money io j ining arsociations 
which are liable, like Jonah’s gourd, to 
wither away in a night, aud whose speedy 
end is as Certain as the fate foreshadow- 
ed upon the wall of Belshazzar’s banquet 
hall. Tne history of all these orgaaiza- 
tions is one of lamentation and wo, and 

the record of one is-like unto another. 

Advocate a policy of insuraace in The 
Mutual Life of New Yurk while yet the 
husband and father, the bread-winnerand 
care-taker, is in the full physical health 
and vigor which pertain to early, lu-~ty 
manhvod. Generous beyond compare is 
the Great Company, but JUST ulso, and it 
cannot accept applicants in failing nealth, 
Its benefiis must be sought by the well 
and strong while they are so. Delays are 
dangerous. Dsease and death come like 
the thief in the night, 

The wage-earning powers of a healthy 
man, be he merchant or mechanic, miuis- 
ter or layman, lawyer or doc or, are at 
their best between his thirtieth aud fi tieth 
years. A twenty-year endowment policy 
issued by The Mutual Life will help secure 
and maintain a comfortable home when 
is reached that period in life when every 
man aud woman feels the nec ssity for 
more rest and recreation.and less of the 
daily grinding wil that grows harder as 
the years roli on. : 

Because of what it has already accom- 
plished, The Mutual Life of New York has 
millions of earuest advocates all over the 
civilized world. The sweetest voices in its 
praise are the silent prayers of thankfuloess 
that ascend from the hearis of thousands 
of widows and orphans whose lives have 

been gladdened by its bene ‘icence. 

Lite Insurance in The Gieat Company 
means independence ; not only for the wife 
and the children, but in after years for the 
iusured himself. It signifies the exiin- 
guishment of a mortgage ; the payment of 
debts; the avoidance of the charity of 
others, It means self-reliance ; self re- 
spect; self-help, Providea-e heljs those 
who help themselves. A well manaved 


Life Insurance company is a more divine- 
ly appointed institution than an Hospi.al 
or Aimshouse. 

Women have heen the chief beneficiaries 
from Life Iusurance ever since it became 
a factor in mod-rn civilization. The 
Great Company, The Mutual Life of New 

ork, has patd more mouey to widows 
and orphans than any other company in 
the world, lt has veen the beuetactor of 
wom: n and children to the ex ent of over 
$140,000,000. Can there be any stronger 
TearOu lor the Cunfi tence of every woman 
in this tairland? Mo hers, wives, daugh- 
ters, see to it that in the matter of advocat- 
ing a policy in The Great Company, you 
are as “‘ Prompt as I'he Mutual Life.” 

EmIty Coz, 
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THE 


‘Dividend E 


ndowment’’ 


POLICY 


OF THE 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW 


YORK, 


25E6G BROADWAY, 


Is Considered to be the MOST DESIRABLE because 
of its LOW COST and GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 


WILLIAM M. 


ST. JOHN, Vice President. 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 


MARSHALL. Actuary. 





WILLIAM A. 
1851 1894. 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 
’ OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1894, 





ASSETS. 
Lon = - First Mortgages of Real ae 
: mim Notes ana 7 Loans on ppc - 
*olicies in force. ..........0sa00+ 
Loans on Collateral........ ... me 7,500 25 
Cost oo of Real Estate owned nes 
y the Company..............0+. ; 
City and Municipal and Railroad ‘a 
Bonds and SUCKS...........008+ 2,089,090 49 
Bank Stoc o weseheadivespedioece 64.543 00 
CU Ro scccs ” oceccccccccess 307 70 
Cash Deposited in Banks......... 306,329 46 


Add: 

Market Value of Stocks 

and Bonds over cost.. $42,888 51 
Interest accrued and 

GED. senscveccovccces 137,067 64 
Premiums in course of 

collection ..... ... .. 123,220 71 
Deferred 


$9,781,569 30 


IB... .eccecscceeecce 79,710 30 382,287 


Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1894. $10,163,856 46 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve on Policies 

in force at 4 per 

cent. interest (Ct. 

-_ N. Y. stand- 

Claims by death out- 
standin 





egy 98,953 00 
Premiums paid in 

advance.... = sabe 19,077 00 
Loading on outstand- 
ing und deferred 

Premiums ... .... 40,466 20 
Special Policy and 
hHnvestme:.t Re- 

GUS enctiovescaes 46,2145 9,697,558 65 





Surplus at 4 per cent.,.... $556,267 51 





1891. 1892. 1893. 
2,886 3,856 4,769 
Insurance written....... $5,288,167 $7,909,116 $8,835,060 


New Premiumsreceived. 131,689 219,987 225,960 
Total Premiumsreceived 763,080 925,735 1,027,092 
Paid policy holders...... 966,213 = 1,079,587 1,093,421 
Policies in force. ........ 18,368 19,788 21,420 
Insurance in force........ 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,523 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED 
ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLI- 
CY HOLDERS and SURRENDERED 
POLICIES, more than $34,000,000 OO. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 

JOHN M. HOL“OMBF, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
AKCHIBALD A. WELCFP, Actuary, 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGES MILLER, Supt. of A 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


146 Broadway, New York. 











DAVID ADEE, President. 


WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Pres. and Sec. 
CHARLES P. PEIRCE, Ass’t Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’g’r. 


1876. THE 1894. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY CO., 


NEW YORK. 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONBSs OF SURETYSHIP» 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 


PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 





HON. GEORGE HOADLY. 


There are a good many peo-. 
ple who have heard of George 
Hoadly, ex-Governor of Ohio. 
He was notable for one out 
of many facts, namely that, 
though a Democrat, he suc- 
ceeded in securing an elec- 
tion as Governor of the State 
of Ohio 
George Hoadly, about 16 
years ago, took a policy for in- 
surance for $5,000 with the 
Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on the ten-payment life-rate 
endowment plan, and this poli- 
cy matures in 1894. He will 
have had his insurance for 16 
years and will have the face of 
the policy paid to him as an en- 
dowment, at the price which 
he would have to pay for regu- 
lar insurance payable at death. 

Ohio doesn’t furnish many 
Democratic Governors, but she 
does supply a life insurance 
company which in actual re- 
sults furnishes its policy hold- 
ers as greator greater benefits 
than those of any other com- 
Pany. 

The UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will take pleasure in corresponding 


with any one in regard to life insur- 
ance. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 





ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823.204,162 5% 
LIABILITIES... 29:399:393 35 


$1,666,635 23 





S.IFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash uaistributions are paid upon al! pol- 


cles. 
Every policy has ind rsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and paid-up insurance values to which the in- 


BENJ,. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFR DD. FOSTER, Vice-Pres 
8s. F. TRUIL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asat. Sec. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
. “How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn MutTuAL LIFE, 921!-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WE 








J.™M,. ALLEN, President. 
W..B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, ‘3d Vice-President. 











PAID SINCE ORGANI 
LOSSES PA a te.992.53, ATION, 





J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YorK, January 224, 18%. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of ite 
effairs on the 3lst of December, 18%. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 189%, to 3ist December 1893......... $7,196,968 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1898, to 3ist December, 1893.........+..+00+0 5,490,552 70 


Losses paid daring the same 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,998,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,462,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the ‘ompany, 

CBTIMALEM AL.......ccccccccscccesecceccesers 1,087,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie...... 1,117,174 23 
Cena Bie Ric ces vcccenesscccecscncccsovecacee 25,600 46 

AMIGERE so ccvccscevccccececececs, coccccnces $12,055,158 4 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the stxth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on willcease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time ot payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company fer the year 
ending thirty-first December. 133, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesda), tne first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








TRUSTEES: 

J.D. JONE: CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
W.H H. MOORE, CHAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAV EDW'D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, GEUKGE H. MACY, 
JAMES LO LAW RENUE TURNURE, 
WM. STU WALDKON P. BROWN 
JAMESG DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, " ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY, JO~EPH AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VEKNON H. BROWN. 
WILLIAM EF. LODGE, CHRIs’N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLiss, LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKER, EVERETS FRAZAR 

HAND, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 


c. A. 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GEO _W. Fo AnD. 
CHARLES P BUKDETT, PAULL. c fe 
N. DENTON SMITH. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOURE, Vice President. 


A. A. RAVEN 24 Vice President, 


Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 


ne $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for losurance in 

AIL | nica svndecantiscees - 3,856,575 95 
TRIES ccicccccesccccecs 1.576. °95 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576,595 38 
Gross ASSCIS.........cccceeceeees 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD) LANNING, )¢ 
WM. A. HOLMAN, 5 Secretaries, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,. 8. W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD. Gen’] Manager, GEV. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manuger, Western Department 
Riaito Building, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. DUVAL. General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to Genera! Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


——— ACENTS a 
THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CIfY OF NEW YORE. 









OFFICERS: 

EORGE H. BURFOnD........... President. 
€ Be PRRASABIGR, ccc. ccccccccccessesccccs oes etary. 
A. WHKEELWRIGHT..........0-.- Assistant secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN......cc-cccecseesecccccececs Actuary. 
ARTHUK C. PERRY......ccccccccccccccccsccecs ‘ashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN......... .. Medical Director. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMG..... Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JOUN SENS. fa. eevcceveccesccccococesecoues. Builder. 
Pres. Im ’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

The two most popu. plans of LI & INSURANCE 
are the CON TINUABLE TERM POLICY,which gives 
the greatest ible amount of in- 


Gi AGENTS, desiring to represent the Com- 
sO OD A Gied to adarems the Precident, at Home 
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Old and Young. 


THE DAI-BUTSU AT KAMAKURA. 
BY MARY MNEIL SCOTT. 








(iw 1492 the ancient and splendid capital of 
Kamakura was swept away by a tidal wave, 
leaving only this colossal bronze image of 
Buddha, which still remains an object of pil- 
grimage and worship to the Japanese people.) 


Lo! Iam Buddh! Within these dréamy 
eyes 
Slumber the secrets of the centuries. 


Silent I sit amid the silent bills. 
Silent before me yleams the flat white 
sea ; 
Deep in the wood a hidden locust shrills, 
Drowsily singing to himself and me. 


All through the seasons come the pilgrim 
bands, 
Whispering, “ Of what dreams Butsu all 
the day ?” 
Creeping like insects on my folded hands. 
Chirping shrill prayers, then winging on 
their way. 


What do I dream of? 
gone; 
Once, all before me, twixt the sea and me 
Lay a fair city—rose a Shogun’s home, 
Fair Kamakura, ruled by him and me. 


Ah! the glories 


Jealous the Sea-God! In one mighty wave 
Swelled his proud heart, the waters rose 


apace— 
Rose and swept inward; at my forehead 

drave, 
Crested the hilltops for a moment’s 

space. 


Only one moment. From the insulted land 
Swift it receded. Ab! the wreck it bore! 
Oh! the fair city built upon the sand; 
Oh! the fair city, seen no more—no more. 


Still in the Sea God's heart that memory 
thrills; 
Deep ia his breast he hides the jewel won. 
Silent I sit amid the silent hills, 
Spouse to the Sphinx and brother to the 
Sun. 
MOBILE, ALA. 


a> 


AN OLD LOVE AFFAIR. 


BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 











THE wind was blowing briskly straight 
from the mountains. The gaunt pear tree, 
growing at the door of the little, old 
weather-worn house, was in a whirl of 
flying blossoms. The cramped front yard, 
and, further out, the sunken wooden 
planks that served for sidewalk, were 
heaped ard white with them. 

Behind the house, its one gable shining 


sharply agaiust it,a blaze of saffron re- 


vealed the April sunset. 

In all the long street only two persons 
were visible. One was a rosy-faced woman 
toiling up from the grocery store below 
with her arms full of small packages; the 
other, a lank, tall man, middle-aged, like 
herself, who came slouching along from 
the opposite direction. They met at the 
gate of the little house. 

** Well, Rachel.” 

** Well, Bill.” 

‘* How are yo’ gittin’ long now? [I ain’t 
seen yo’ fo’ near two weeks,” 

** Well, only toler’ble. Mother’s been 
ailin’ more’n usual, an’ I’ve been kep’ 
pretty close. She’s better now. “ You 
look well, Bill.” 

‘Yes, nothin’ ever happens to me.” 
He leaned his arms upon the palings be- 
fore him. *‘ Want any wood chopped, 
Rachel, or anything heavy moved, or a 
nail put in somewheres ?” 

“No, Bill; I’m real comfortable jist 

now.” - 
‘“* This fence needs fixin’.” He shook it 
roughly, and a piece of paling broke off 
in hishand. ‘ Onestrip o’ timber an’ a 
half a dozen nails’d make it all right 
again. It’s rotten, tho;” he shook it once 
more. 

* Yes, it’s old, Bill, like most every- 
thing bout here is. A new coat 0’ white- 
wash ’li make it look better, I guess.” 

**I won’t be here to put it on fo’ yo’, 
Rachel; I’ve got a three months’ job 
down to Rider’s at Haversham. I’m goin’ 
down the road a piece an’ git a lift in his 
cart. He’s waitin’ fo’ me.” ' 

‘* I’m real glad to hear it, Bill.” 

** A good three months’ job. Rider’s 
daughter's goin’ to git married, an’ he’s 
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goin’ to give her a house, and I’m to build 
it—sort o’ cousin o’ mine, yo’ know.” He 
pulled himself away from the fence and 
held out his hand. ‘“ Yo'll have to do 


_ without me fo’ a while, Rachel; good by.” 


** Good-by, Bill.” 

He lingered yet another minute. 
show fo’ me yet, eh, Rachel ?” 

She shook her head. She looked young 
as she smiled up at him. With that 
smile on her face she lifted the latch 
and let herself into the little green 
yard, A daffodil was blossoming at the 
foot of the pear tree. She stooped to 
pull it, and, carrying it like a litile can- 
die in her hand, made her way back to 
the kitchen. A blaze of sunset blinded 
her as she opened the door. She groped 
her way across it to the table in the cor- 
ner, and dropped her packages in a heap 
upon it. 

Two people were speaking in the ad- 
joiningroom. She could hear every word 
that was said. With bonnet in hand she 
stood listening. 

“It is fifteen year ago to-day since 
Bill Tipsdale shot my Tom, Mis’ Sim- 
mons.” 

‘Yes, I remember all ’bout it, Mis’ 

Fuller.” 
- **An’ I ain’t never been able to git over 
his doin’ it, neither. An’ when he come 
here an’ wanted my Rachel, I jist says 
‘ No; no girl o’ mine is goin’ to marry 
into a fam’ly where they are sich fools 
they p’int loaded guns at their neighbors.’ 
An’ he says, ‘ Yo’ know I didn’t do it o’ 
purpose, Mis’ Fuller,’ An’ I says, ‘ Pur- 
pose or no purpose, yo’ ain’t goin’ to git 
my Rachel.’ An’ [ ain’tever felt like say- 
in’ anything different.” 

**T know yo’ ain’t, Mis’ Faller.” 

**Don’s yo’ think I was right in doin’ 
it?” 

‘*Yo’ might’ve been so at first, Mis’ 
Fuller, ’cause Tom was yo’r only boy, an’ 
it was hard to lose him. But yu’ ought've 
thought o’ Rachel, too.” 

**She wouldn’t’ve got much in marryin’ 
Bill Tipsdale.” 

** Well, maybe she wouldn’t an’ maybe 
she would. He ain’t a drinker, an’ he 
works whenever he can get it to do. An’ 
he was a good son to his old mother, an’, 
now she’s gone, he keeps the place most 
as tidy as she did, I guess nobody in 
Green Meadows was any tidier’a she 
was.” 

**T jist lay here an’ remember and re- 
member, I ain’t got anything to do but 
remember. An’ I can’t change my mind 
fo’ anybody; an’ I ain’t goin’ to try, 
neither. , 

Rachel appeared with her daffodil in 
the doorway. 

** Good-evenin’, Rachel.” 

‘*Good-evenin’, Mis’ Simmons, 

** [ jist run in here to bring yo’r mother 
apan o’ my sweetrolis. I thought maybe 
they’d tastesort 0’ good to a sick person.” 

** Yo’re real kind, Mis’ Simmons. Moth- 
er gits tired o’ my cookin’ sometimes.” 

The neighbor rose to go. ‘‘ Good-by, 


sé No 


Mis’ Fuller. Ill come in again some 
time.” 

** Yes, do, Mis’ Simmons. Ill be glad 
to see yo’.” 


Rachel followed Mrs. Simmons out to 
the kitchen steps. 

** I guess she’ll keep on that way all the 
week, Rachel.” 

‘© Yes, I guess she will, Mis’ Simmons.” 

** She's been at it fifteen year, an ain’t 
tired o’ it yit.” 

‘* It’s this time o’ year that sets her to 
talkin’, All her troubles, Tom goin’, an 
her gittin’ crippled an’ all, come when 
things were blossomin’. An’ it’s all so 
plain to her, she forgits it’s most as plain 
to other people. But after a while she 
won’t talk a’tall; she'll jist lay back 
there an’ keep it all fo’ this time next 
year.” 

** But it’s a pity it ain’t different.” 

Rachel fingered the daffodil in her hand. 
She was a reticent woman; it was hard 
for her to talk about herself. Her poor 
little love story had grown somewhat tat- 
tered in the telling, but it was not she 
who had been among those who had told 
it. 

The scent of the pear blossoms reached 
her; it was as sweet asof old. A wave 
of self-pity swept over her, 


“It was jist this way, Mis’ Simmons, 
If Mother’d been strong when Bill Tips- 
dale come an’ wanted me, I’d have wait- 
ed a while to see whether she’d change or 
not ; an’ if she hadn't, I’d have married 
him anyhow. But she'd jist fallen an’ 
hurt her back, an’ taken to bed, where 
she’s been ever since; an’ Father was 
dead, an’ I was the only one to make a 
livin’, an’ I said ‘ No,’ too.” 

‘Well, I suppose you were right, 
Rachel.” . 

The sympathetic neighbor trotted off 
down the narrow walk, and Rachel went 
back to her mother. It was a very vital, 
obstinate old face that was turned toward 
her as she entered the door. 

‘* Who was that talkin’ to yo’ out at the 
gate befo:e yo’ come in to Mis’ Simmons 
an’ me?” 

‘* Bill Tipsdale.” 

** [should think he could find somethin’ 
better’n loungin’ ‘round here so much.” 

** He’s g me on down to Haversham fo’ 
a three-months’ job, an’ he stopped to tell 
me ’bout it.” 

“‘T wonder he don’t git tired o’ stoppin’ 
then ; he’s been at it long enough. An’ I 
wonder folks don’t say somethin’ ’bout it, 
too.” 

*“No, they don’t say anything; they 
know he'sall right, an’ me, too.” 

‘*Umph !” said Mrs. Fuller. 

Rachel thrust the daffodil into a glass of 
water. 

“Tll set this Easter flower here on the 
table, Mother, so’s yo’ can see iteasy. It’s 
the last one left.” 

The old woman turned her gaze to the 
wall, There was no sunset light in this 
room; the only window opened toward 
the east and the pike road. It was light 
enougb, however, for her to see a face 
that stared down upon her from its time- 
worn frame on the bureau. It was a 
crude, boyish, unsatisfactory face, but it 
had been that of her idol. A shot from 
Bill Tipsdale’s gun had shattered him. 
She grudged the very grass its privilege of 
growing over him. 

‘*To-morrow’s Saturday,” Rachel went 
on, ‘‘ an’ l’ve got to git up early, an’ stir 
*round, an’ work, I haven’t a day nex’ 
week I c’n call my own. I'm goin’ up to 
the Turner farm to help with the spring 
cleanin’, an’ then the Methodist preacher’s 
wife stopped me down on the pike, an’ 
asked me to come an’ help her with her 
sewin’.” 

** Umph.” 

**T don’t remember ever seein’ the trees 
so full o’ bloom. They’re just loaded 
down. Yo’ cau see by the pear tree in our 
garden.” 

The shrill old voice called from the bed : 
**Yo’ c’n bring me in my dish o’ tea, 
Rachel, an’ some o’ them sweet rolis. I 
think I’ll eat my supper.” 

The daffodil in the glass on the little 
table and a few of its kin still left un- 
pulled in the neighboring yards were soon 
all thatsurvived of the April bloom. A 
storm raged the next day ; Green Mead- 
ows was swept clean of its white. May 
came. June flashed dowa upon the hilly 
land. The bushes that walled in Bill 
Tipsdale’s little garden were heavy with 
roses. Many a time on her way back and 
forth Rachel pulled a handful to put in 
the cracked Japanese pitcher on the 
kitchen shelf. They seemed to bring her 
uncouth lover nearer to her, The year 
took a great stride toward Thanksgiving. 
There were scarlet berries instead of roses 
on Bill Tipsdale’s long bushes. 

One Sunday afternoon Rachel broke off 
a sprig from an overhanging branch as 
she passed by on her way from church. 

‘* Yo’ haven’t seen him lately, have yo’, 
Rachel ?” 

She turned and faced Mrs. Simmons. 
‘*No, not fo’ mor’n seven months, Mis’ 
Simmons.” 

The older woman stood silent a mo- 
ment and looked, first at Rachel and then 
at the barred, smokeless house standing 
in the thin November light, and back at 
Rachel again. 

‘‘They’re hardly any o’ them—hardly 
any. man—worth rememberin’ in that 
way,” nodding toward the berries, 

‘*They’re pretty,” said Rachel, rather 
stiffly, 

‘* He ain’t as nice as yo’ think he is, Ra- 
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chel,” layinga hand on her arm, ‘“ Don’t 
yo’ ever hear any news from Haver. 
sham ?” 

*No; what is the matter, Mis’ Sim- 
moaus ?” 

‘Bill Tipsdale’s married to Hester Ri- 
der. They’ve been married more’n a 
month,” 

‘* How do yo’ know he’s married to Hes- 
ter Rider ?” 

‘* Folks at Haversham all say so, an’ 
Simmons asked old man Rider, an’ he 
said yes; an’ that same day he seen him 
and Hester walkin’ down the street to- 
gether.” 

‘* It’s strange fo’ Bill Tipsdale ta do a 
thing like that, Mis’ Simmons.” 

‘It’s a shame an’ a sin, Rachel. 
Stickin’ to yo’ so long, an’ then not to 
know any better ’n to marry a girl jist 
half ’s old as he is.” 

**T don’t seem able to believe it a’tall.” 

‘‘ It’s as true as that I’m standin’ here 
tellin’ yo’, an’ yo’re standin’ here lis- 
tenin?” Rachel stooped and picked up 
the bunch of berries that had fallen out of 


herhand. ‘‘ Dou’t yo’ go'worryin’ ‘bout 
it, Rachel. Yo’ were too good fo’ him, 
anyhow.” 


Rachel stared steadily into Mrs. Sim- 
mons’s face. ‘* There isn’t anything to 
worry ’bout, Mis’ Simmons. I've always 
had my mother to tend to, an’ sewin’ an’ 
cleanin’ fo’ other folks, an’ I'll jist keep 
on doin’ as I’ve alwaysdone. L[ain’t a 
baby to go an’ knock my head against a 
stone wall.” 

She tramped homeward erect and stern. 
Once she stopped and flung the rose-hips 
far out into the middle of the road. A 
little cloud of dust rose up and hid them 
from her. She felt as if she had flung 
away the last shred of her youth. 

‘*Where are yo’ goin’, Rachel?’ asked 
her mother an huur later, ‘‘ What yo’ 
puttin’ yo’r bonnet on fo’? Seems to me 
yu’ jist come in an’ then go out again.” 

“Tm goin’ to run down an’ tell Mr, 
Simmons to stop fo’ me to-morrow morn- 
in’ with his express. I might’s well go to 
Haversham to-morrow an’ do my fall 
shoppin’ as nex’ week. When it’s done, 
it’s done,” 

‘Yo’ didn’t say anything ’bout it this 
mornin’.” 

‘*No, I’ve just make up my mind since 
I come from church.” 

The old woman eyed her over acup of 
steaming tea. 

*“*T believe somethin’s 
Rachel.” 

Out of the foz that shrouded the dawn 
of the following day, rattled a curiously 
colored vehicle—a glare of yellow and 
splotchy crimson—and drew up in front 
of the Fuller house. A muffled figure 
wai‘ed at the gate, 

‘“*That yo’, Miss Rachel ?” 

** Yes, [’m here, Mr. Simmons.” He 
helped her up carefully toa seat. ‘ Only 
got yo’ an’ the letters this mornin’. Chil- 
ly, ain’t it?” 

Much traveling back and forth on the 
Western Maryland pike in charge of the 
United States Mail had made Mr. Sim- 
mons a taciturn man. Twice a day, and 
for years, his only companions had been 
the mountains; his habits had become 
like theirs. He had no more speech to 
waste upon his neighbor. Rachel sat bolt- 
upright behind him, a little cough, born of 
the rasping wind, betraying her presence 
once in a while. 

The fog shut them in; the road was 
shadowy, then spectral, and presently dis- 
appeared. The wheels went creaking on 
through a space that was all whiteness 
and all silence. Now and again the mists 
would part to show a stripped and drip- 
ping bramble in a field corner, or further 
off, a little pool that glittered like steel, or, 
further off still, a stretch of violet that 
was a mountain top. The wheelscreaked 
on; the road became less spectral ; there 
were more frequent glimpses of the little 
pool, and now it was turning the color of 
arose; the sun was up. Straight before 
them lifted the steeples of Haversham. It 
was mid-afternoon when Rachel, laden 
with bundles, turned out of the noisy main 
street into a quieter one on the edge of 

town. The houses here were all gabled 
and all of wood, with stiff little squares of 
gardens between, 


the matter, 
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The last house on the street had been 
but lately built. Its white paint was void 
of age and weather stain; its shingles 
fresh and yellow. It had no garden, sim- 
ply a strip of grass divided by a brick 
walk that ran up to the door. - 

Onone side part of an old apple or shard, 
aremnant of the open country that had 
once stretched thereabout straggled up to 
the grassy strip. Its crippled trees stood 
half to the waist in yellowing weeds. A 
comrade of theirs with only a handful 
of leaves upon it lifted at the gate. 

Rachel had her hand held out to the 
latch when a step sounded behind her. 
A young woman, with her sunbonnet 
pushed back off her face anda ketile in 
her hand, stopped at the gate. She was 
talland had an abundance of very fair 
hair that curled about her brows like that 
of a baby’s; her eyes were blue. 

“ Are yo’ Bill Tipsdale’s wife?” 

“Yes, m’m.” The young woman gazed 
curiously at the blunt middle-aged one. 

‘‘How long have yo’ been married to 
him?” 

«* Most two months. It'll betwo months 
to-morrow.” 

“J heard so, but I jist come in from 
Green Meadows to-day, an’ I thought I'd 

i? 

“Pye got some folks livin’ in Green 
Meadows, an’ it seems like I ought to 
know yo’, said Hester Tipsdale. ‘* Won’t 
yo’ éome in an’ rest a while ?” 

Rachel followed her mechanically along 
the brick walk and into the white gabled 
house. 

A smell of paint was in the air. Every- 
thing looked important and new. There 
were no memories in this house. 

Rachel sat down in the little parlor and 
looked around her. 

‘Father gave me ‘most everything 
here,” said Hester, young and glad, ‘the 
house an’ all. Will said he was ashamed 
to take so much.” 

Rachel wondered mistily whether this 
new Tipsdale, who was so different from 
the old, had changed his name with the 
changing of his nature. The ‘‘ Will” took 
him still further from her. 

Hester hovered, with kettle in hand, 
about the mantelpiece. Presently she 
settled upon a photograph and carried it 
over to Rachel. The newly married pair, 
in their bridal finery, smiled out at her 
from the cheap oak and steel frame. 

“Do yo’ think it looks anything like 
us ?” 

**A little. 
i.” 

People in Green Meadows had always 
said that Bill Tipsdale was a boy for his 
years. There was really oaly six months’ 
difference in his and Rachel’s ages, tho it 
was she who was the elder. She remem- 
bered those added six months now with a 
new pang of bitterness. She went blank- 
ly from room to room. She felt defraud- 
ed; her youth rose up and followed her 
about like a ghost. From one of the up- 
stairs windows she caught a glimpse of 
theneglectedoldorchard. The leaves were 
dropping in the sad, thin air. A cricket 
was: fiddling away in the withering 
grasses. She felt herself allied to the 
crippled trees and the fading weather. 

The two women parted under the apple 
boughs at the gate. 

‘I’m real glad yo’ come,” said Hester 
Tipsdale. ‘‘ Who must I say’s been tosee 
me ?” 

‘Never mind ’bout the name. Jist say 
it was somebody from Green Meadows.” 

**Good-by. Come again.” 

Rachel’s foot struck the crackling leaves 
on the pavement. She heard the cricket 
in the orchard fiddling shriller than ever. 
Tt seemed to be the only sound in the 
whole world.. A larger mood took pos- 
session of her. 

: ‘“*Thope yo’ll be happy,” she said, slow- 
y. 

The gabled houses swam out of sight. 
She could smell the late roses in the little 
gardens as she stumbled along; but she 
was half way down the street before the 
fences stopped wavering, or the rose- 
bushes were more than a blur of crimsen. 
It was a shadowy vehicle driven by a 

shadowy Mr. Simmons that rattled 
toward her as she waited on the corner. 

Yo’ look mortal pale, Miss Rachel, 


He looks younger than he 
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Heard anything while yo’ went ’round out as far as possible, and with the fore- 


doin’ yo'r shoppin’ ?” 

‘*No; ’mtired, Mr. Simmons. I'll feel 
all right when we're movin’, an’ the wind 
blowin’, I guess.” 

They had traveled more than half the 
distance to Green Meadows, and were in 
the heart of the hill country when Mr. 
Simmons turned upon his companion 
with the same question he had asked her 
in Haversham. 

‘Heard any bad news to-day, Miss 
Rachel ?” 

‘**No, none a’tall.” 

“Now, don’t yo’ git frightened, Miss 
Rachel, but I’m goin’ to tell yo’ ‘bout 
something that happened in Green Mead- 
ows this mornin’ !” 

‘* What, Mr. Simmons?” 

‘* Well, then, yo’r house burned down 
this mornin’.” 

She caught his arm in a grasp that 
made him wince, 

‘*An’ what’s come to my poor old 
mother, Mr. Simmons ?” 

‘* She’s safe an’ sound, an’ not a scratch 
on her. Bill Tipsdale was passin’ an’ he 
rushed in an’ carried the old lady out 
through the blaze an’ took her up to his 
house an’ laid her on the bed, an’ went 
back an’ helped to save the things. Every- 
thing’d been burnt up if Bill hadn’t been 
so stirrin.” 

Down they plunged into a hollow ; any- 
thing that Rachel had to say was lost in 
the clatter that followed. They climbed 
up to the levels again: the mountains 
were closing in about them. 

‘*Some folks do have a heap o’ trouble. 
I’m real sorry fo’ yo’, Miss Rachel. In- 
sured any?” 

‘“ A little.” Then the nurse in her as- 
serted itself. ‘‘I’m not mindin’ so much 
about the fire as about my poor old 
mother. She'll git her death o’ cold in 
that house. It’s been shut up fo’ months 
an’ months.” 

‘** T guess it’s all right, Miss Rachel.” 

The man’s taciturnity had been stirred 
to the depths. He waited for her to ask 
questions that he was bursting to answer. 
He shouted out to her from the heart of 
another hollow. .‘* Yo’ve got some things 
to be thankful fo’, anyway, I tell yo’. 
You’ve got yo’r mother, an’ some house- 
keepin’ things: an’ I wouldao’t worry any 
more’n I could help if I was yo’. Bill 
Tipsdale jist come back to-day. Lucky, 
wasn’t it ?” 

Rachel shouted back: ‘‘Can’t yo’ go 
faster, Mr. Simmons?” 

A cloud of dust rose up and went before 
and behind them. The little naked birches 
along the pike looked silver-like and 
ghostly through it. They beckoned, but 
the two travelers rattled on. It was 
through this cloud of dust that Rachel 
caught a flying glimpse of the blackened 
walls of her old home. A little after she 
stood at Bill Tipsdale’s door. 

There was alamp burning in the front 
room. That and the logs on the hearth 
flooded it with light. 

The old woman, propped up in the bed 
in the corner, rose on her elbow as Rachel 
came in. Her face wasas vital as ever. 

**Go git Bill Tipsdale. Go git him 
right now.” 

‘** Mother ”— 

‘* Go git Bill Tipsdale, I say.” 

Bill thrust his head in from the black- 
ness of the outer room, 

‘*Come in here, Bill Tipsdale.” He lum- 
bered forward. ‘‘I don’t love yo’ any 
better’n Lever did, Bill Tipsdale, an’ I don’t 
ever expect to, an’ I don’t think yo’ve got 
more sense than yo’ had before, either ; but 
yo’ saved me from bein’ burned up this 
mornin’, an’ I ain’t goin’ to forgit it any 
more’n I’m goin’ to forgit some other 
things. An’ if yo’ want Rachel, yo’ can 
have her.” 

‘*T guess Rachel’ll have to decide that, 
Miss Fuller ; but if she'll have me, I'll be 
glad to have her.” 

“But yo’r married to Hester Rider,” 
said Rachel. 

‘* Bill took astep or two toward her. 
‘“* How do yo’ know I’m married to Hester 
Rider?” 

‘¢ The folks all say so, an’ to-day when I 
went to town I went an’ asked her,” 

Bill became radiant, He held up his 
left hand, with all its five fingers spread 





finger of his right checked off each state- 
ment he made. 

‘William EZ. Tipsdale—that’s me. Wil- 
liam C. Tipsdale—that’s a nephew of 
mine, Will Tipsdale they call him, not 
Bill, an’ he looks like me too, only young- 
er. He’s married to Hester Rider. Didn’t 
I tell yo’ old Rider’s daughter was goin’ to 
git married, an’ I was goin’ to build a 
house fo’ him?” 

Rachel was dumb, 

“T guess that’s why folks have been 
foolin’ me all day long.” 

The old woman championed him from 
ber pillows. 

**Yo’ must have forgot Bill Tipsdale’s 
one 0’ the stickin kind, Rachel.” 

‘‘No; [never thought yo'd believe that 
o’ me, Rachel.” 

**T don’t know how I could have be- 
lieved it, either,” she said. 

The afternoon of the following day they 
walked together to the parsonage and 
were married. Coming back through the 
churchyard, Bill pointed toward a little 
sunken grave on the edge of the winding 
walk. 

‘“*He’s kep’ us waitin’ a long time, 
Rachel.” 

**Poor Tom! Mother loved him better 
than all the rest of us put together.” 

They let themselves out into the deserted 
lane that ran on one side of the church, 
and strolled along like two children, hand 
in hand. 

Pungent smells were in the air; the sun 
was mellow. A girl in one of the back 
yards was pulling linen off a line, and as 
she pulled and filled her arms she sang. 

**T guess yo’ all think I’m the kind that 
lives from hand to mouth, without any 
care fo’ to-morrow ; but there’s where I’ve 
been just a little smarter than yo’ think. 
I know I ain’t worked hard enough to 
hurt myself, Rachel, but I’ve been savin’ 
an’ savin’, an’ there’s aright smart sum 
o’ mine in Haversham bank. I thought 
that maybe some day yo’ an’ me could 
have a chance, an’ so 1 kep’ on savin’, 
We can begin buildin’ to-morrow, 
Rachel.” 

‘‘*We'll talk it over first with Mother, 

Bill.” 
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AN INCIDENT. 


BY MADGE ROBERTSON, 








THE seat next to mine was unoccupied. 
The swan-boats glided out near my feet. 
The Park was a huge mid-morning play- 
ground. A little old lady sat down care- 
fully, first brushing over the seat with a 
speckless bit of cambric and then folding 
her hands primly. I laid down my pencil 
and note-book. I could rest an hour, and 
her face was of the old-time beauty given 
by living with dainty old china and end- 
less fine needlework and portraits of other 
dear old ladies as children, with their 
pantalets showing white-frilled, and who 
wore black silk mitts on their plump 
hands. I knew there were bags of Eng- 
lish lavender in her linen closet and jars 
of rose leaves in the halls of her home. 

‘*You write, 1 see,” she said, with the 
kindly tolerence of those who have lived 
through ambition. Some way I talked to 
her of my work. One does to some peo- 
ple, even to some strangers, 

‘*~ can help you perhaps,” she said, 
thoughtfully ; and I knew it was no idle 
offer. ‘‘There was an incident I saw 
myself down in the lower part of the 
city. I think it has never been printed. I 
have never seen it. It was before the 
seventies—just before, if I do not mistake. 
Perhaps you would like it. You will 
know how it should be told, polished up 
into a moment’s ornament. Well. 

‘‘Tt wason Broadway, a little before the 
numbered streets begin, the great multi- 
tude going up and another coming down, 
jostling and hurrying in the usual terrify- 
ing, regardless way. No place for a fragile 
old woman, my dear; but I was younger 
then, and I held close to my husband’s 
arm. But oh, the crowd away down 
town! Ithink Ihave never been since. 
A crowd always makes my heart beat with 
hope, for who of the great ones of earth 
may not be in it? but, ah yet, Iam filled 
with pity. There are so few happy faces, 
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But you must stop me, my dear, if I grow 
prolix. It is fatal to be so in these times, 
my son tells me, Well, all at once in the 
throng pushing up, something checked for 
a moment each one of those who were 
going down town. Coming toward us— 
my hushand and I were of those who were 
traveling toward the lower part of the 
city—were a man and woman. The man 
was pale and sad-eyed, and the woman, 
her hand on his left arm clutching in the 
desperateness of grief, was weeping bit- 
terly. In his right hand the man bore a 
tiny coffin, rough, plain. Emigrants? 
Yes, They had walked up from Castle 
Garden. The poor husband was forced to 
walk sideways to protect the precious 
burden from any rude or careless touch, 
Thus awkwardly, but infinitely tenderly, 
shielding the wee box, they made slow 
progress up the crowded street. We 
turned and followed, why I cannot tell 
you ; I openly crying and my husband 
with a deep pity on his face. Women 
passed by, trying to keep the tears back, 
and men with troubled looks hesitated, 
wishing to help yet not knowing how. 
People are not without care, my dear. 
They are in too gre1t a hurry to stop and 
express it, but there are pitying hearts 
every where. 

‘*Upand on through the weary thorough- 
fare went the dreary little cortége. Their 
sorrow made for them a sacred passage in 
the busy crowd. Kindly tributes of sym- 
pathy from many a passer-by fell softly 
upon ears deadened by awful grief. A 

ichly dressed woman stepped from her 
carriage with a bunch of glowing roses in 
her hand. Her way to the store she was 
about to enter lay across the path of the 
desolate strangers. She started, drew 
back to let them pass, and, as they did so, 
laid her roses on the baby’s coffin. Still 
noticing nothing —to some of us, my dear, 
sorrow deadens all feeling—the parents 
trudged on, and drearily on. 

“Suddenly over the chaos of street 
sounds was heard the sharp measured 
tread of uniformed men. Down the outer 
edge of the sidewalk came an officer with 
his men in single file. The crowd drew 
back, but the sad group remained in plain 
view. One glance from the young officer 
and a quick command rang out: 

“**Halt? A word or two and the body 
of men formed a long square about the 
parents and their dead little one. Thus 
protected, the little procession went slow- 
ly but easily up, up and turaing at Eighth 
Street across the Bowery and up, what 
we called in those times, quiet Second 
Avenue to St. Patrick’s burying ground. 
It lay then near Twelfth Street, I think, 
because I still feel in my face the splashof 
holy water I received when, as a child, in 
eager curiosity, I ventured too near a 
Roman Catholic burial. My home was 
only a block away. 

***Halt! again cried the young officer, 
his boyish face softening to an expression 
of sorrowful pity. Stepping forward he 
opened the gate himself and held it whilst 
the father and mother, now bearing their 
dead little one between them, passed 
through. Then the man placing the coffin 
gently in his wife’s arms, turned to the 
young officer with outstretched hands. 
Neither spoke, but a moment elapsed be- 
fore their hands fell apart and they 
went their different ways. Father and 
Mother carrying their dead went down 
the cemetery road, and the officer, slow- 
ly closing the gate behind him, rejoined 
his men, 

‘*He gave another hasty order and, turn- 
ing, men and boy leader went from the 
fulfillment of a beautiful duty back into 
the heart of the busy city.” 





....‘* When we are off on the ship for 
practice during the summer,’ said my 
friend, “we get lots of fun out of life. 
While on watch we go around among the 
sailors and get acquainted, and talk of 
matters nautical. One day, just after we 
had taken on board the members of the 
New York Reserve, I asked one of the old 
tars how he liked our new friends. ‘ Don’t 
like ’em atali,’ he said. ‘ They won’t talk 
with you, nor do anything but go around 
with their heads up, as if they bossed the 
whole affair. But now with you Boston 
fellers it’s different. We like you first-rate ; 
ou aren’t sostuck up. I'll tell you jest 
neal it is,’ he added, confidentially, ‘them 
New Yorkers is gentlemen,’ — arper’s 
wer. 
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HER MAJESTY. 


BY EDGAR WADE ABBOT. 





Mgr Majesty comes when the sun goes 
down 
And clambers up to her throne, my knee; 
Her royal robe is a smal! white gown, 
And this is her Majesty’s stern decree: 
“‘Let me know when the Sandman passes 
by, 
Por we’re going to speak to him, you and 
I ” 


“There was once a monarch of old,” I say, 
“‘ Who sat where the beach and the break- 
ers met. 
‘Roll back !’ he said to the waves one day, 
‘For the royal feet must not be wet !” 
But the waves rolled on. For things 
there be,” 
I tell her, “ that mind not majesty. 


“ And silent and shy is the Sandman old, 
Aad never, i’m sure, since the world be- 


gan, 
Has any one seen the sands of gold, 
Or spuken a word to the kind old man; 
But perhaps, waoen the twilight's gold turns 
gray, 
You may see the old Sandman pass this 
way. 


“For your Majesty’s eyes are young and 
bright, 
Tho mine with the dust of time are dim— 
And possibly queens bave a clearer sigbt 
Than suvjects who sway to a sovereign’s 
whim. 
Bat [’li watch for him, Sweetheart and 
Queen,” I say, 
“‘ And speak if I see him pass this way.” 


But the Sandman came! for the young eyes ° 


drooped, 
And the small mouth curved in a drowsy 
smile! 
Then down to her Majesty’s lips I stooped, 
And kissed ber, and whispered a prayer 
tue while: 
“O Thou that giveth thy loved ones 
sleep, 
This night her Majesty safely keep !’‘ 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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CHUNKI-1K-ANUMPOLO. 
BY BELLE P. DRURY. 


CHUNET is.a little ucaf and dumb Indian 
boy. Tue ioss of any of the senses is so 
unusual among the Indians that it was 
thougnt the chiid must be pussessed by an 
evil spiri:, 80 he was forsuken by bis par- 
ents. A missionary, pityiug his sad con- 
dition, sent hum away to an iustitution 
for the education of the deat and uumb. 

On his arrival at the schou: Cuunki was 
very proud to have a tag witit his number 
On it fastened to his lit.le cuat; but wien 
hé was sent w the co.tage wuere une litle 
ees were kept, aud nad 1o part frum the 
only one he kuew, great tears rolled duwn 
his brown cheeks, anu he made vigvrous 
protests witn bowb his chubvy fisis against 
hig atutendant. For a ume he was 
very shy and seemed atraid of every 
one. He grew thinand almust pale. At 
Srst he was ubougnt to be very biignt and 
was put in Class number one, of the small 
beginners ; but he soon fell back 1nto ube 
lowest class. His brain seemeu somewhat 
contused, perhaps on account of the mul- 
taplicity ot impressions it had recived in 
such rapid successiun in Cunsequence of 
80 radical a change in his maouer otf lite. 
In class, for a time, 1t seemed almost im- 
possibie to make him ungersiaud what 
the teacher wished him to try to do. 
When articuiation was being taught he 
would stand with his mouth wide open— 
it is a very large one—without auempuing 
to make a suund, waile the rest of the 
class were ledrning to say Cat, dog, papa, 
mamma. Buc befure the year was over ne 
had acquired quite a litue lis. of words 
which be could pronounce in ao unusually 
pleagant tone of voice. 

At first everything pertaining to books 
or letters seemed incomprenensible to a 
mind not only limited by lack of heariag, 
but having the aaditional disadvantage of 
@ Savage ancestry. It was a wonder to 
him what people did when engaged in 
reading. He would take up a newspaper, 
stare at it, tarn it over and upside down, 
and then put it down with a look of great 
perplexity on his expressive face. Oue 
day a bright idea came to him. The gen- 
tleman in whose house he found a home 
always wore spectacles when he read his 
paper. One time, while he was dozing, 
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Chunki quietly secured the glasses, put 
them over his own bright eyes, and again 
tried to see what it was that made people 
sit still so long before a newspaper ; but 
he was disappointed, the spectacles did 
not solve the problem—tho he looked long 
and intently through them—then laid 
them aside with a plaintive livtle sigh. 
Again, at school, he was confronted with 
this mystery of books and papers. How 
hard he stared trying to discover what 
the little black letters meant to the pupils 
who could read. Here no spectacles were 
used, and yet thechildren read ; and some- 
times great white letters were made on a 
blackboard, and the children laughed at 
what was written, when Chunki became 
still more curious. 

He soon learned enough sigus to make 
himself understood. Tae children hked 
him because he was an affectionate lit- 
tle fellow and enjoyed the distinction 
of being the only Indian in school. 
Yet they wanted very much to tease him 
for being an Indian, and at last they made 
him understand tbat be was not like them 
but was an Indian, using the word as a 
term of reproach. Cuunki’s eyes filled 
with tears ; but just then the superintend- 
ent came into the room when, wi.hasud- 
den revulsion of feelinz, Chunki told him 
he had fuund out he was an Indian, and 
with an air of pride, **did not the super- 
intendent wish he was one, too?’ Yet 
when questioned as to waether he wished 
to go back to the Indians he always said 
** No,” and seemed trightened at the iuea, 

On one occasion he picked up some long 
feathers and tried to fasten them to his 
hair. The children tld him he must go 
to the Indians if he wore feathers, so he 
threw them away at once with aa expres- 
sion of dreai, Caunki atways retired 
early, so it is thought that if he had ever 
seen the mvon he had forgotten it. When 
he bad been in school for a year he hap- 
pened to be np later thaa usual and to go 
out upon the portico. There hung the 
great yellow moon right over the walk, 
It lighted up the glass windows and bright 
tires of a carriage standiug ia froat of the 
house. Chunki luoked at the moon in 
amazement; his astonishment was too 
great for utterance. He caught sight of 
the r- flection on the carriage, then, rush- 
ing into the house, asked if the moon had 
been brought in the carriage and wno 
hung itupoutthere? Again and again 
he went to look at it and was coaxed away 
from the sight with difficuiy. Next 
m ruiag a3 $001 as dressed he hurried to 
the spos to look for the moa ; not fiuding 
it, he sat patuuealy on tne steps waiting 
for the maa to bring it back iu the car- 
riage. 

Christmas all the school children have 
a box sent to them by their parents. 
Chunki could not uad‘rsiaud woo sent 
him oranyes, nuts and candy. Heseemed 
to be forgetting his fus.er parents, so he 
was sent to visit them. He was greatly 
delighted at seeing them and being home 
agsn. He pet.ed the dog, kissed the cat, 
gave everybody a sign name. Hence- 
forth there was no mure trouble in c»m- 
munica.ing with him about his friends, 
When he went home for the summer 
vacation he seemed surprised to fiad he 
knew more than his friends. He asked 
them why they did not go to scavol too 
and learn ali the sigas. When any of his 
teachers came on a visit he was delighted 
to talk wich some one wno understwod 
his language. He would shake his lit le 
black head and say, ‘‘ She is wise, sae is 
very wise. She has been to school.” 

Alt summer lo .g the voy has lived very 
near to Nature’s heart. He is on terms 
of intimacy with a cardinal grosbeak that 
has become so tame he comes into his 
chamber window and eats the crumbs 
thrown to him. He watcnes the catbird 
and robin, the golufinach and yellow ham- 
mer with unfailing delight, while trees 
and flowers, clouds and insects occupy 
him all day long. Oa rainy days he hes 
on the library floor surrounded by picture 
books, the pictures of which tell him 
many astory. It was from an illustrated 
paper that he appeared at last to get an 
idea of what it meaas to read, 

Chunki learned the chiid’s prayer, 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep.” His 
teacher did not feel sure how much he 


understood, when saying his prayers; but 
he was more reverential in his manner 
than many of the other children—more 
80, indeed, than some litle ones who 
hear. When Chunki goes to church on 
Sunday he fixes his large black eyes on 
the minister, watching every movement, 
and -thinking—who can tell what he 
thinks? When the sermon is done he 
likes to stand on the steps and shake hands 
with the people he know:, as they come 
out of church. Noone but has a bright 
smile and cordial greeting for the little 
waif from a vanishing race, who has also 
the misfortune to be deaf and dumb. 
ORLEANS, ILL. 
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WHAT RUPERT AND GUY FOUND. 


BY ELIZABETH WESLYN TIMLOW. 





RuPERT and Guy were two dear little 
twin boys, just six years old. Tueir 
mamma and papa were visiting the 
World’s Fair, and they were staying with 
their auot Emily. They had never been 
away from their mamma before, but they 
were very fond of their auntie and liked 
to stay with her. S elived ina big house 
on a hillside, with beautiful grounds 
around it. There were plenty of trees 
and green grass and, best of all, a dear 
little brook ran down the hill near the 
house. It was such a tiny litle brook 
that there was no danger of their drown- 
ing if they did fall in, so the lit le boys 
could play and splash to their heart’s con- 
tent. 

This was a great delight to the town- 
bred children, who at home always had to 
be dressed up in stiff white collars, which 
their souls abborred. Here they ooly 
wore silk neckties under the soft collars 
of their blouses, and not always those. 
Tnere was only one thing they wantei— 
a litile boy to play with besides each otner, 
One of their little friends at home had a 
little brother three years oid, and Rupert 
and Guy thought he was the cunningest 
litde thing that ever was—just like a big, 
live doll. They were always begging 
their mamma to buy them a litle boy 
somewnere just like him, and they rather 
hoped their mamma might find one at the 
Fair. 

One morning they ran out, as usual, to 
their favorite playground, under a wide, 
old oak, that grew by the brook. 

To their great surprise, they found a 
little stranger there, just the dearest litule 
boy, about three years old, in a linen dress 
and broa i-brimmed hut; he sat poking a 
suck into the water. He looked up at 
Rupert and Gray as they approached, 
with a pair of sober, wide bro«n-eyes, 

** Oh, Rupert, whav’s that?” cried Guy, 
in great amazement, stopping short. 

** it’s our liule boy,” exclaimed Rupert, 
wildly excued, ‘* We've tound our little 
boy !” 

Guy ran up to Brown-eyes, ‘‘ What 
is your name?” he demanded, eagerly. 

Brown-eyes answered nothing. He 
looked at the boys gravely, and the boys 
looked at him. 

‘* Haven’t you any name?” persisted 
Rupert. 

** No,” said Brown-eyes, briefly. 

*¢ Where do you live !” chimed in Guy. 

Brown-eyes looked all around him, if as 
to answer ‘‘ here.” 

‘On, Rupert?” shrieked Guy, in great 
excitement. ‘*He hasn’t any name, and 
he doesn’t belong anywhere, so he’s ours, 
*cause we've found him, just like the kuty 
we found, aod Auntie let us keep iv.” 

Guy was incoherent, but Rupert under- 
stood. He clapped his hands with joy. 

‘‘Now we've got our little boy!” he 
cried ; ‘‘and we’:l keep him to play with 
all the time.” 

Can it talk, do you s’pose?” queried 
Guy, walking around Brown-eyes with 
much interest. For excepting that one 
“No,” Browan-eyes had not uttered a 
sound, 

‘*Poke him,” returned Rupert, prompt- 
ly. ‘* Le’s see if he squeals.” 

He did not mean 10 hurt him, but he 
poked him inthe stomach rather harder 
than he meant. S raightway Brown-eye,’ 
little feet flew out like a wiuduill, and 
kicked Rupert so vigorously that he lost bis 
balance and rolled over; but Brown-eyes 

imeelf said nothing. 
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Rupert picked himself up with added 
respect for his little guest. 

“I did not mean to hurt you,” he 
said, apologetically. ‘‘Le’s play some- 
thing.” 

The excitement of building a dam across 
the brook sooa made the chi dren friends, 
and they played together happily till the 
boys grew hungry. They took Brown- 
eyes up to the house with them, 

‘“*Where shall we keep him?’ asked 
Guy, as they straggled up the hill and 
across the grassy lawn. 

** We better shut him up for a while till 
he gets used to us, as we did the kitty,” 
was Rupert’s advice, 

‘*We can put him in the laundry,” sug- 
gested Guy ; ‘‘ we put kitty there.” 

As the house stood on a hillside, the 
kitchen and laundry were downstairs. No 
one noticed the children going in at the 
lower door, Tne laundry, a large, pleas- 
ant room, chanced to be deserted when 
they went io. 

‘*Stay here, Boy,” said Guy, ‘and 
we'll bring jou something to eat, if 
you’re good.” 

Brown-eyes nodded gravely. He im- 
med ately sat himself down on the flor, 
with his sturdy little feet straight in tront 
of him ani his hands folded in his lap. 

‘1 be good,” he said, briefly. He never 
wasted his words. 

Tae twins lo ked the laundry door and 
ran across to the kitchen, They meant to 
get something to eat themselves, and then 
take come to the Buy; but cook had just 
taken from the oven the most distracting 
cookies, all in shapes of little pigs. 

‘*On-h!”’ squealed the twins in con- 
cert, 

** An’ here’s a plateful for your auntie,” 
said cook. “ Be off wid yerself-, an’ don’t 
come nigh me ag’1a till me fluor’s mopped 
entirely.” 

Off scampered Rupert and Guy with 
the corkies, quite forgetting the little 
prisoner in the laundry. They found 
Auntie on the cool piazza. 

** What hot little boys,” she exclaimed, * 
putting back the curly hair from the 
warn, shiny little faces. ‘* Abbie,” sae 
calkd to a maid who was dusung a room 
inside, *‘ take the cbildren to the bath- 
room and wash their hands and faces. 
Then come bick here, boys, and Auntie 
will read you a story while you eat yuur 
cookics.” 

Tne twins went off very willingly, and 
soon came back, fresh aud sweet, They 
perched themselves on the broad arms of 
Auntie’s :ocker and muncnhed cookies and 
rocked comfortably, while Auntie read to 
them. 

But suddenly a nursemaid came run- 
ning up the avenue, 

**Oh, Mrs. Marsh!’ she cried, breath- 
lessly, ‘* have you seen Poelps anywhere ? 
We can't find him, and Mrs. Bennew’s 
*’most distracted.” 

**Is Poelps lost?” said Mrs. Marsh, ris- 
ing quickly. ‘‘No,I bavea’c seen him. 
When did )ou miss him?” 

‘‘iv’s over two hours since we’ve seen 
him, ma’am, I thougnt he was with his 
ma, and she thought I had him. We 
didn’t miss him till half an hour azo. I 
just thought he might be here,” said the 
frightened maid. 

‘*He has not been here,” said Auntie, 
‘* Have you seen Phelps, boys? 

** No,” they both said, p sitively. They 
hadn’t seen Phelps, Taey hadn’t ever seen 
him, 

‘*l’m so sorry,” said Auntie ; ‘‘ but he 
can’t have gone far. Have yuu been to 
the village?” 

‘Mrs, Bennett’s just gone up there,” 
returned the nurse. ‘‘The gardener’s 
gone down the street, to look for him 
there,” 

Abbie now appeared and said she thought 
she had seen Phelps down the street some 
time before. 

‘*Perhaps Mike has found him then,” 
said the nurse, hurrying off. 

“ Auntie,” broke out Gay, suddenly, a 
litle while later, ‘*I furgot to tell you 
we've got alittle boy of our own down- 
stairs,” 

“A little boy, Guy?” said Auntie, lay- 
ing down her book. ‘‘What do you 
mean ?” 

‘““We found him, Auntie; he’s ours 
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a Guy, earnestly. “Come and see 
” 


i We found him: down by the brook,” 
chimed in Ripert. * He’s ours, Auntie ; 
an’ we're going to keep him and feed him, 
as we 4id when we found the kitty last 
acy Bur.” children, exclaimed Auntie, ‘it 
must be Phelps. Where is he? Why 
dida’t you speak of him before ?” 

“Tt isn’t Phelps.” insisted Guy. ‘‘ He’s 
ours, We found him, He hasn’s any 
pame, only just Boy. Please let us keep 
him.” he pleaded ; ‘you let us keep the 

. ” 

7” You ridiculons children,” cried Auntie; 
‘a litt'e boy isn’s hke a cat. Tell me 
where be is now.” 

+‘ He’s in the laundry, where we put the 
kitty. He’s getting us dtous, LHe’s real 

idand doesw’t crv at ell; he won’t bea 
bit of trouble,” pleaded Rupert. ; 

Auntie flew downstairs, the children 
following. protesting all the way. She 
unlocked the laundry door hastily and 
looked ia, There sat Maser Brown eves, 
ane as the boys had lett him an hour 

re, 

th Ips are hungry,” be announced, 
immediately, looking reproachfuliy at 


uy. 

" hustle picked up the patient baby in 
her arms, 

“Yu poor little soul!’ she exclaimed. 
But Brown-eyes resisted vigurousty. 

‘Put me down;” for his digaity was 
much hurt. F ; 

* Oh, are you going to send him away?” 
cried Rupert, ready to cry. ‘ Please let 
us keep him, for we want a little voy so 
muh. He's lots be ter toan the kitry,.” 

‘ He certaiuly is.” said Auaoue, Jaugh- 
ing; ‘‘rorki'ty would not bave stuyed there 
quirtly so long.” . 

Sne wa- carrying struggling Poelps up- 
stairs, while the twins tagged on, and 
covk and A bie brugnt up tre rear, 

* Now, Abbie,” saii Auntie, when, 
breath! ss, she reached the pivzza, * run 
aud tell Mrs. Bennett we've tuouud her 
boy. There, my little man, eat some of 
these cook.ez, and stop kicking.” 

Phelps wriggled ou. of Mrs, Marsh’s lap 
and preferred to stand on his own two 
s out legs, wh le he mun-ched his cookies, 
He ate all there were left, then he suuden- 
ly announced : 

“*t are gui.’ home now,” and began to 
back down the piazza steps in his own 
solemn fashion. 

*Ob, Buy!’ said Guy, reproachfully, 
“you said you didu’t have any home.” 

Bown eves vouchsated no reply. He 
trudzed down the avenue, 

“Come boys,” laughed Aurtie, ‘ we'll 
go and escort him, aud see tnat he doesn’t 
get lost agaia.” 

‘Boy !” called Runert, ‘‘ will you come 
and levus fiud you again ?” 

B-own-eyes noduved, but kept on his 
Way. At tne gate they saw Mrs, B :unett 
ruaning toward them, with Aubie follow- 
ing. 

“Tare dust comin’ home, Mamma,” 
called Pnelps, his fat legs q uckeuing toa 
run. 

His mamma caught bim in her arms, 
and this time he wus coatent to nestle 10 
her neck, Auntie tuld her how it all 
happeued, and sue said that Pheips sh ult 
certaialy come and see tne cwios oftea, 
evea thy they could not keep him for their 
owa. 


Nor.ey, N. J. 





PEBBLES. 


“WERE you moved by her music?” 
“Yes; it amounted to that. I thiuk we 
should have kept tne flat for another year if 
it hadn’t been for her.’’—Puck. 


.+..-'How did you come to break with 
Miss Sweetlips ? You always said she was 
as good as gold.” ‘Yes; but I got ac- 
quaiuted with a virl who had the gold.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


....Moses: ‘Vat shall I scharge for dis 
coat, Repecca?” Rebecca: * Six tollars.”’ 
Moses; “ But it only cost one tollar.” Re- 
becen; “ Well, you advertise to sell rekard- 
less of gost, don’t you ?’—Truth. 


---- Maude: “‘ And you are positive they 
are married? What makes you so sure ?’’ 
Mabel: “T heard her tell him she thought 
it was foolish for him to spend his money 
for ice-cream.”—Buffalo Courier. 


-.».Distressed Young Mother (traveling 
with acrying infant): ‘Dear me! I don’t 
know whit todo with this baby.” Kind 
and Ihoughtful Buchelor (in the next 
Seat): “Shall I open the window for you, 
Madam ?”—Léfe, 





-+++Mr. Springer, iu the course of a speech 
in the House, delivered the ringing decl#ra - 
tion: “]’d rather be right than be Presi- 
deat.” “You'll never be either, Springer,” 
said Mr. Reed, with a benevolent smile.— 
Washington Pust. 


-++.*Why don’t you get a bey to keep 
your desk in order?” inquired the caller; 
“it looks awfaily littered up.” “TI keep it 
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this way,” said the man at the desk, “to 
show that I’m alwavs busv.” “ But why— 
oh, I see! Good-day !’—Chicago Tribune. 


«+My little boy,” said a gentleman, 
“you ougnt not to eat those green apples, 
They are vot good for little boys.” ‘They 
haiu’t, eb ?” the boy replied, with his mouth 
full. “Guess you don’t know much about 
’em, Mister. Three of these apples ’ll keep 
me out of school for a week.” —Exchange, 


----Teacher: ‘Harry, if a basket of 
peaches costs one dollar and there are fifty 
peaches io the basket, how much does one 
peach cost?” Juventie Pupil: “I—I don’t 
know, ma’am. We don’t never have to buy 
Peaches at our house. My papa’s a bag- 
gage man on ao ’spress train.””—Chicugo 
Tribune. : 


...-During the great strike a few years 
ago, among the officials of the North Brit 
ish Railway, much difficulty was experi- 
enced in finding qualified engine drivers to 
maintain the necessary train service. Upon 
one occasion a young fellow was put upon a 
section in Fife. One day he ran some dis 
tance past a certain station, and, upon put- 
ting back. he went as far the other way. 
The station master, seeing him preparing 
for anotber attempt, to the great amuse- 
ment of the passenzers on the platform, 
suouted: ‘Just bide where you are, Thom- 
as; we'll shift the station !’’—Tit-bits, 


.... Bridget is an excellent cook, but like 
most wowen of her profession she is opin- 
ionated, and insists upoo makiaog all her 
dishes strictly accordiug to ber own recipes. 
Her mistress gives her very full swing, not 
ovly as to cooking, but as to the purchase 
ofsupplies the other day her mistress -aid 
to her: *‘ Bridget, the coffee you are giving 
us is very good, What kind is it?” “It’s 
no koind at all mum,” said Bridget. “ It’s 
a mixter.” ‘‘How do you mix it?” “IL 
make it one-quarter Mocha and one-quarter 
Java aud one quarter Rio.” ‘* But that’s 
only three-quariers. Whit do you putin 
for the otner quarter ?”’ ‘I putin no otber 
quarter at all, mum? That’s where so 
many shpiles the coffee, mum—by putting 
in a foorth quarter.” —Exchange. 





ODD KNOTS. 





(These knots are intonlzt for the recreation of 
the yourypretler of nize to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kin t ure songs desirel, ail will be welcomed of 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 





151.—HISTORICAL NUMERICAL. 

48, 1, 26, 22, 46, 28, 40, 50, was a great Eng- 
lish historian, the autaoor of whole, a seem- 
ingly parad >xical statement of 67 letters. 

2, 16, 30, 51, 35, 6, 5, 27, 4, was “* the Father 
of History.” 

12, 53, 39, 18, 7, was the poet and educator 
of the Greeks. 

48, 29, 14, 33, 35, 51, 37, 18. 64, was made by 
Alexander the greatest empire of the period. 

23, 51, 48, 43, is, says Fisher, “ the bridge 
which unites. while it separates, the ancient 
and the modern world.” 

47, 10, 52, 25 46. 63, was a Calabrian Greek 
who was regarded by the later Romans as 
the father of their literature. 

33, 22, 62, 4, 49, 45, was the greatest of the 
Romans. 

89, 51, 57, 64, 48, 39, 67, 35, was the Arabian 
founder of a religion that has now nearly 
290.000.000 adherents, 

54, 29, 19. 58, 27.52 1,59 45, 40, 66, 33, 15, 
34, 35, was a famous Caliph by whom 
Charlemagne was especialty honored. 

32, 6, 19, 53, 12, 39, 55, 52, were a Teutonic 
race, who made numerous invasions into 
different lauds in the Middle Ages. ¢ 

63. 16, 46. 35, 22, 63. 3. 66, was a system of 
land holding taat became characteristic of 
Westera Europe after the fall of Charle- 
mayne’s empire. 

35,9 63, 23. 6,17, 35, 45,8 58,63 1, 39, 16, 
7, 31, 23, 49, was a great event of the close of 
the fifteenth century. 

44, 54, 3, 7, 33,41 29, 16, 22, 45, 66 11, 49, 
19, was a great struggle to which results of 
the Reformation led in Germany and the 
neighboring States. 

61. 6, 87, 1, 21, 29, 45, 24, 69,-attained the 
greatest power of any ruler since Charie- 
magne. 

42, 23, 58, 56, 32, was the leader of a famous 
antislavery raid in Virginia. RALPH. 


152.—ANAGRAM. 
‘On toacomic grammar” 
Recently I stumbled, 
Delving for the answers to 
Odd * forms” at which I grumbled. 


Definition curjous 
Saw J there with ease; 
Even telling what tocall 
Lines arranged like these. 


Eve these verses closely : 
You’ll find them all, I think. 

Kindly look at noth the ends— 
See how well they link. 


FIREGLOW. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, AUG. 30rH. 


146 —Church-war den. 
147.—Form. for, 
148 —As the widow’s share equals that of 
two sons. the estate may be divided into six 
arts. One sou's snare being offset by bis 
udebtedness, the total amount realized 
($3,200). represen's ouly five parts, of which 
the widow teceives two ($1,280), and one 
($640) xoex to each son except the youngest. 
149 —1. Honey, one; 2, death, eat. 
150 —Palm, 











HOW a plen of cooking 
TO. Vf frets, trevetesery te 
CAN gm °t at! vitality and deli- 
F R U IT cacy of flaver. 


FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


obviates all this and ke>ps the fruit f-esh 
and firm in its natural state. For Treaty; 
c «les, ) 


where it is used. 


SAMP!t E BOX-—enough for 15 Gallons— 
sent by mail on receipt of 30 CENTS, 


PRESERVALINE MFG. CO,, 10 Cedar St., 
Agents Wanted. 
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The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 
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New York. 


PPP LAP PDA 


Saratoga 
Vichy 
A 
DELICIOUS 
BEV ERAGE. 
May be "drank at 


any hour of 
the cay. 








For circular address 
SARATOGA 

| VICHY SP8INGS CO., 

Saratoga Springs, 


- Y. 
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GENERAL BLACKING IS L wo 
THE 





HAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 


F DIN OR TQ 
TOUCH UP SPOTS WITH A CLOTH 
MAKES NO DUST, IN 5& ent TIN BOXES, 


THE ONLY PERFECT 
Morse Bro & PRoy’s. CANTON.MASS, 
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POZZONI’S "75522" 


is a delicate refreshing. powder that will soften 


and refine the skin, and'is not only a luxury but 
a ty in this el t it makes the face 
delicately smooth, giving it that transparent 
clearness which js the great beauty of all natur- 
ally fine complexions. Refuse ail substitutes. 
The genuineis FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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= Desks hnta trary 
A. H. Andews& Co, 53 vats. 








youthful col Dr. 
§ R A A Al RLRESTORED ‘0: dandruff. —— 


5c. Send to Londos Supply Co. 853 B’way .N x-F E 
fer Hair Rook and box Hays’ Kut Conxs. Best Corn Cure, bosh 
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When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


Franco= 


20 different kinds. 


Franco=American Food Co., 


P. O. Box 150, New York. 








American. 


Catalogue mailed free on 
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The finest Cocoa Beans are of a reddish ©) 


brown color. 


Blooker’s 


a 
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either in the tin or prepared in the cup is reddish 
brown, which proclaims its purity. Cocoa of any 
other color indicates either an ‘inferior grade of 
bean, or adulteration in the process of manufacture, 





A Sample of Blooker’s Cocoa (enough for two cups) will be 
sent for two cents to pay postage. 


Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the United States, 


West Broadway & Franklin St.; New York. 
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Weekly Market Beview, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


[For the week ending Thursday, August 30th, 1891.) 

COFFEE.—There is very little speculation in 
coffee, and the market is generally quiet and 
steady. The dealings in Brazil coffee are unim- 
portant, with a comparatively steady tone onthe 
basis of léc. for Rio. Java is quoted at 19@28c.; 
Maracaibo, 18@22c.; Mocha, 24c., and Laguayra, 
1844@2I1c. 

TEA.—The tea market is quiet but steady. 
The outlook for falltradingisimproving. Amoy 
is 9@13\4c.; Fuchau, 10@28c.; Formosa, 11@40c., 
and Japan, 8@28c. 


SUGAR.—The tone of the market for raw 
sugar is firm and active, with asking prices ad- 
vanced over recent selling figures. Offerings 
are not particularly free. Refined sugar closes 
quiet but steady, with granulated advanced to 
5c.; cut loaf and crushed, 544@5 9-l6c., and pow- 
dered and cubes, 5@5!4c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton 
sells slow at 4@6c. per tb, and dressed lambs at 
5@8c. Country dressed hogs are firm at 744@9c. 
per i. Country dressed calves are firm at 64@ 
10c. per , and city dressed at 744@lic. City 
dressed beef, native sides, is 6@8c. 

PROVISIONS.—The market for all pork 
products has been steady and moderately ac- 
tive this week. Prices have inclined to firm- 
ness, but changes have not been material. Mess 
pork is firm at $15.25@15.50; family, $15.50@16, 
and short clear, gon 50. Beef is steady, with 
family at SHOz: ess, $8@8.50, and extra India 
= $16@: Beet. pak Ss are quiet and higher 

Cara is hi ner, closing at 4 per 
joon, “Pickled bellies are firm at 81%@9%4c. 
shoulders higher at 7@7iéc., and hams steady at 
nye. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market shows a 
— improvement in number of sejes. Millers 
offered more attractive prices to induce sales, 
and buyers have responded a little. Winter 

tents are quoted at» $3; city mill patents, 

25 @4.35: winter straights, $2. .70; city mill 

.55@3.65 ; sprin; patents, $3.50@3. , and 

clears, $2. : 


5D, uthern flour is s steady at 
$2.75. Rye fiour is firm at $2.65@3. Cornmeal is 
firmer at $3.20 per bbl. 

GRAINS AND HAY. —The wheat market 
continues dull and easy, with slight tendencies 
to break on the least occasion. The foreign 
markets are easy, and crop reports at home and 
abroad all favorable. There has been consider- 
able switching of futures this week, but very 
little trading of any other character. Interior 
receipts of spring wheat are increasing some- 
what. Winter wheat isin the most liberal sup- 
ply. September wheat closes at 574¢c. Bilge. 2 

Cc 





cash wheat, 57iéc., and No. 1 hard, . Corn 
has continued somewhat nervous and erratic. 
— consider prices too high, and to-day the 

weak has has set in caused by the reports of rain in 
_ corn belt, and improvements of the crop. 
The danger from frost at this timé of the year is 
great, and it is hard to predict yet how the crop 
willturn out. Cash corn is inactive. September 
corn is 60'4c.; No. 2 cash, 62\¢c. and yellow, 63c. 
The increase in oats is large, making the total 
7,817,000 bushels, nearly double the ible su 
ply ofcorn. The future market has been du 1 
and quiet, and trading in cash oats is almost 
mopioctes. September oats are 32h6c.; No. 2 cash 
Oats, 32'44@33c.; No. 2 white, 36@36}4c., and track 
white, s6@4ic. New per. is coming in quite 
freely, and market is dul encase for choice lots. 
Prime old hay is Oise 3 to No, 1, a 
and clover mixed, 50@55c. eNew, ow, is about 
5c. less per 100%, ‘grace t New and 
old straw are both Leeds se. id the same. 
Long rye is 50@55c., and short rye and oat, 35 
@Avc. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The market has 
been pretty well supplied with butter, and trade 
has declined somewhat. Speculators have been 
very active in storing goods, but they have 
ceased to buy any further. While the conditions 
of the pastures in the West indicate a shorten- 
ing of the supplies this winter, the amount in 
stock and in transit are large enough to make 
aes oe quiet, tending almost to weakness. 

rade is very slack for this time of — year. 
Extra creamery butter is 4@24%c.: firsts, 21@ 
22\c.; thirds to ——_. 16@20c.; State dairy, 
half-firkin tubs, 1 5@23c.; Wesvern dair yo 13%@ 
17c.; imitation crnmnery. 5 8e., and 
13@) 6c. Cheese advanced = sharply eh s 
weak, and prices rule easy at the rise. Arrivals 
are light, and country advices strong. Large 
Bye 1034¢ —— close oe - 8@10 3¢c.; a small sizes, 

4c.; choice part skims, com- 
mon to prime, 1@63se.; and full Ate ag Na 
POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has heen 
in rather small demand, the out-of-town trade 
declining somewhat. Receipts are liberal, and 
panne the close better buy ng. Spring chick- 
e 104@12c.; fowls, 944c.; old roosters, 5: 
be: Gaxkage: 9aibe.; ducks, . per pair, — 
geese, 90c.@$1.25 “Receipts o di poul 
are moderate, “and trade fair. Turkeys are r4 
te Philadel ate petepene, 18c.; Western 
ry-picked, @l scalded, li 12c.; 
fowls, 10c.; echinine ng Isiand an tern 
spring ducks, Wwalie.; Western, 6@10c., and 
tern geese, 13c. are dull and easy ex- 
cept for choice lots. _ oo are 18144@19c.; State 
and Pennsyivania, 174@18c.; Western, 16@17c.; 3 
seconds to fair, $2@3.50 per Case. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Fruits are in very liberal 
supply, and pricesdull andlow. Poor fruits are 
rotting on stands, and strenuous efforts are 
made to dispose of medium grades. Aveies are 
easy, with red varieties at $1.50@2 r bbl.; 
green, $1.25@1.75; poor to fair, 50c.@ — 
are overstocked, and Bartletts are weak a 
$1.50@2.50 per bbl; Seckels, $2, and other kinds, 
$1@2. Peaches are in large supply, and only 
fancy fruits can find an adequate out: et. Fancy 
kinds are any -@$1 pee best basket ; common to prime, 
35@65c., and culls, Grapes have nearly 
reached the hight’ of cae season, and shipments 
are extremely large, and prices correnpens tasty 
dull. Delaware grapes are 3@4c. per lb; Ni 
3@4c.; Concord, Worden and pend Early. 2@ 
3c., and many one kinds, 1@1%c. ums 

are aiso overstocked and dull, selling at $1.50@2 

r bbl.; 40@75c. per crate, and 10@25c. per bas- 

et. Unless muskmelons and watermelons are 


very good fares is little demand forthem. The | 


former sell at 40c 
15 per 100. 
POTATOES SUD VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are steady and demand, with Long 
Island at twee e and Jersey, $1. 50@1. 87. Sweet 


-@$2 per bbl., and the latter, 


ae nad are steady at $2 35@2.50, Onions are 
y, with sma!] white ones for mpking at 
ter b bbl Va! ite, $4@4.50; ye gonad $101.75; 
Cauliflowers are Sie? per b bl; ege- 
Plats toc cash: . Gam and squash, 75c.@$1; 
eet lima beans, 1.506 
ite pert per er bag 1@1.25; cab 
= “eaten 400. per 100, 
pon es, 50c.@$1.25 per 1, 
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Farm and Garden. 


.The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints. suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our eubseribere who feel specially 
interested.) 


AMONG THE AGRICULTURAL EX- 
PERIMENT STATIONS. 


BY DICE MCLAREN, 





THE mysteries of plant and animal life 
are so important to the farmer that he has 
asked the man of science to aid in their 
revealing. Co-operating through their gov- 
ernments, the farmers of all the civilized 
nations of the world have the benefit of 
well-equipped experiment farms § and 
laboratories, which are applying the prin- 
ciples of biology, chemistry and physics to 
the art of agriculture. Every State and 
Territory in the Union, and each province 
in Canada, has its own bandof agricultural 
scientists working in an experiment sta- 
tion, and teaching through an agricultural 
college, studying the local needs and condi- 
tions and striving in asystematic, scientific 
manner to further all farm interests. Their 
published researches are of continually in- 
creasing value, and from among them the 
following timely topics have been selected : 

Mulching against Drouth and Heat.— 
Mulch is any covering for the soil which 
will prevent the too rapid evaporation of 
the soil moisture. Straw, hay, or leaves are 
the materials generally used. Director J. 
W. Sanborn, of the Utah station, has re- 
cently stated, that during a prolonged 
drouth in the rainfall regions, a mulched 
acre will contain in the soil reached by the 
plant roots seventy-five tons more of water 
than is found in an acre of bare soil. Be- 
neath the mulch the soil will remain mel- 
low, being uniformly moist throughout; 
and potatoes will be formed on the surface 
beneath the mulch, yielding fifty more bush- 
els per acre under this treatment. Mulched 
ground remains mellow and free from 
weeds, thus saving much cultivation. His 
mulching trials in the arid region to keep 
in the soil the moisture from the winter 
snows and spring rains were entirely suc- 
cessful, and the scorching summer heat 
was kept out at the same time. The fact 
that mulching lowers the temperature 
of the soil has long been known to horti- 
culturists, who have thus retarded the 
ripening of fruits and vegetables that these 
might be sold in later markets. The soil 
temperature under mulch has proved more 
uniform throughout, both day and night. 
In cool climates this lowering of the soil 
temperature may offset all the advantage 
gained from the increased moisture, espe- 
cially for corn,which requires much warmth 
to reach maturity; but during drouth 
the soil is usually too warm. For many 
irrigated crops, and for trees and gardens 
watered during the dry spells, from six 
inches to a foot of mulch is very beneficial. 
That mulching in winter protects from 
severe freezing and rapid changes is well 
known. 

Potato Blight and Potato Rot.—Famines 
have been caused by epidemics of the potato 
rot (Phytophthora infestans), but usually 
it does not seriously affect the tubers, con- 
fining its action to a parasitic growth 
through the tissues of the stems and leaves, 
being known in this formas the late blight. 
The early blight (Macrosporium solani) re- 
duces the yield, according to Prof. L. R. 
Jones, of Vermont, by killing the earlier 
varieties prematurely, attacking the vines 
during July or August. The late blight, 
which often seriously injuses late potatoes 


-in August and September, is most virulent 


during sultry weather, mildewing the 
leaves and even rotting the tubers. The 
yield may be materially reduced by this 
parasitic fungus, without the mildew or 





the rot becoming apparently serious, as the 
growth which would normally continue 
until frost, is checked to feed the parasite. 
In the tests, the growing tubers doubled 
their yield during the first ten days in Au- 
gust, and doubled it again during the next 
ten. Over one-third of the marketable 
crop was formed during September. This 
late growth shows the importance of com- 
bating the blight, which may be done and 
the yield frequently increased by spraying 
the vines every two weeks with the Bordeaux 
mixture, made by dissolving six pounds of 
blue vitriol or copper sulphate in an earthen 
or wooden vessel with five gallons of hot 
water. Shake six pounds of lime to a 
smooth milk in another vessel, then strain 
and stir it slowly into the dissolved copper 
sulphate. Add water to make forty-five gal- 
lons of the mixture, and use at once. Large 
fields can be sprayed with a barrel force 
pump on a two-wheeled cart. 

Maize Silage Compared with Sugar 
Beets.—On fairly good, upland, clay lime- 
stone soil, made rich enough for a fair crop 
of corn or beets, and under reasonably good 
field culture, Prof. H. J. Waters, of Penn- 
sylvania, found that as much digestible 
organic matter was produced by one acre 
of corn as from almost two acres of sugar 
beets. There were nine tons of green corn 
fodder per acre, costing $21 in the silo, and 
nearly seven tons of beets per acre, costing 
$56 in the pit. The cost of one acre of sugar 
beets in Ohio was nearly $35; in California, 
$49 ; in Nebraska, $50, and in Wisconsin, $54. 
In Maine and in Ontario the results were 
less favorable to corn, as its yield is less in 
their climate. In a feeding trial at the 
Pennsylvania station, involving two lots of 
five cows each, and covering three periods 
of twelve days, 100 pounds of digestible 
matter in a corn silage ration produced 
nearly 122 pounds of milk yielding over 
seven and one-fifth pounds of butter, while 
an equal amount of digestible dry matter 
in the form of mangels and sugar beets 
produced over 137 pounds of milk with near- 
ly seven pounds of butter, which was ten 
per cent. less butter from the beets. But 
when the two lots of cows were fed alike on 
a combined ration of beets and corn silage, 
the silage lot produced, per hundred pound 
of digestible matter consumed, 139 pounds 
of milk with over six and three-fourths 
pounds of butter, while the beets lot gave 
150 pounds of milk yielding nearly six and 
one-half pounds of butter, showing that the 
silage lot of cows were probably the better 
dairy animals. At the Ohio station more 
milk was produced from corn silage than 
from sugar beets. The average result of all 
the experiments indicates that American 
corn will grow more food per acre and at 
less cost than mangels or sugar beets, and 
that when compared upon the basis of di- 
gestible matter corn silage may be even 
more effective than sugar beets, for the pro- 
duction of milk, cheese or butter. 

Plump, Heavy seed Wheat.—The fanning 
mill should be used not only for removing 
noxious weed seeds from wheat intended for 
planting, but also to separate all the light 
and small grains. A kernel of wheat con- 
tains both an embryo plant and the food 
needed for its growth until it has feeding 
roots and green leaves. A plump, heavy 
grain gives the young plant a vigorous 
start which aids in the mastery of its en- 
vironment and influences its whole life. 
Light weight seed wheat may appear to 
make as good a stand and growth, but at 
threshing time the yield will be found de- 
creased from lack of plant food during its 
first days of growth. The experiments of 
Prof. H. Snyder, of Minnesota, have shown 
that,even the needed mineral food is more 
abundant in the plump kernels, heavy 
weight seed containing a greater supply of 
such costly food materials for the vigorous 
growth of the sprouting grain, asnitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash. These addi- 
tional manuring materials in the heavy 
wheat alone make it worth five cents more 
per bushel than the light weight seed, but 
the increased yield and better quality of the 
flour produced from the resulting crop, 
much more greatly increases its values. As 
the wheat crop takes up more than three- 
quarters of its food supply from the soil be- 
fore the heads appear, it must be ‘So tilled 
and seeded as to supply to the growing 
wheat plants before the month of July at 
least seven-eights of their nitrogen and 
three-fourths of their mineral food. Hence 
the importance of sowing the seed which 
contains the most plant food, and which 
grows so thriftily as to rapidly assimilatea 
large store against the-blossoming time. 
Even when being harvested different fields 
seeded with heavy and with light weight 
seed wheat will show the characteristic dif- 
ferences between healthy and vigorous 
growth and stunted and sickly wheat 
plants, waile the very best varieties will 
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degenerate in a few seasons unless the ip. 
ferior grains are carefully removed. 
Newark, N. J. 
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CALIFORNIA'S “BIG RANCH” IDEA 
AND ITS OUTCOME. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD. 








To an enthusiastic Californian there may 
perhaps have been an inward feeling of 
self-congratulation to be able to look con- 
descendingly at the Eastern agriculturist 
and hold forth after this manner: ‘‘ We do 
things on a big scale in our California 
farming! Our State has the biggest wheat 
ranch in the United States! We believe in 
big ranches. Why, there are 1,600,000 acres 
in the Sacramento River Valley that take 
only a hundred men to own them all! Big 
ranches! California has the biggest hop 
ranch in America! A while ago we had 
the biggest walnut orchard in Uncle Sam’s 
country! We have the biggest vineyard in 
the world—four thousand acres! We've 
got big ranches, no mistake!’’ 

But, tried in its bigness, the plan of mul- 
titudes of acres has presented a side that 
perhaps some Californians did not look for- 
ward to. It is a side that is now coming to 
the attention of some of the people of this 
State. What of the influence, sometimes 
of the big ranches upon the armies of men 
who cultivate them; what of the men who 
sometimes live from year to year with scarce- 
ly the sight of a woman’s face or the touch 
of a little child’s hand—who probably have 
no chureh privileges, who certainly have 
often no home life, who exist merely that 
the ‘‘ big ranch” may pay? Is the “ big 
ranch” always a blessing tothe men? {[s 
the “big ranch” always a blessing to its 
county ? 

At the Grange Congress during the re- 
cent Midwinter Fair in San Francisco, 
General Chipman, of Red Bluff, made an 
address on “‘ Horticulture in Its Relation 
to Agriculture in California,” and said: 


“What was a dream of Arcadia elsewhere 
wasa nightmare in California. Let me invite 
you to the great wheat ranch of the late Dr. 
Glenn—a typical California farm. See that 
monarch marshaling his hosts of migratory la- 
borers long before the day’s dawn. They come 
from fence corners, from haymows, from soft 
spots by the roadside, from old stack bottoms, 
sleepy and begrimed from the previous day’s 
toil and the short rest of a short night. Notone 
of them in fifty had a home beyond his blanket 
ora hope beyond his day’s earnings. I will not 
desecrate the life of the farm by a picture of the 
daily life of that smallarmy. They came in the 
fall to help put in the summer-fallow ; some of 
them remained to winter-plow and sow. The 
first battalion had migrated—God knows 
where—soon to be followed by thesecond, and 
then came a calm over the desolate expanse of a 
hundred square miles. A few were allowed to 
return to herd geese later in the winter; others 
came still later to plow for the following year’s 
crop, and then disappeared as before. Still 
later the migratory band in full force returned 
to help gather in the golden grain of this broad 
expanse. . . . And to-day, after years of 
administration, the Probate Court under the 
laws of this State is farming that principality 
upon the vicious lines of fifteen years ago— and 
not a home has been planted on that great 
property.” 

Such is the report of the big wheat ranch 
of Colusa County. In the county next 
north, Glenn County, the Willows Journal 
a short time ago contrasted the past with 
the present, saying that eighteen or twenty 
years ago, between Willows and .another 
town, the plains were covered with homes 
of prosperous families, and dotted with 
schoolhouses. Now there is not a house 
with a family living in it. Throughout 
much of the Sacramento Valley, the small 
properties have been bought by large land- 
owners who have devoted the acres to great 
wheat farms. The Journal expressed its 
belief that if the price of wheat would go 
still lower than it is at present, it would be 
a blessing to the valley. Said the Journal: 

“The land now held by 100 persons would 
support 32,000 families. With wheat at sixty 
cents a hundred, these large landowners would 
soon be ready to sell. Then would come irriga- 
tion, and the country would prosper and cities 
be built where there is nothing now but stables 
and bunk houses. God hasten the day.” 

While, on one side of the question, it 
would seem that ifa man can honestly pay 
for land, he hasa right to buy as much of 
it as he pleases, still tbe owner of a “ big 
ranch ”’ takes upon himself—whether he is 
willing to believe it or not—the responsi- 
bility for more than those hundreds of 
thousands of acres. He is his brothers’ 
keeper. .He has a responsibility for his 
laborers, and if his “‘ big ranch ” isa means 

of their injury morally, he ought to ques- 

tion his conscience as to whether he has no 

share in the responsibility for such moral 
injury, The owner of a “big ranch” 
should see to it that, evea in California, a0 
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such arraignment should be possible as that 
which the Pacific Rural Press of San Fran- 
cisco recently brought against the “big 
ranch system.” 

The Rural Press editor had been driving 
in the country with the foreman of one of 
the famous big ranches of Central Califor- 
nia. Passing down a lane bordered by 
orchards, in a region where the fertile 
country is highly cultivated, the foreman 
suddenly stopped his team in astonishment 
at the sight of a woman and two little chil- 
dren. Of the explanation that followed be- 
tween the editor and the young foreman, 
the former says, in the Press: 

“In a distance along this road of upwards of 
ten miles, with orchards aggregating five thou- 
sand acres, there was, so the foreman said, 
but one woman—the wife of one of the large 
orchardists. ‘Do you mean to say,’ the editor 
asked, ‘ that there are no women, no families, in 
these houses we are passing?’ ‘Not one,’ was 
the answer. ‘Is there no social, no family life 
in all this region?’ ‘None, sir.” *Have you 
boys no associations, no merrymakings, no 
sweethearts?’ There was something of sadness 
in the reply, for the young man was a fresh, 
clear-eyed, companionable fellow who ought to 
have a wife, or at least a sweetheart: ‘ No, sir, 
we have no society excepting such as the ranch 
boys afford. I have lived here three years, and 
I know but one woman—the good wife of my 
employer.’ ” : 

And .he Rural Press arraigns the ‘ big- 
ranch system ”’ of California as follows: 

“The Rural has long held the big-ranch system 
to be a blight upon our rural irdustry and life. 
It banishes homes from large areas, it tears 
down the schoolhouse and the church, it makes 
an itinerant, irresponsible and half-vagrant 
class of rural laborers, it degrades the better 
sort. of farm labor by classifying it with the sort 
just described, it destroys that: manly equality 
which is the prime merit of country social life, it 
makes country life barren and individual pros- 
perity hopeless.” 

Whether through the effect of large 
ranches or through the effect of wheat 
raising or for some other reason, the popu- 
lation of the Sacramento Valley has, it is 
stated, increased only 2,018 during the last 
ten years, Colusa County, known as the 
largest wheat-growing county in the world, 
having added 349 people in ten years to her 
usual growth. The Mail, of Yolo County, 
has recently been arguing against wheat 
growing, because the business seems to re- 
sult in the partial depopulation of the 
county. Contrasting the school census of 
1886 with the figures of 1894, it is found that 
three school districts in 1886 had 204 chil- 
dren of school age, now there are only 159 
children. General Chipman has given his 
opinion as follows; 

“ If we had persisted to this day in devoting our 
land exclusirely to wheat, as many farmers are 
still doing, the State would have been in a de- 
plorable condition financially, and would have 
had a quarter of a million less population.” 

Not only does the ‘‘ big ranch,” when de- 
voted to wheat, come under criticism, but 
in his speech before the Grange Congress, 
General Chipman said: 

“In Tehama County a non-resident owner 
erected to himself a monument; he planted the 
largest vineyard in the world. Four thousand 
acres Of vines attest the ambition of this man. 
Lodging houses are there, but no homes. Here, 
as wherever else the California idea of great 
things ts dominant, is a small army of men con- 
demned by the force of the policy itself to a life 
of celibacy. This great plant was founded ten 
years ago, and there is not a single additional 
home added to the neighborhood. The little vil- 
lage, the only one within a radius of a dozen 
miles, is a little village still. . . This mam- 
moth vineyard is but part of a munificent en- 
dowment composed of other mammoth proper- 
ties as well—vast areas of wheat occupied by 
tenants, limitless sheep walks occupied by rov- 
ing herders, to whom the word ‘ home’ conveys 
no meaning and awakens hardly a memory. By 
the laws of this State all these vast properties 
are forever entailed for revenue only, and to re- 
main for all time a vast, uninhabited toiling 
ground for migratory labor.” 

Migratory labor in California’s “ big 
ranches” may become, under certain condi- 
tions, the encouragement of half-vagrant 
lives in the men to whom the cultivation of 
hundreds of California’s acres is intrusted. 
Are men to be demoralized that we may 
have it to say ‘California has some of the 
biggest ranches in the United States”? To 
the thinking Californians, proud as they 
may be of the wonderful agricultural ca- 
pacity of this State, there comes the ques- 
tion: “Are, we proud of the social and 
moral influence of our ‘big ranch system,’ 
or not ?”” 


East OAKLAND, CAL. 





It is a good plan to utilize a time of 
drought for securing a quantity of roadside 
dust for use in the winter. There is noth- 
ing better than this to throw in the corner 
of the henhouse at all times. It will ena- 
: le them to destroy vermin, tho this will do 

— good unless roosts, walls and nests fire 
purified by other yeans.—American Cul - 
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INSECTS AND BIRDS IN RELA- 
TION TO FORESTS. 


BY A. D. HOPKINS, 


FROM AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERICAN FOoR- 
ESTRY ASSOCIATION. 

WHEN the process of clearing the land 
commences, new conditions are presented 
to the forest insects which are most favor- 
able to their increase. The girdled trees in 
clearings, the logs, stumps and tops, and 
the injuries to standing timber by fire, all 
contribute to their multiplication, some of 
them changing their habits from that of 
infesting diseased and dead timber to that 
of attacking the living; and, through their 
power in numbers, they are enabled to kill 
trees on their own account. 

Some ten years ago, when the West Vir- 
ginia Central and Pittsburg Railroad was 
being built through a portion of the spruce 
forests in our State, the timber along the 
line commenced to die from the attack of 
insects, and the trouble continued to in- 
crease and spread, during the next three 
years, until thousands of acres of the finest 
timber in this State was killed. Only four 
years ago an invasion of the destructive 
piae bark beetle, starting somewhere near 
the line between West Virginia and Vir- 
ginia, in Rockingham or Hampshire Coun- 
ties, spread like a conflagration over these 
two States and adjoining States wherever 
the pine grew. The pine timber on hun- 
dreds of square miles was killed, causing a 
loss of property having a value of more 
than a million and a half dollars. Similar 
devastations have taken place in Maine, 
New York and New Brunswick, and in the 
forests of Germany and France. Most, if 
not all, of these destructive invasions were 
occasioned by unnatural conditions brought 
about through the influence of man. 

Never was there a better time to study 
the intimate relations of forest-tree insects 
to certain forest conditions. Neither can 
there be a better time to obtain knowledge 
of the characters and habits of forest-tree 
insects, with a view of utilizing this knowl- 
edge in the future system of forest manage- 
ment, which must necessarily follow this 
age of forest destruction. 

Few persons realize the importance of this 
line of research and. the benefits it is possible 
to derive from a more complete knowledge 
of the subject. The benefits to be derived 
from cutting timber at certain times of the 
year to prevent the attack of destructive 
wood-infesting insects; the saving of the 
valuable timber by removing the bark from 
logs at certain times in the year, to protect 
the wood from insect injuries; the possi- 
bilities to be derived from the introduction 
from other countries of parasitic and preda- 
cious species to keep in check our most de- 
structive kinds; the advantage to be gained 
from a better knowledge of the favorable and 
unfavorable conditions for the existence of 
insect pests and of Nature’s laws in the con- 
trol of her species—these are examples of 
some of the lines of work which are worthy 
of a lifetime devotion of many specialists. 

With reference to the relation of birds to 
certain forest conditions, I realize that I 
will be trespassing upon a sacred faith 
among our people, that birds are great 
friends asinsect destroyers, when [say that, 
from my own observations, they have very 
little, if any, ultimately beneficial influ- 
ences in the prevention of insect depreda- 
tions in our forests, however useful they 
may be against other insects. That insec- 
tiverous birds obtain the larger share of 
their food from the insect world, and that 
they devour immense numbers of insects 
and other small forms of animal life, no one 
can doubt. They are not, however, our 
friends to the extent that they will devour 
those only which we look upon as injurious. 
In truth, they make no choice between 
those which are beneficial and those which 
areinjurious. They capture alike the para- 
sites of the injurious species, the parasite 
of the parasite,as well as the injurious 
species. They merely take the food nature 
has provided from the ranks of the insect 
armies of opposing forces, and neither one 
force nor the other thereby gains an advan- 
tage. The birds merely fulfill their mission 
in thegconomics of nature by exerting their 
influence in the mutual struggle for exist- 
ence of animal and vegetable species. 

Woodpeckers, which are generally recog- 
nized as exercising the greatest benefit to 
mankind in the destruction of wood-infest- 
ing insects, are not so useful as we have 
been led tosuppose, Thisfact was brought 
home to me while making investigations 
with reference to beneficial forest-tree in- 
sects in Germany in 1892, where I was seek- 
ing for an enemy to introduce against our 
destructive bark beetles. I determined 
that a certain species of clerid beetle was 
by far the greatest enemy of European bark 
beetles, and was successful in finding a for - 





» pass the winter. 





est in which they arecommon. I was sur- © 


prised, however, to find that the woodpeck- 
ers were the greatest enemy of the clerid. 
The larvz, pups and adults of this helpful 
insect had occurred in great numbers in the 
bark of small pine trees that had been 
broken by snow the previous winter. They 
had destroyed most of the bark beetles 
which had infested these trees, and had 
gone into the outer bark near the base of 
the tree to make their cocoons in which to 
It was in those trees only 
which hadescaped the attack of woodpeck- 
ers that I succeeded in obtaining specimens. 
In some places not one infested tree in 
twenty had escaped the birds, and in those 
which they had attacked apparectly not one 
clerid in one hundred had escaped them. 
This observation led to subsequent investi- 
gation of the habits of woodpeckers, and it 
has been determined that they do not peck 
holes in the bark of healthy growing trees 
(a common habit with some species) to ob- 
tain insects, but for the purpose of securiLg 
the inner bark and sap for food. I have 
seen trees that had died on account of the 
quantity of bark that had thus been removed. 
I have recently discovered that an injury to 
the outer sapwood, caused by them while 
thus engaged, results in a common a.d 
quite serious defect in the wood of different 
kinds of trees. I have also determined that 
what is known as curly poplar, a curled and 
wavy condition occurring in the wood of 
tulip trees, is the result of the punctures in 
the bark made by these birds. 


atin 


HOW TO BUILD AN ICE HOUSE. 


Asice is onetenth less in weight than 
water, and as, when packed in an ice house 
as close as possible, there is some space lost 
between the blocks, it is safe to estimate 
the measure of it at fifty cubic feet to the 
ton. Thus for fifty tons a house should have 
2,500 cubicfeet space forthe ice, not count- 
ing the spaces around it for the sawdust or 
other protective covering needed. Thus it 
will be necessary to increase the size of the 
excavation to fifteen feet each way, which 
will give room for the ice and some to spare 
for the walls of the building and the pack- 
ing. 

Lining of wood underground will be 
quickly rotted by the continual moisture 
and the oxidizing effect of the porous 
earth, something seldom estimated for such 
buildings as this. Brickor stone should be 
used if at all possible. 

The bottom must be dry; this is indis 
pensable for the keeping of theice. If the 
soil is sandy or gravelly, no special drain- 
age will be necessary, and unless surface 
water is apt to flow into the cellar, the sub- 
soil water will drain away through the soil 
with sufficient rapidity to avoid damage to 
the ive. Otherwise there should be a drain 
land under the wall all around the building 
to cut off the water. This drain should be 
of three-inch tiles, and as well as cutting off 
the soil water, it will carry off that which 
collects from the melting of the ice, which 
it will be safe to provide for. 

It may be added that if the walls of an 
ice house are of brick or stone, there should 





be a wooden lining inside, leaving an air } 


space of six inches; or this may be filled in 
with sawdust, in which case no sawdust 
will be needed about the ice except on the 
top of it, aud under it, as the walls will be 
sufficiently non-conductive of heat to pre- 
serve the ice during the summer. Other- 
wise at least six inches of dry sawdust, or 
tan bark, or other porous matter as dry 
leaves well packed down, or the chaff from 
the clover threshing which is excellent, or 


as a last resort, finely cut straw or wheat or 
otber chaff. A footof either of these should 
be laid on the bottom, under the ice. The 
non conducting efficiency of an air space 
only is about half of that of dry porous 
packing, but the efficiency of any packing 
is reduced in proportion to the moisture it 
may gather, and when saturated it is no 
better than a solid wall. The air space is 
more efficient in proportion to its tightness ; 
hence if lined inside with tarred paper and 
the wall tarred over or plastered and 
then tarred, the intervening dead air space 
will be about as good as the ordinary filled- 
n space that will be sure to gather moisture 
in time.—Country Gentleman. 








You don’t know how good 
a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 
it. Consult the “Index to 
Chimneys” —free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pearl-glass and pearl-top 
chimneys last as a. teacup 


lasts, 
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Has No Equal.» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all 
is so thorough in its action, and 
effects so many permanent — as 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.”— Dr. E 
MERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 














FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


family remedy fer 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPIKG 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains a¢ 
espium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drng. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
sightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the tasie. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK. 
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One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 
REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 


f Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 


Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 
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130 Fulton Street, New York City. 





Any subscriber of 
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who would like to have a speci- 
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DS TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
laventions Exhibition, also Grand 

Goid Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
«Best Pianos and several merito- 
rivus and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
WATER 
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LAWN, 
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STABLE, 
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ENCINE 
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COUNTRY SEATS. 4 
Send for Illustrated Catalogueto 4 


Tae DeLAMATER IRON WORKS, 


87 SOUTH FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK. 


OPAL TINTS 


FOR INSIDE DECORATIVE 


HOUSE PAINTING. 


Beautiful Tints, and can be applied by any one. 
Send for Sample Card to 


wader. 
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The Taylor Paint & Oil Co. : 


32 BURLING SLIP, N. Y. CITY. 


HATHORN SPRINGS, 


SARATOGA, N. Y. 











- $6 50 
- $400 


Per Case of 4 Dozen Pints 
Per Case of 2 Dozen Quarts 


Delivered in New York, Brooklyn 
or Jersey City. 
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And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson's : ommon Sense Far 
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A scratchy pen may balk a thought 
or spoil 4 paSe. Tadella AlloyedZink 
Pens write readily and steadily. 


SEF omnition Wh ladda 


WW2SCL.S $1.25 DOKES. SAMPLE CARDS IS STYLES 
AOCTS. AT YOUR STATIONERS OR BY MAIL POST PAID. 
TADELLA PEN C? 74 Sth Av. NEW YORK 


Established 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


amin s high paste watches are now selling 
Inquire of any SSeneior or of 

The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 
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41 Maiden L New York. 
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ACKER, MERRALL &CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, alse 57th 
St. and Gth Ave., and Breadway and 4:2d St.. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Superior Teas and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world, 
Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicina 
purposes. Write for price list. 


DUNLAP’S 


Fall Styles of Gentlemen’s 
Silk and Felt Hats are now 
ready. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








Our Hats are on sale only at our Retail 
Stores and authorized agents in all the 
principal cities efthe United States. None 
genuine without our trade-mark. 





De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 


If not found at your Grocer's, send 10cts., in Stamps to 
The Dake rn ace Co., arth l., 
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FOR SAMPLE BY MAIL FREE. 
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Weber Piano 


is its tone; that is because it is constructed 
from the musician’s moe ie int, and 
A this respect it i Soenguinen ed frol 
instrument made. 
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OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
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SARATOGA VICTORIA 


TRE BEST ALKALINE WATES IN THE WORLD 


Recommended by ali Leading Physicians for 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 
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Stomach and Kidney Tr 
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BROADWAY, Saratoga Springs, 
54 West Thirtieth Street, New York City. 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 
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BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
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| See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 
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CHICAGO 
ano tHe SOUTH 


ONLY LINE TO 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


W.H. McDoet, FRANK J. REED, 
V-PRES, AND GEN. WER, GEN, PASS, AGT, 
CHICAGO. 
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AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great convenience to 
go right over to 


rand Union Hotel 
Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts, 


Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


+ Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards i 
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